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PREFACE TO VOLUME II. 


This volume of the revised Manual of Coimbatore consists, for 
the most part, of current statistics and much of it is there- 
fore hew both in matter and arrangement. The chapter on 
the Economic Condition of the district, however, has been 
left almost as Mr. Nicholson wrote it, while a considerable 
part of the Gazetteer (chapter XIX) and the introductory or 
historical portions of many of the sections have also been 
adapted from the original edition. 

In preparing the volume for the press, I have throughout 
received the assistance of the Collector of the district, who 
has kindly read all the proofs. The account of the seasons 
in chapter IV was furnished by the Settlement Secretary 
to the Board of Revenue ; Mr. H. A. Gass has revised the 
chapter on Forests; the Assistant Inspector of Education 
has supplied material for the revision of chapter VI ; and 
in revising the chapter on the * Economic Condition 5 I 
received assistance from M.R.Ry. H. Subbaraya Aiyar, 
Deputy Collector. 


H. A. STUART. 
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OF THE 

COIMBATORE DISTRICT. 


CHAPTER I. 

AREA AND POPULATION. 


Statement showing the Area , Population and Divisional Charges of 
the Coimbatore District . 


Taluk. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Population 
according to 
the census o$ 
1891. 

Designation of 
Divisional officer and 
his bead- quarter 
station. 

Coimbatore 

Satyamangalam 

804 

1,185 

307,194 

184,105 

Head-quarter Deputy 
Collector (Coimba- 
tore). 

Total ... 

1,989 

491,299 

Bhavani ... 

Dharapuram 

Erode 

K&rdr 

715 

830 

598 

613 

119,869 

249,221 

247,008 

211,794 

^ Sub-Collector (Erode). 

Total ... 

2,761 

827,892 


Palladnm ... 

Pollaehi 

TJdamalpet 

741 

710 

583 

270,390 

183,669 

143,056 

/ Head Assistant Col- 
V lector (Pollaehi). 

Total ... 

2,034 

597,115 


Kollegal 

1,076 

88,533 

General Duty Deputy 
Collector (Koll6gal). 

Total ... 

1,076 

88,533 

0-rand Total ... 

7,880 

2,004,839 



The area of the Coimbatore district is 7,860 square miles, and 
there are only six districts in the presidency of a greater extent. 
The ten taluks vary in size considerably, the two smallest being 
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CHAP. I. 
Adminis- 
trative 
Divisions. 


Population. 


Udamalpet and Erode, while the two largest are Satyamangalam! 
(1,185) and Kollegdl (1,076). But about half of Satyamangalam » 
is forest and a very large proportion of Kolleg&l is not available 
for cultivation. 

The district is divided into four administrative divisions, of 
which the Sub -Collector’s is the largest in respect both of area 
and population. For the presidency as a whole the average area 
of a division is 1,680 square miles and the average population is 
418,785. When there is an Assistant Collector of sufficient stand- 
ing the head-quarter division, consisting of the Coimbatore and 
Satyamangalam taluks, is placed in his charge. 


The following table gives the population from 1822, when the 
first census was attempted. The figures are, however, probably 
understated till the census of 1871, in which females, who, except 
m 1822, had till then been returned as fewer than males, were 
returned in excess, viz., in the ratio of about 102 to 100 : 


Years. 
1822 .. 
1886 .. 
1851 .. 

1856 .. 


Population. 
.. 638,199 

v 7 783,392 
.. 1 , 153,862 
♦ . 1 , 176,831 


Years. Population. 

1861 .. 1,215,920 

1866 .. 1 , -4 30, 733 

1871 (November). 1 , 763,274 
1881 (February). 1,657,690 


The figures up to 1866 include the inhabitants of the Nflgiris, 
who in 1871 were separately enumerated and returned as 49,501 
persons. The true district total for 1866 was 1,392,596, and the 
increase in 1871 was 370,678, being a percentage of 2(M> in five 
years; this shows that, even allowing for abnormal reproduction, 
the 1866 and previous censuses were very imperfect, though under 
the circumstances then existing, viz., the stimulus to the ryot 
<ef ass of high prices and good returns, a very high increase may 
be assumed for 1866-71. In 1875 the ryots actually complained 
to Mr. Bobertson that their families were larger than they used 
to be ; this, though not very good evidence, since the assertion 
could hardly be within their own experience, is corroborative of 
the opinion that reproduction and increase were then abnormally 
high. 

In November 1871 the population was 1,763,274 ; m February 
1881 it was 1,657,690, showing a loss of 105,584 or 5 99 per cent., 
due to the famine of 1877-78. Calculated by the estimated 
normal increase of 12 per mille per annum, the population, but for 
the famine, would have stood in 1881 at 1,969,200, or 311,510 
.more than were actually found. 
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The subjoined statement shows the population of each taluk in 
1881 and 1891 

Statement "showing the Variation in Population between 1881 and 1891 . 


Taluk. 

1801. 

1881. 

Variation. 

Percent- 
age of 
varia- 
tion. 

Percentage 
of variation 
between 
LS71&1881. 

Bhav&ni ... 

119,869 

94,123 

4 

25,746 

+ 27-35 

- 8*45 

Coimbatore 

307,191 

267,801 

4 

39,390 

4 14 71 

4 9*76 

Dhar&puram. 

249,221 

195,232 

4 

53,989 

+ 2765 

- 10-24 

Erode 

247,0u8 

195,669 

4 

51,839 

4 26*24 

- 16*22 

Karur 

| 211,794 

177,155 

4 

34,639 

4 19*55 

! 4 0*85 

Kt illegal ... 

! 88,533 

77,522 

4 

11,011 

4 14*20 

- 14*65 

Palladam ... 

270,390 

218,391 

4 

56,999 

4 26*71 

- 10*27 

Poliachi 

183,669 

172,909 

4 

10,760 

4 6*22 

4 3*20 

Saty am an galam ... 

184,105 

151,313 

4 

32,792 

4 21*67 

- 10*95 

Udamalpet 

143,056 

112,572 

4 

30,484 

4 27*08 

- 8*96 

Total ... 

2,004,839 

1,657,690 

4 347,149 

| 4 20*94 

- 5*99 


The population of the Coimbatore district on the 26th February 
1891 was 2,004,839. The increase since the 17th February 1881 
is 347,149 or 20*94 per cent. This is equivalent to a yearly in- 
crement of 1*9 per cent., which is a high rate of increase. It is, no 
doubt, in part due to the circumstances produced by the famine,, 
which rendered life somewhat easier for those classes who 
suffered most severely, and in part to the fact that the famine 
mortality having been heaviest on the young and old, the 
population of 1881 had an unusually small proportion at the- 
unproductive ages. Thus in 1881 the proportion of children 

under five years of age was a 
Number of children under five years of Over 13 per Cent, of the 

a ?e a total papulation of 10,000. ^ populatioil) but in 189 1 ife 

was well over 16 per cent. More - 
over in 1881 the number under 
live was less than the number at 
the 5-14 period, and in the ease 
of males less than the number 
between 15 and 20. The number 
of old people, that is those of 60 years of age and upwards, was 
also considerably lower in 1881 than in 1891. 

The population of the presidency as a whole increased in 
the decade 1881-91 by 1 5*58 per cent., but in the nine famine 
districts, of which Coimbatore is one, the rate of increase was 20 T1 
per cent., while in the non- famine districts it was only 12-85 per 
cent. The normal rate of increase of the population of the pre- 
sidency has been estimated at 12J per mill© per annum, and it is 
probable that the population of Coimbatore will advance at this 


Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

1881 

1891 

1,305 

1,648 

1,313 

1,639 
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CHAP. I. rate between 1891 and 1901. If this view is correct, the popula- 
■ Population; tion in the latter year will be about 2,270,000. 

The increase as shown by the last census was smallest in the 
Poll&chi taluk, and it is significant that in this tract there are 
only 467 acres of land available for cultivation. In Kolleg&l, 
however, the taluk with the next lowest rate of increase, the 
returns show nearly 236,000 acres of culturahle and unoccupied 
land ; but the rate of growth there was 14*20 per cent., or con- 
siderably more than the 6*22 per cent, of PolMehi. Kolleg&l is an 
unhealthy taluk and the relatively low rate of increase found 
there is possibly due to high mortality. The population of the 
Coimbatore taluk increased by 14*71 per cent., but this taluk 
does not seem to have suffered much from the famine, as the 
census of 1881 showed an increase of 9*76 per cent*. The circum- 
stances, therefore, which have produced a high rate of increase in 
famine tracts were absent in this case, or at least present in less 
force. 

Density. Statement showing the Density of each Taluk. 


Taluk. | 

Number of 
persons to the 
square mile. 

Bhavani ... ... ... ... 

168 

Coimbatore 

382 

Diiar&puraui 

298 

Erode 

413 

Kardr 

340 

Kolleg&l ... ... ... ... 

82 

Palladam ... 

365 

PoMchi ... 

259 

Satyamangalam ... ... ... 

255 

Udamalpet 

245 

Total ... 

255 


There are 255 persons to the square mile, the average for the 
presidency, exclusive of the Agency tracts, being 281. The rela- 
tively light density of the population in Coimbatore is due to the 
high proportion of hill and forest in the district. If we exclude 
forests and other lands not available for cultivation, the area is 
only 5,137 square miles, and the number of inhabitants to the 
square mile is 390, Including all classes of land the density is 
greatest in Erode, and it is fairly high in Coimbatore, Palladam 
and Karfir. Taking the district as a whole there are 2*51 acres 
to each inhabitant, the average for the presidency being 2*27 acres. 
■In the Ponndni taluk of Malabar and the Kuxnbabonam taluk of 
Tan j ore there is only about half an acre per head. The pressure 
of the people on the land is further discussed in Chapter IX, 
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In connection with the census returns were prepared showing 
all houses in which persons were enumerated. The statistics for 
Coimbatore are given below :•*— 


Taluk. 

Number of 
occupied houses. 

Average number 
of inmates per 
occupied house. 

Bhavain ... ... ... ... ... 

26,163 

4*6 

Coimbatore ... 

57,731 

5*3 

Dh&r&puram ... 

55,988 

4*5 

Erode ... ... ... ... ... 

50,426 

4*4 

Kardr 

47,432 

4' 5 

Eolldgal 

14,776 

: 6*0 

Palladam ... ... ... ... 

56,061 

4*8 

Pollachi ... 

39,975 

4*6 

Satyamangalam 

40,236 

4*6 

Udamalpet ... 

29,776 

4*8 

Total ... 

424,564 

4*7 


The total number of occupied houses is 424,564 and there are 
on an average 4*72 persons to each house. The average number 
of inmates varies from 6*0 in Kolleg&l to 4*4 in Erode. The 
average for the presidency is 5*31. The following statement 
shows the nature of the roofs of houses and other buildings, such 
as shops, schools, temples, &c. : — 


— 

Tiled. 

Terraced. 

Thatched. 

Total. 

Percentage, 
of thatched. 

Houses ... . ... 

101,223 

3,017 

330,332 

444,172 

76-40 

Other buildings ... 

5,441 

4,870 

; 7,719 

18,030 

42-81 

Total ... 

106,664 

8,487 

347,051 

462,202 

75*00 


In 1371 as many as 86*7 per cent, of the occupied houses 
were that cited, so that there has been a marked improvement in the 
twenty years, notwithstanding the heavy loss caused by the great 
famine. The statistics of 1871 relate to occupied houses only, 
while those of 1891 include all dwelling houses, whether occupied 
or not ; and inasmuch as the vacant houses would be almost 
entirely inferior buildings, the improvement is really greater than 
that shown by the above figures. In 1881 information regarding 
the roofs of houses was not collected. The annexed statement 
gives the statistics for each taluk and municipality. 
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AREA AND POPULATION. 7 

The district contains eight towns, of which Coimbatore alone 
is of any size. Since 1881, its population has increased by 19*03 
per cent., or at a rate but little less than that for the whole dis- 
trict. Erode in the same period has increased by 25 per cent, 
and Karur by 16*78 per cent. The total urban population is 
110,203 or 5*50 per cent, of the total population. The proportion 
for the whole presidency, excluding the Agency Tracts, is 9*92 
per cent., so Coimbatore is much more rural than most districts. 


Statement showing the Population of each Town . 


Town. 

Population. 

Variation. 

Percent- 
age of 
variation. 

1891. 

1881. 

Coimbatore Municipality 

4,6,383 

38,967 

+ 7,416 

+ 19*03 

Erode 

do. 

12,330 

9,864 

+ 2,466 

+ 25*00 

Karfir 

do. 

10,750 

9,205 

+ 1,545 

+ 16-78 

Udamalpet 



9,968 

8,627 

+ 1,341 

+ 15-54 

KoHegal ... 

... ... 

9,946 

8,462 

+ 1,484 

+ 17*54 

Dhar&puram 

... 

7,680 

7,310 

+ 370 

4 5-06 

Bhavani 



7,341 

5,930 

+ 1,411 

+ 23*79 

Pollacht ... 

... 

5,805 

5,082 

+ 723 

+ 14-23 


The total number of inhabited villages is 1,470, and there are 
80 uninhabited. The following statement shows the distribution 
of the inhabited villages according to population groups : — 
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'file average population of a village is 1,289, but tbe diver- 
gence from the mean is considerable. Taking towns and villages 
together, we have the following statistics : — 


Population. 

Percentage of towns 
and villages in 
each, group. 

Number of persons. 

in 1,000 living in 
each class of town or 
village. 


Coimba- 

Presi- 

Coimba- 

Presi- 


tore. 

deney.^ 

tore. 

deney. # 

1— 199 

11-84 

27-55 

8 

35 

200— 499 "... 

18-88 

27-92 

49 

124 

1 500— 999 

25*03 

22-86 

135 

216 

1,000—1,999 

23-61 

14-59 

246 

267 

2,000—2,999 

9-95 

4-10 

177 

131 

3,000—4,999 

5,000 and over 

7-71 

2-06 

215 

101 

2-98 

0-92 

170 

126 

Total ... 

100*00 

100*00 

1,000 j 

1,000 


# Exclusive of the Agency Tracts. 


The average population of a town and village is 1,356, the 
average size is 5*32 square miles, and the mean distance between 
each is 2*48 miles. These figures are all considerably above the 
presidency average, and there is great variation from taluk to 
taluk. There are 36 villages with a population over 5,000, and 
the proportion of large villages, Le.> those containing more than 
2,000 inhabitants is considerable. 


Statistics of Birth-place for people enumerated, in Coimbatore . 


Birth-place. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Number 

per 

million. 

A. District of enumeration — 

Coimbatore 

1,953,415 

959,217 

994,198 

... ' ■ 

Total A ... 

1,953,415 

959,217 

994,198 

974,456 

B. Contiguous districts, Ac. — 

(a) In same province — 
Salem 

Trichinopoly 

Madura 

Malabar 

NOgiris ... ... 

Travancore ... 

Cochin 

14,802 

6,424 

10,358 

3,117 

524 

63 

270 

5,897 

2,547 

3,998 

2,033 

276 

46 

155 

8,905 

3,877 

6,360 

1,084 

248 

17 

115 

... 

Total (a) ... 

35,558 

14,952 

20,606 

17,736 

(b) In oilier provinces — 
Mysore 

8,703 

3,530 

5,173 

... 

Total (I)) ... 

8,703 

3,530 

5,173 

4,341 

| Total B ... 

44,261 

18,482 

25,779 

22,077 


CHAP. I.. 
Villages. 


Immigration 

and 

Emigration. 
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COIMBATORE, 


CHAP. I. 
Immigration 

AND 

Emigration. 


Statistics of Birth-place for people enumerated in Coimbatore — coni 


Birth-place. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Number 

per 

million. 

0 . Remote Districts and States 





of same province — 



2,722 


I. British territory 

5,846 

3,124 

■ ... 

II. Feudatory States ... 

54 

27 

27 


Total 0 ... 

5,900 

3,151 

2,749 

2,943 

D. Provinces and States in 
India — 





I. British territory 

531 

419 

112 


II. Feudatory States 

358 

223 

135 


Total 3) ... 

889 

648 

247 

443 

E. Countries in Asia beyond 
India — 





I. Adjacent to India ... 

42 

26 

16 

21 

II. Remote from India . . . 

7 

7 

- 

- 4 

Total E ... 

49 

33 

16 

25 

F. Foreign countries — 





Europe 

104 

61 

43 

• »» 

Africa 

6 

3 

3 


Australasia 

2 

2 

..." 

... 

Total F ... 

1X2 

66 

46 

56 

G. Birth-place not returned 

213 

109 

104 

.. 94» 

Total G ... 

913 

109 

104 

... 

Grand Total ... 

8 , 004,839 

981,700 

1 , 023,139 

1 , 000,000 


Natives of Coimbatore enumerated elsewhere . 


Enumerated. 

Total, 

Males. 

Females. 

In contiguous districts — 

Salem ... 

Trichinopoly ... ... 

Madura 

Malabar ... . ... ... . ■■■■ r ... 

Nilgiris ... ... 

Travancore 

Cochin ... ... ! 

14,717 
6,866 
15,009 
3,559 
10,685 
580 | 
i 2,096 1 

P-- ■ 

5,895 

2,747 

6,049 

2,044 

6,621 

479 

1,047 

8,822 
4,119 
. 8,960 
1,515 
3,964 
101 
1,049 


Total ... 

53,412 

24,882 

88, 530 

Elsewhere 

ir# *•**.* ' ... 

6,443 

3,729 

2,714 


Grand Total ... 

59,855 

28,611 

31,844 


AREA AND POPULATION. 11 

The birth-place statistics collected at the census are of value 
as showing the extent of migration to and from each district. As 
the district limits are arbitrary and conventional, it follows that 
there will be a good deal of intercourse between people living 
near the boundary and those residing just across it, and inter- 
marriage between the inhabitants of villages so situated is of 
course common. This fact is well marked by the decided pre- 
dominance, as a rule, of the female sex among the immigrants 
from contiguous districts or states, and the statistics are arranged, 
so as to bring out this feature clearly. 

It will be seen from the above statements, that there is very 
little immigration into Coimbatore, for no less than 97*45 per 
cent, of the people enumerated in that district were born in it. 
This is above the average for the presidency, which is 95*84 per 
cent. Among the immigrants from contiguous districts and states,, 
the excess of females referred to above is very marked, and it may 
be confidently concluded that very few of these are real immi- 
grants. Thus we have 99*65 per cent, of the population returned 
as born in the district or in an adjoining district or state. The 
corresponding figure for the presidency is 99*08 per cent. The 
proportion of the Coimbatore population born in remote districts 
or states of Madras is 0*29 per cent., which leaves only 0*06 per 
cent, as coming from other provinces of India and other countries. 

The statistics of emigrants from Coimbatore are not complete 
as the returns of Mysore and other provinces and states, except 
Coorg, give no information for any smaller area than the presi- 
dency. The returns available show nearly 60,000 natives of 
Coimbatore living in other districts and states of Madras or in 
Coorg. Of this number 53,412 were enumerated in adjoining 
districts or states, and of these again 36,592 living in Salem, 
Triehinopoly and Madura consisted of 14,691 males and 21,901 
females. The excess of the female sex shows that the movement 
which these figures indicate is due largely to intermarriage be- 
tween the inhabitants of Coimbatore and the other districts. In 
the Nilgiris, on the other hand, the 10,585 natives of Coimbatore 
were made up of 6,621 males and 3,964 females, and the majority 
of these people are labourers on coffee, tea and cinchona estates* 
who return to their native villages every year after the crop is 
taken. The same relation of the sexes is found among the Coim- 
batore people living in Malabar, but the figures are much smaller. 
It may be stated, then, that there is practically no immigration 
into Coimbatore, and that there is emigration, to a trifling extent 
and of a temporary nature, to the Nilgiris and Malabar, and 
probably to Mysore also. 


CHAP. i. 
Immigration 
and 

Emigration. 
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COIMBATOBE, 


CHAP. II. 

Eeligion, 
Caste and 
Language.. 

Statistics of 
Eeligion. 
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CHAPTER IL 

KELIGION, CASTE AND LANGUAGE. 


The people of Coimbatore are almost entirely Hindus, no less 
than 97*01 per cent, of the population being of that religion. A 
higher proportion is found in only two districts, Vizagapatam and 
Grodavari, while the proportion for the whole presidency is 89*84 
percent. Musalmans form 2*19 per cent, of the population of 
Coimbatore, the corresponding proportion for the presidency as a 
whole being 6*32 per cent. Christianity has not made great pro- 
gress in the district, the proportion of Christians being under 1 
per cent., while the increase since the census of 1881 was only 
16*81 per cent., or less than the rate for the population as a whole* 

The proportions in the various taluks do not present any 
marked divergences. Musalmans are relatively most numerous in 
Karur, Kolleg&l and Udamalpet and Christians in Bhav&ni, hut 
Hindus form the vast majority of the population in every taluk. 

As in all Tamil districts the Hindus are mostly members of 
the Saiva sect. Vaishnavism, however, appears to be slightly 
increasing, for in 1881 only 22*53 per cent, of the Hindus were of 
this sect, while in 1891 the proportion was 23*28 percent., or if we 
include the M&dhvas as was done in 1881, the proportion is 23*72 
per cent. The Ling&yats numbered 5,015 only in 1871, but in 
1891 as many as 20,620 returned themselves as of this sect. Of 
this number 17,667 were found in the Kolleg&l taluk. It is prob- 
able that the earlier returns of this sect were inaccurate ; many 
of them return themselves as Virasaivas and these perhaps were 
taken to be Saivites. 




Humber. 


Percentage. 

Sect. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

■■ 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

Saivites ' • ... ' ... 

1,318,866 

1,207,466 

1,461,982 

76-90 

75-17 

75*16 

Vaiwhnavites ■ ; ... 

390,925 

361,972 

452,764 

22*79 

22*53 

23*28 

Madhvas 

8.556 



0*44 

-.Ling&yats . ' : ... ;■ ; . , 

5*015 

4*505 

20,620 

0*29 

0*28 

1*06 

Others and Hot sta- 
ted. 1 

275 

32,400 

1,088 1 

0*02 

2*02 

0*06 

Total ... 

1,715,081 

1,606,343 

1,945,010 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 


CHAP. XI. 
Eeli&ion. 

/Statistics': of 
Beligion. 


Sects of 
Hindus. 
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The following statement shows the sect of the Christian popu- 
lation : — 

Christian Sects. 


Sect. 

1891. 

1881. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Baptist 

13 

; A . ' : 

& 

8 

16 

9'- 

7 

Choxcli of England , . . 

687 

297 

290 

394 

201 

193 

Church of Scotland ... 

2 


2 

7 

3 

4 

Congregationalist . . . 

355 

166 

189 

192 

88 

104 

Episcopalian 

14 

10 

4 

... 

... 

... 

Free Church of Scot- 
land. 

1 

1 


... 


... 

Lutheran 

262 

129 

133 

101 

60 

41 

Methodist 

11 

... 

11 

... 

... 

... 

Nonconformist 

5 

4 

1 

— 

... 

... 

Presbyterian 

40 

20 

20 

28 

16 

12 

Protestant 

178 

88 

90 

720 

365 

355 

Eoman Catholic 

13,725 

6,615 

7,110 

10,870 

5,248 

5,622 

Salvationist 

i 0 

3 

2 

— ■ : 


1 ... 

Syrian ... ... 

13 

11 

2 

18 

15 

3 

Unsectarian 

9 

5 

4 

■; ... 

... 

... 

Wesleyan 

291 

144 

147 

139 

105 

34 

Others 

■ ' — • 

: ... 

... 

56 

27 

28 

Not stated ... ... 

55 

28 

27 

786 

383 

403 

Total ... 

15,566 

7,526 

8,040 

13,326 

6,520 

6,806 


The figures for the two years are not fully comparable as the 
numbers under the vague head of Protestant, as well as those who 
did not return their sect, were much larger in 1881 than in the 
later year. Hence the increase of some of the Protestant sect- 
aries is not so great as it appears. But taking all the Protestant 
sects together and distributing the ‘ Not stated ’ rateably between 
Protestants and Roman Catholics we have the following figures : 
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Sect. 

1891. 

1881. 

Increase. 

Increase 
per cent. 

Roman Catholic 

' . : \ : 

13,774 

11,551 

2,223 

19-25 

Protestant 

1,792 

1,775 

17 

0-96 

Total ... 

15,566 

18,326 

2,240 

16*81 


It will be seen that the increase is almost entirely confined 
to the Eoman Catholics, the Protestants having barely maintained 
their ground. Considering the rate at which the population as 
a whole has advanced, it is obvious that many of the Protestants 
must have returned to Hinduism or gone over to the Roman 
Church. 

The Roman Catholics constitute 88*49 per cent, of the total 
Christian population ; for the presidency the proportion is 66T2 
per cent. 

The following statement distributes the Christians between the 
three heads of Foreign, Eurasian and Native : — 


Race. 

Total. 

Roman 

Catholics. 

Protestants. 

Foreign 

235 

74 

161 

Eurasian 

694 

319 

375 

Native 

14,637 

13,381 

1,256 

Total ... 

15,566 

r- 1 

13,774 

1,792 


The Natives constitute 94 per cent, of the whole, the Eura- 
sians 4| per cent., and the Foreign or European Christians per 
cent. 


The following statement shows the religion of the persons 
enumerated in the eight towns of the district : — 


CHAP. II. 
Religion. 

Sects of 
Christians. 


Christians by 
race. 


Religion of 
urban popu- 
lation. 
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CHAP. II. 

Religion. 

Religion of 
urban popu- 
lation. 
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The Musalmans form 8 *66 per cent, of the urban population, 
while they constitute only 2T9 per cent, of the total population 
of the district. The difference is even greater in the case of the 
Christians. Of the Hindus only 4*96 per cent, are dwellers in 
towns, but of Musalmans the proportion is 21*72 per cent, and 
of Christians 25*92 per cent. This partiality of Musalmans and 
Christians for town life is found throughout the presidency. 

The list given below shows all the castes returned at the census 
of 1891, together with the number of persons by whom each was 
returned. The castes have been classified with reference to tra- 
ditional occupation or origin, but this classification must not be 
regarded as final, nor can every name which appears in the list be 
accepted as that of a real, separate and distinct caste. There are 
eight names which have been left unclassified owing to absence of 
information about them ; some of these are probably the names of 
foreign castes, distorted by the enumerator’s attempt to render 
them in his own vernacular. 

The castes of most numerical importance are as follow : — 


Agamudaiyan 

• # 

• ft 

1891. 

22,584 

18811 

17,924 * 

Kamma 

• * 

• ft 

27,822 

85465 

Tottiyan 

* • 

» 0 

34,237 

0 • 

Yakkaliga 

• • 

* ft 

47,283 

: » 

Yellala 

• • 

• ft 

629,540 

690402 

Holey a . . 

* * 


18,512 


Pallan 

* t 


40,547 


Palli or Vanniyan 

« t 


57,016 

42,019 

Paraiyan 



75,481 

83,959 

Y6ttuvan 



43,399 


Brahman 

• • 

• ft 

33,788 

29,792 

Ohetti . . 

• * 

1 1 

100,544 

48, m 

Labbai . # 

* * 

# * 

23,306 

27,185 

Yadugan 

* • 

* ft 

39,070 

12,102 

Kammala . . 

* • 

ft ft 

46,043 

89,241 

Ambattan . , 

• « 

ft ft 

24,823 

20,062 

D6vdnga . . 

* • 


11,181 

18,880 

Haik61an * t 

s • 

ft ft 

56,249 

46,007 

Yanndn 

• a 

• 

26,880 

23,817 

Idaiyan * . 

• 8 

* ft 

12,764 

16454 

Kurumban 

0 0 

• • 

30,782 

25,587 

Kusavan 

• « 


17,643 

16,394 

Uppiliyan 

• * 

ft » 

22,420 

;'■■■ . 

Shan&n * . 

• * 

# ft 

70,655 

55,517 

Chakkiliyan . , 


* m 

176,608 

130,386 

Odde . . 


• • 

64,614 

47,784 

Korava or Yerukala 



12,417 

, » ■ 

Audi , . 

* * 

« * 

35,160 



CHAP. IX. 

Beligion 
and Caste. 

Beligion of 
urban popu- 
lation. 


Caste. 
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CHAP. ii. ' The strength of each caste in 1881 is also given, but the two 
Caste. sets of figures are not really comparable owing to the difference 

~ in the systems of classification. Concentration of groups was in 

many cases carried much further in 1881 than in 1891 and this 
accounts for the apparent decrease of some castes. 


Castes, Tribes and “Races. 


Caste, Tribe or Race. Total. Males. Females. 

Agriculturists , formerly Military and Dominant. 


Aganmdaiyan ... 

■■ ... 

... 

22,584 

11,047 

11,537 

A mbalakkaran ... 



6,999 

3,445 

3,554 

ire 



46 

23 

23 

Kalian 



1,142 

534 

608 

Ksbatriya 

... 

... 

1,099 

' \ 571 

528 

Maratbi ... 



1,377 

704 

673 

Maravan 



2,174 

1,047 

1,127 

N&yar ... ... 


f ♦ # 

140 

119 

21 

Pariv&ram 



1,556 

739 

817 

Pindari ... ... 

... 


10 

4 

6 

Rdjput '.»*■./■> 'V. 



656 

355 

301 

RUju or R&zu 


; ... ■ 

424 

208 

216 

Rant ... 



16 

9 

7 

Yelama 



180 

85 

95 



Agriculturists . 



Anuppan 

... 

... 

1,525 

727 

798 

Badaga ... 



251 

125 

126 

Dakbni ... ... 



3 

1 

2 

Gauda 



3,708 

3,790 

1,918 

Hanaba ... 


:A«V ; .' ■■ 

io 

4 

6 

Jain 




19 

17 

Kamma ' ... ... 


: : *•# 

27,822 

13,727 

14,095 

Kappiliyan 



360 

174 

186 

K&pn or Reddi ... 

■ ... 


7,248 

3,489 

3,759 

Kongaa ... 

... ■ 

... 

357 

75 

82 

Kuncbiga 

... 


608 

288 

320 

Lddhi 


, . tM .. 

1 

1 


Malaiman 



: V 2 


2 

N&dava ... 



10 

6 

4 

ISTattaman 


■■ *•# ' 

. 729 

343 

386 

Pdlnvan ... 


... 

6,820 

2,683 

2,937 

Sddra 



55 

28 

27 

Telaga 



331 

167 

164 

Thaknr ... 



1 


1 

Tottiyan or Kambalattan 


34,237 

17,043 

17,194 

Yakkaliga 

... 


47,283 

22,882 

24,401 

Vellala 

... 

... 

629,540 

308,950 

320,590 


Cattle-breeders and Graziers, 


Kannadiyan 


1,858 


911 


m 
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Cheruman 
Holeya ... 
Kiraikk&ran 

M41a 

Mtippan 

Pallan 

Palli or Vanniyan 
Paniyan ... 
Pannaiy&n 
Paraiyan ... 

Tigala 

Criiyakkaran 

fcali 

V4fcfcuvan 


Irula 
BAdan 
Malaiyalan 
Malasar . . . 
Mudukan ... 
Pulaiyan ... 
S<Slaga 
Yerravala 


Brahmans — 
Adisaiva 
Andhra 
Ar&dhya 
Aravattuvakkalu 
Aruvelu 
Ash tasahasram 
Badaganadu ... 
Bhatta 

Brahaekaranam 
Brahman 
Chdladesam ... 
D5sasta ... 
Bikshifca ... 
Dr&vida 
Gauda 
Gurakkal 
Kambalava ... 
Kamme ... 
Kananj 
Kannadi 
Karnakamma ... 
Karnataka 
Kasalanadu 
KoUnjin4du , lt 


Ra-ce. 

Total, 

Field Labourers . 

Males* 

Pemales. 

... 

33 

13 

20 


18,512 

9,014 

9,498 


31 

22 

9 


26 

12 

14 


... 143 

76 

67 


... 40,547 

19,629 • 

20,918 


57,016 

27,755 

29,261 


... 79 

36 

43 


20 

7 

13 


75,481 

35,963 

39,518 


306 

154 

152 


»»« 504 

242 

262 

... 

... 2,832 

1,385 

1,447 

43,399 

Forest and Hill Tribes » 

21,176 

22,223 

... 

7,020 

3,575 

3,445 

... 

120 

61 

59 

... 

617 

324 

293 

... 

... 5,405 

2,748 

2,657 

... 

247 

112 

135 

... 

... 940 

498 

442 


2,500 

1,260 

1,240 


1,113 

Priests, 

550 

563 

... 

5 

3 

2 


897 

446 

451 


116 

59 

57 


911 

435 

■ 476 


... 3,087 

1,555 

1,532 

... 

... 523 

273 

250 


... 1,742 

832 

910 


12 

10 

2 


... 4,543 

2,204 

2,339 


... 27 2 

158 

114 


... 142 

71 

71 

... 

1,638 

795 

843 


2 

2 



... 90 

42 

48 


174 

90 

84 

* • « 

309 

151 

358 


... 364 

170 

194 


... 89 

35 

34 


•<t 3 

1 

2 


8 

5 

1 


212 

113 

99 

... 

... 2,582 

1,255 

1,307 


* . « 8 

5 

Ml 

... 569 

286 

283 


CHAP. IL 
Caste. 
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CHAP. II. 
Caste. 


Castes, Tribes and Races — cant. 


Caste, Tribe or Race, 


Total. 

Males. 

Females 

Brahmans — cont. 
Kdnasam udram 


Priests — cont, 

... 32 

13 

19 

Konasfmai 

... 


56 

26 

30 

Madhya ... 


... ' 

686 

385 

301 

Maharashtra ... 

/ ... 

... 

26 

12 

14 

Murikinadu 

... 

... 

538 

272 

266 

Nambi ... 

■■ ... 

■ ... 

51 

21 

30 

Nainbddiri 

.■ - ... " 

... 

11 

7 

4 

Nandayaidfki ... 

■ ... : 

... 

73 

30 

43 

Nandavariki ... 

... 

... 

100 

33 

67 

Isfiydgi 

. . « 


670 

326 

344 

Padiya ... 



9 

V..' ■ 

9 

Pkkankdu ... 



2 


2 

Palakanadu 



r : ; 3:3 5 

,.2 

3 

Fandita 



32 

18 

14 

Fennattur ... 



127 

63 

64 

Frathamasikha 

■ ... 

■ ■■ 

6 

2 

4 

Sarasvata 

... 


2 

2 

Sfrnadu 



37 

14 

23 

Sivadvija ... 


■.A 

1,258 

658 

600 

Smarfca 



207 

122 

85 

Sdliya 


; ... 

580 

280 

300 

Snvaishnava ... 


... 

,183 

83 

100 

Suklayaj uss&kha 



5 

5 

Tambadi 



84 

36 

48 

Telaganya 



218 

102 

216 

Tengalai 

... 

... 

2,081 

1,048 

1,033 

Tillaimdvayirattan 



1 

. 1 

Ulachan&du ... 

... 


94 

49 

45 

Yadagalai „ s 

: ... 


1,929 

965 

964 

Yadama 



5,422 

2,700 

2,722 

Yaidiki 



97 

53 

44 

■ ■ 

VaikhAnasa ... 



9 

4 ' 

Yaishnava 



13 

9 

. 

4 

57 

Y&jasaneya- ... 

■ y. 


101 

44 

Yattiman 

Velan&dn ... 



15 

568 

7 

294 

8 

274 

VdnginAdu ... 



3:';33'," i 

3 1 . 

Others ... 


... ; ; 

206 

140 

66 

Total, BrAhmans 


83,788 

16,823 

16,965 


Jan gam 
Fandaram 
Pidaran ,, 
Pdj&ri 
Y&lluva 


Bairagi , 

Gds&yi 

Tambiran 


457 

593 

1 

10 

2,875 


225 

294 

1 

4 

1,458 


Devotees, 


^ 232 
299 

''6 

1,417 
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Castes, Tribes and Kaces— eont. CHAP. II 

Caste. 


Caste, Tribe or Race. Total. 

Males. 

Females 

S&t&ni 

Tempi e- Servants. 

2,580 

1,279 

1,301 

Sivanadiyan ... 

5 

3 

2 

St&nika ... 

2 

2 

... 

Tirupp&ni 

103 

54 

49 

Kanakkan 

Writers . 

... ... 787 

387 

400 

K&yasfc ... 

183 

96 

87 

J6sya 

Astrologers and Physicians . 

1 

1 


Kanisan ... ... 

125 

62 

63 

Bh&traju ... 

Musicians and Ballad-reciters. 

366 

176 

190 

Melakkiran 

31 

11 

20 

Dasi ... ... 

Dancers and Singers. 

... ... 4 


4 

Nattuvan ... 

23 

5 

18 

Killekyata ... 

Actors and Mimes. 

69 

45 

24 

Balija 

Traders. 

4,7*6 

2,363 

2,413 

BaBajiga. 

1,927 

916 

1,011 

Baniya ... ... 

9 

‘ 6 

3 

Chetti 

100,544 

49,086 

51,458 

Kavarai ... 

5,332 

2,546 

2,786 

.Rdmati ... 

1,280 

648 

632 

Labbai . .... • . ‘ ... ' 

23,306 

10,402 

12,904 

Leila 

17 

11 

6 

Mappilla 

127 

100 

27 

M&ttan 

2 

2 

... 

Nagarata 

9 

2 

7 

Senaikkadaiy an ... 

1 

I 

... 

Set 

79 

47 

32 

Tarakan 

1 

1 

... 

Yadogaxi : , ... 

39,070 

18,715 

20,355 

Yaisyan 

251 

132 

110 

Lambadi or Banjdri 

Carriers. 

... ... 1,465 

769 

696 

AkkasAle ... ... 

Goldsmiths. 

... ... 152 

74 

78 

"SoBAr- : r "' : ' »*, 

5 

3 

2 

Tattdii 

... ... 704 

369 

335 
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CHAP. II. 
Caste. 


Castes, Tribes and Races — cont 


Caste, Tribe or Race. Total. * Males. 

Artisans. 

Females, 

G-ejjegara 

... ... 37 

18 

19 

Kamm61a 

46,043 

23,124 

22,919 

Kul&cbari 

71 

Barbers. 

30 

41 

Ambattan 

24,823 

12,331 

12,492 

Hajam 

145 

Tattooers . 

73 

72 

Pac’chaikkaran . . . 

171 

Blacksmiths * 

93 

78 

Pollan 

138 

Carpenters , Masons and Turners 

58 

80 

Kottan ... ... 

49 

25 

24 

Tac’chan ... 

. 251 

Brass and Coppersmiths. 

130 

121 

Kanchugara ... 

46 

26 

20 

Kann&n ... ... 

161 

Tailors . 

86 

75 

N&mddv ... 

80 

43 

37 

P&nan 

1 

1 


Taiyalk&ran 

13 

Perfumers and Betel-leaf sellers. 

7 

6 

Vettilaikkaran ... 

... ... 4 

Weavers, Calenderers and Byers. 

1 

3 

Ae’cbadikk&ran ... 

3 

1 

2 

Bilimagga 

1 

1 

Dev&nga ... ... 

... ... 11,181 

5,493 

5,688 

Janappan 

... ... 360 

193 

167 

Kaikdian ... 

... ... 66,249 

27,019 

29,230 

Nose or Kesavukkiran ... ... Q 

2 

4 

Patndl 

... 48 

29 

19 

S41iyan ... ... 

622 

311 

311 

Sddan ... ... 

... ... 8,396 

4,037 

4,359 

S&aiyan 

... ... 142 

Washermen . 

83 

59 

Agasa *.« ... 

1,557 

762 

795 

Dhdbi ... ... 

7 

3 

A. 

Madiv&la ... ... 

... ... Ill 

52 

tb 

69 

Vannan ,,, 

... ... 26,880 

Cotton-cleaners. 

13,252 

13,628 


Bddekula or Pinjari , , M 2 
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Castes, Tribes and Eaces — coni . 


Caste, Tribe or Pace. Total. 

Shepherds and Wool-weavers. 

Males. 

Females 

Golla 


6,766 

3,327 

3,439 

Idaiyan or Yadavan 

12,764 

6,132 

6,632 

Knxumban 

... ... 

30,782 

Oil-pressers. 

14,912 

15,870 

G&niga 

... ... 

834 

411 

423 

T6li 

... ... 

165 

74 

91 

Vaniyan ... 

... ... 

3,377 

Potters . , 

1,686 

1,691 

Kummara or Kumbara ... 

1,058 

531 

527 

Kusavan ... 

... {17,643 8,686 

Glass-workers and Bangle-makers . 

8,957 

Yalaiyalk&ran 



210 

Bait-workers. 

103 

107 

Kaduppattan 

... 

4 

4 


(Jppara ... 

... 

22 

9 

13 

Uppiliyan 

Fishermen 

22,420 

Boatme7» ) Palki-bearers 

11,008 

Cooks , Src. 

11,412 

Besta 


153 

76 

77 

Bdya 


... 358 

184 

174 

Karaiy&n ... 


2 

2 

... 

<5dakk&ran 


284 

130 

154 

Para van ... 


82 

5 

47 

Savalakkaran 


558 

283 

275 

Sembadavan 


6,140 

2,977 

3,163 

Siviyan ... 


2,744 

1,342 

1,402 

Toreya 


9,477 

Personal Service . 

4,562 

4,915 

Oppanakkaran 

... ... 35 

Distillers and Toddy -drawers. 

18 

17 

Billava 

... 

6 

4 

2 

Idiga 

... . . « 

343 

162 

181 

ijuvan 

*»» »*« 

97 

78 

19 

Sh&n&n ... 

... ... 

70,655 

34,759 

35,896 

Tiyy an 

m »«* 

... 45 

Butchers . 

35 

10 

Kasayi 

*■1 >•> 

1 

Leather-workers . 

1 

*»» 

Cbakkiliyan 

*»« »»* 

176,608 

88,025 

88,583 

M&diga ... 

«»* •** 

3,757 

1,849 

1,908 


chap: ii 

Caste. 
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CHAP. II. 
Caste. 


Castes, Tribes and Races—*^. 


Caste, Tribe or Race. Total, 

Males. 

Females. 

Mutr&cha 

Village watchmen . 

... ... 66 

32 

34 

Muitiriyan 

... ... 2 

1 

1 

Talaiyari 

146 

69 

77 

Toti 

Scavengers. 

459 

171 

288 

Odde 

Earth-workers. 

64,614 

31,462 

33,152 

Mat-makers , Basket-makers and Cane-splitters . 
Gauriga 14*7 69 

78 

Korava or Yerukala 

12,417 

6,030 

6,387 

Mddara ... ... 

840 

427 

413 

Valaiyan 

Hunters and Fowlers. 

8,959 

4,388 

4,571 

Yddan ... ... 

1,941 

995 

946 

Yilliyan ... ... 

958 

458 

500 

Miscellaneous and Disreputable Vagrants . 

Sankara ... ... 43 21 

22 

Sdle 

... ... 8 

1 

7 

JLndi 

Beggars . 

35,160 

16,957 

18,203 

DAsari ... ... 

272 

130 

142 

Helava ... 

99 

46 

53 

Jogi 

106 

63 

53 

Palaniyan 

2 

1 

1 

Pambaikkaran . . . 

339 

190 

149 

Panisavan 

550 

266 

284 

Pic’chaikkaran ... 

8 

4 

4 

TJrumikkaran 

29 

16 

13 

Yfranmshti 

30 

13 

17 

Dommara 

Tumblers and Acrobats. 

1,077 

488 

589 

Jetti 

68 

33 

35 

Kdtt&di ... 

68 

33 

35 

Yast&d 

4 

2 

2 

Burmese 

Chinese ... ... 

Non-Indian Asiatic Races. 

... ... 206 

206 

2 

4 

Moghal ... 

**♦ .*« 342 

176 

166 

Parsi 

»•» 3 

1 

2 

Pathan 

... •** 8,525 

4,265 

4,260 

Saiyad 

... ... 2,385 

1,215 

1,170 

Sheik , M 

»»• .»* 8,486 

4,287 

4,199 
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Castes, 

Tribes and Races- 

~eont. 


CHAP. IX. 

Caste, Tribe or Race. 

Total, 

Non»Asiatic Races. 

Males. 

Females. 

Caste. 

European 

234 

Eurasians . 

117 

117 


Eurasian 

694 

Christian Converts . 

360 

344 


Native Christian 

9,942 

Titular Names . 

4,817 

5,125 


Kavundan 

132 

69 

63 


Maniyakkaran ... 

6 

4 

2 


Mudali 

462 

232 

230 


N&yakkan 

369 

198 

171 


N&yudu ... 

94 

50 

44 


Pillai 

41 

26 

15 


Rayar 

2 

... 

2 


Tevan 

73 

39 

34 



Territorial, Linguistic and Sectarian Names. 


Brail mo ... 

... 

... 

... 

7 

4 

3 

Gentu. 


... 


4 

3 

1 

Gujar&ti ... 



... 

1 

1 

•«« 

Kao’ chi ... 




1 

1 

... 

Karnataka 




1 

1 

... 

Liugayat ... 

... 

»•* 

... 

15,854 

7,711 

8,143 

Madhva ... 




1 

1 

... 

Marv&di ... 




2 

2 


Musalman 




679 

365 

314 

Nasrani ... 

... 


«*< 

2 

2 

... 

Pandiyan ... 


... 


41 

20 

21 

Saivan ... 


... 


2,333 

1,087 

1,246 

Soliyan ... 




1,950 

933 

1,017 

Tamil 

... 

... 


50 

20 

30 

Telugu 


... 

M. 

354 

162 

192 

Vadagalax 




1 

... 

1 

Yaishnava 

... 

... 


202 

101 

101 



Unclassified Castes. 



Beylie ... 

• » 4 


... 

9 

6 

4 

Padap&chi 



... 

3 

1 

2 

Pakkinikkaran 



... 

8 

4 

4 

Pakkiri ... 

M . 


... 

2 

1 

1 

Pangar ... 



... 

9 

4 

* 5 

P&ttarvandu 




3 

S 

... 

T&di 

... * 


... 

6 

3 

3 

Yaiyani ... 

... 


... 

1 

1 

... 

Caste not returned 


153 

102 

51 


Grand Total 

... 

2,004,839 

981,700 

1,028,139 
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CHAP. II. Every person enumerated at the census was required to state 
Language, his mother-tongue. Some difficulty was experienced in compiling 
~~ the information thus obtained, as in many cases the name of the 
caste or tribe was given as that of the language also, and it took 
both time and trouble to find out whether in each case there was. 
or was not a tribal dialect and, if not, to ascertain the real lan- 
guage. Inquiry showed that in most cases there was no separate* 
dialect ; in a few instances it was more difficult to decide. For 
example, KMa, Pulaiya and Malasa were returned as languages, 
but an examination of vocabularies showed that they did not differ 
appreciably from Tamil, and they were accordingly treated as 
synonyms for that language. Selaga and Ur 411 were also taken 
as the equivalent of Tamil, though a few Solagas are believed to 
speak Canarese. The numerous entries in the schedules were* 
eventually reduced to the following twenty-eight items ; — 


Statistics of Mother-tongue returned at the census of 1891 



Humber 


Number 

Language, 

returning 

Language. 

returning 


it. 

> 


it. 

Madras Languages , 


Other Indian Languages — 




cont. 


Badaga ... 

Hindustani 

Irula 

21 

21,693 

377 

Marathi 

Marvadi ... 

3,064 

11 

Kanarese ... 

238,114 

Non-Indian Asiatic 


Konkani 

26 

Languages. 


Kurumba ... ... ... 

Lambadi 

Malay alam 

Patntil 

13 

837 

1,095 

19 

Arabic ... ... ... 

Chinese ... 

Syriac ... ... ' ... 

9 

3 

2 

Tamil ... 

Telugu 

1,297,174 

440,307 

Non- A siatic Lang-uages* 


Tula 

3 

English 

898 

Yerukala or Korava ... ! 

183 

French 

iSW 



Greek . ■ ' ... . ... ' ... 

1 

Other Indian Languages . 


Portuguese ... 

Celtic "■ 

55 



I 

Bengali 

10 



Burmese ... ... 

206 

Parent-tongue not re- | 

445 

Gujarati ... 

Hindi 

239 

5 

2 

turned. ; 


Kao’chi ... ... 

Total ... | 

- 1 

8,004,839 

i 


Tamil is the mother-tongue of 64*72 per cent, of the popu- 
lation, Telugu of 21*97 per cent., Eanarese *o£ 11*88 per cent., 
and Hindustani of 1*08 per cent. The distribution by taluks 
of these four languages is shown below ; — 
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Taluk. 

Total 

Number returning 

population. 

Tamil. 

Telugu. 

Kanarese. 

Hindustani. 

Bhavdni 

Coimbatore ... 
Dharapuram 

Erode .... - ... 

Karnr 

Kollegal 

Palladam 

PoHachx 

Saty amangalam. 
Udamaipet - 1 

119,869 

307,194 

249,221 

247,008 

241,794 

88,533 

270,390 

183,669 

184,105 

143,056 

86,839 
149,106 
197,915 
208,255 
169,570 
3,197 
188,025 
, 106,437 
110,721 
77,049 

22,329 

83,424 

38,166 

32,135 

32,992 

10,908 

66,613 

58,676 

39,271 

55,793 

3,295 
65,871 
11,595 
4,114 
7,544 
69,847 
13,719 
16,565 : 
30,879 
8,685 

820 

5,361 

1,211 

2,031 

1,403 

3.662 

1.663 
1,639 
2,622 : 
1,281 

Total ... 

*2,004,839 

1,297,194 

440,307 

238,114 

31,698 


Kanarese is found chiefly in Kolleg&l, where it is spoken by 
78*95 per cent, of the population, and it is also the mother- 
tongue of 21*45 per cent, of the inhabitants of Coimbatore and of 
16*78 per cent, of the people of Saty aman gglam. Telugu is found 
throughout the district, but in no taluk is it the predominant 
language. It is the mother-tongue of nearly all the Kammas, 
Ohakkiliyans, Balrjas and Yadugans and of many of the Chettis. 
Hindustani is spoken for the most part by foreign Musalmans. 
The Mala yd lam and Marat hi-sipe&kuig people are most numerous 
in the Coimbatore taluk, and all the Irulas except 34 are also 
in that taluk. The total number of Irulas in the district is 
7,020 and the majority have returned Tamil as their vernacular. 
Those who have, returned the Irula dialect are, for the most part, 
natives of the Nxlgiri slopes. Similarly Karumba is the dialect 
of the Kurumba tribe of the hills ; the Kummbas of the plains 
have mostly returned Kanarese as their mother-tongue, although 
flieir speech is a distinct dialect of that language and differs 
appreciably from the standard. Patnid is the Gujar&ti dialect of 
the Patnul (silk-weaver) caste, which is only slightly represented 
in Coimbatore. There are 12,41 7- Tenthalas or Koravas in the 
district, but only 183 have returned the tribal dialect. Of the 
1,465 Lamhddis 837 have returned Lambadi as their mother- 
tongue. The Burmese are convicts in the Central Jail. 

The number of persons who returned European languages is 
981, but the returns show only 928 Europeans and Eurasians. 
The difference indicates that some Europeans or Eurasians have 
made no return of race and that some natives have returned 
European languages as their vernacular. Greek was returned by 
a railway passenger who gave Greece . as his birth-place but 
Eurasian as his race. • 
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CHAPTER III. 

AGE, SEX AND MAKEIAGE. 


The general age constitution of the population of the district 
is shown by the following statement, in which statistics for the 
presidency as a whole and for England and Wales are added for 
purposes of comparison : — 


Statement showing the number at each age in a total of 10,000 of each sex . 



Coimbatore. 

Madras 

Presidency, 

1891. 

England 

and 

Age. 

1881. 

1891. 

Wales, 

1881. 

Males, 

0 ... ... 

319 

356 

330 

298 

1 

233 

197 

171 


2 ... ... ... 

218 

369 

315 

278 

3 ... 

261 

394 

352 

273 

4 ... ... ... 

274 

332 

314 

272 

0 4 ... ... ... 


1,648 

1,482 

1,391 

6-14 ... ... ... 

2,743 

2,421 

1,584 

2,475 

2,350 

15-24 ... ... ... 


1,648 

1,883 

25—34 ... ... ... 

1,732 

1,681 

1,849 

1,441 

35—44 ... ... ... 

1,249 

1,265 

746 

1,262 

1,122 

45-54 ... 

733 

792 

818 

65 and oyer ... 

568 

655 

V;f . 692 

995 

Total ... 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

Females . 

0 

314 

356 

338 

282 

1 ... ... . ..■ 

233 

201 

178 

257 

2 ... ... ... 

218 

373 

327 

265 

3 ... ... ... 

277 

392 

. 365 

260 

4 Ml ... ... 

271 

317 

316 

258 

0- 4 ... ... 

1,313 

1,639 

1,524 

1,322 

2,232 

5—14 mi ... ... 

2,546 

2,240 

2,269 

15-24 ... 

1,681 

1,640 

1,798 

1,756 

1,871 

25-34 

1,853 

1,750 

1,479 

35—44 ... ... 

1,198 

1,190 

1,166 

1,142 

45-54 H , 

777 

762 

765 

•855 

55 and over ... ... 

632 

731 

770 

1,099 

Total ... 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 



As explained in the census report, the returns of age are far 
from acourate, the most noticeable error being an overstatement 
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of the numbers in the 25-34 period at the expense of those be- 
longing to the 15-24 group. This error is very marked in the 
figures for Coimbatore. 

It will be observed that the proportion of children under five 
is very high in Coimbatore, and the same circumstance is found 
in all the famine districts. In 1881, on the other hand, it was 
very low owing to the mortality of children and the check to 
the birth-rate caused by the famine. The famine also had a great 
effect on the old and the proportion of people over 55 was much 
higher in 1891 than in 1881, while the excess begins so early as 
35. The relatively low proportion at 15-24 is due partly to the 
famine and partly to faulty returns, many persons at this period 
of life having exaggerated their ages ; and owing to these causes 
the numbers returned as being at the 25-34 period are higher 
than the actual facts. 

In the report on the census of 1891 it was assumed that all 
males between the ages of 15 and 59 and all females between 15 
and 44 were, as a rule, capable of earning their own living and 
these periods were accordingly taken to be what is called the 
useful lifetime. On this basis it is found that 54*71 per cent, of 
the males and 46*28 per cent, of the females of Coimbatore are at 
the useful ages. In other words, about one-half of the population 
of # the district is supported by the other half. For the presidency 
exclusive of the Agency Tracts, the proportions are 55*26 per cent, 
for males and 46*64 per cent, for females. 

The population shows a preponderance of females, the propor- 
tion being 1,042 females to 1,000 of the opposite sex. In 1881 
the ratio was 1,054 to 1,000. The following statement gives the 
proportion at different ages for Coimbatore and the presidency as 
a whole exclusive of the Agency Tracts : — 




Number of females 
per 1,000 males. 


Number of females 
per 1,000 males. 

Age. 


■ Coim- 
batore. 

Presi- 

dency. 

Age. 

Coim- 

batore. 

Presi- 

dency. 

O 


1,044 

1,048 

25-29 ... 

1,126 

1,082 

1 


1,001 

1,065 

30-34 ... ... 

1,103 

1,098 

2 


1,055 

1,068 

35-39 ... 

923 

876® 

a 


1,035 

997 

1,059 

40-44 ... ... 

1,037 

1,019 

4 

. * * * ' 

1,027 

45-49 ... 

941 

856 

0- 4 ... 


1,037 

f 1,051 

50-54 

1,194 

1,107 

5- 9 ... 


999 

991 

55-59 

1,018 

907 

10-14 ... 


916 

873 

60 and over ... 

1,222 

1,220 

15-19 ... 
20-24 ... 


922 

1,244 

i 965 

1,213 

. All ages 

1,042 

1,026 

■ : 
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dependent 
ages. 


Sex. 
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In this connection the marginal statement showing the number 

of male births to 1,000 female 
births is interesting. It will be 
seen that on an average there 
are nearly 5 per cent, more boys 
than girls born, yet in the first 
year of life the census shows 
that the girls appreciably out- 
number the boys. This proves 
that the infant mortality is much 
higher among males than females, 
notwithstanding the greater value 
attached to male life in this 
country. It is possible that the 
registration of births is more defective in the case of female than 
of male children, hut the error due to this cause cannot he 
great, as the excess of male births is not large in comparison with 
the facts found in other districts and in European countries. 
The high proportion of females at 60 and over is in accordance 
with what is generally observed in all countries. The excessive 
predominance at the 20-24 period is probably due in part to an 
exaggeration in the age of females under 20. 

The ratio for each of the three principal religions is shown* in 

the marginal table. The great 
excess of females among Musal- 
mans is remarkable : it is chiefly 
due to the predominance of 
females found in the Karfir 
taluk, where there are 1,53? fe- 
males to 1,000 of the opposite sex. 
The age returns show that this 
anomalous ratio is found almost entirely at the working period 
of life, and it is no doubt due to the absence of adult males who 
have temporarily migrated to other districts. Again in the Ivartir 
taluk there are 2,141 Musalman wives to 1,099 husbands of that 
religion, which is another proof of the absence of adult males for 
polygamy is not greatly practised amongst Musalmans. Females 
are relatively more numerous among the urban than among the 
#ural population both in Coimbatore and in the presidency gener- 
ally. In Coimbatore the number of females per 1,000 males is 
1,070 for the urban and 1,041 for the rural population; for the 
presidency as a whole the ratios are 1,047 and 1,020 to 1,000 
respectively. 


, r : ; . ' j 

Bellgion. ] 

Females per 
X 9 000 males. 

Hindus ... 

1,041 

Musalmans 

1,107 

Christians 

1,068 


ITear. 

Male births to 
1,000 female 
births. 

1882 

1,041 

1888 

1,041 

1884, 

1,047 

1885 ... ... 

1,060 

IS 86 

1,042 

1887 

. 1,039 

1888 

1,070 

1889 

1,042 

. ,Mean : : ... ■ 

1,049 
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The statements appended to this chapter show the civil or con- 
jugal condition of the population of each taluk, and the subjoined 
table affords information for the district as a whole as to the 
proportion of unmarried, married and widowed at each principal 
age-period and also as to the age-constitution of those in each 
conjugal condition. The figures for the whole presidency are added 
for purposes of comparison : — 
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01 the male population 55 per cent, are single, 42 per cent, 
are married and 3 per cent, are widowers. 

The proportion of unmarried is higher than that for the pre- 
sidency, but this is chiefly due to the fact that the proportion at 
the youthful ages is-higher than that for the province as a whole ; 
there is little evidence that marriage takes place later in life. The 
proportion of men over 25 who are still unmarried is small. 

Of the female population 40 per cent, are single, 42 per cent, 
married and 18 per cent, widows. Comparatively few girls appear 
to he married before fifteen, but the returns* cannot be altogether 
trusted here as a number of girls under fifteen have been retnrned 
as older than they really are and many of the wives who appear 
as over fifteen are undoubtedly under that age. It is satisfactory to. 
note that the proportion of widows is lower than for the presidency 
generally, and that among the widows actually found there are 
relatively fewer young widows. The proportion of widows, and of 
young widows also, is however a high one when compared with 
European countries, and even with other parts of India. There 
are about two widows to every five wives and rather more than 
five widows to every widower. 

Taking the child-hearing period as 15-39 there are 332,000 
wives at the fertile ages. In England there are 290 births to each 
thousand wives of child-bearing age, and the proportion in India 
is probably not less than this. This gives 96,300 births per 
annum, or a birth-rate of rather over 48 per mille. 

There are 1,045 wives to every 1,000 husbands, w r hich is about 
the proportion for the presidency. Some of this excess of wives is 
due to the absence of husbands and the rest to polygamy. In the 
case of Musalmans there are 1,134 wives to 1,000 husbands, but 
the total numbers are small and, as already stated, many Musalman 
husbands, especially in the Karur talnk, must he absent from 
their homes. 
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Statement showing the Ages of the people — cont. 
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Statistics, 




Statement showing the Number of Unmarried according to the census of 1891 . 
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CHAP. III. 
Marriage 
Statistics. 



Statement shelving the Number 1 of Widowed according to the census of 1891 , 


AGE, SEX AND MARRIAGE. 89 
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CHAPTER IV. 

RAINFALL, SEASONS AND PRICES. 

The statements appended to this section show the rainfall regis- chap. IV. 

tered at each recording station for a series of years. The average Rainfall. 

district rainfall for the years 1870-89 is 25 *‘65 inches, of which 

5T6 fall in April and May (k&r rains), 8*30 in the south-west 

monsoon from June to September and 12*19 in the north-east 

monsoon from October to March; of this, however, the January 

to March showers, measuring 0*93 inches, are agriculturally useless 

except at the beginning of J annary. The k&r and north-east rains 

are usually a good deal in excess one year and beiow the average 

in the next year. The maximum recorded district average since 

1870 is 33*20 inches in 1880, and the minimum 17*48 inches in 

1876. Compared with the surrounding districts, the figures are as 

follows 

INCHES. 

, 25*65 

29*82 
; 31*46 

34-02 
. 114*51 

Coimbatore had for the above period the lowest rainfall of any 
district, Rellary and Anantapur alone excepted, the next lowest 
being Tinnevelly with 26*90 inches. During that period rain fell 
on an average on 42 days per year, or the same as in Kumool, 

Cuddapah and Madura, Many of the falls, however, must have 
been mere showers or drizzles of no value whatever in this tropical 
and dry district. 

A mere table of rainfall is, however, often misleading ; the 
intervals between the falls and the amount of each fall must be 
known ; locality, soil and crops must he considered for a complete 
agricultural diagnosis in any given year, and, speaking generally, 
a monthly table for a whole district is not of much value ; the 
circumstances of each taluk differ, and a rainfall table must there- 
fore be at least by taluks. Statistics of monthly rainfall for each 

II. 3T 


Coimbatore 

Madura 

Salem 

Trichinopoly 

Malabar 
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recording station are appended, and the subjoined abstract gives 
the average rainfall for each recording station at the different 
seasons of the year : — 


Statement of Average Rainfall at the different seasons of the year . 


Recording stations. 

Kar. 

South-west 

monsoon. 

North-east 

monsoon. 

Total. 

Kol legal 

7*25 

15-75 

11*90 

34-90 

T&lavadi and Gopiohetti- 
palaiyam ... 

7T1 

9*60 

13*11 

29*82 

Satyamangalam 

4*54 

8*45 

13*92 

20*91 

Bhavani ... 

503 

11*05 

12*50 

28*58 

Erode 

5*31 

0-71 

11*62 

26*64 

Kardr 

5*06 

9*68 

11*97 

26-71 

Dharapuram 

4*44 

3*55 

11*77 

19-76 

IJdamalpet ... 

4*85 

3*44 | 

■ ■ ' ■ ' | 

13*70 

. | 

21*99 

Palladam ... j 

4*55 j 

4-00 

11*78 | 

20-33 

Coimbatore 

4*26 

5-82 

11*65 

21*73 

Polldchi 

6*11 

12-96 

11-14 

30-21 

District Average ... 

5-16 

8-30 

i 

12-19 

25-65 


Note.- — Kar= April and May. 

South-west monsoon = June to September. 
North-east monsoon = October to March. 


The rainfall is lowest in Dtardpuram, and it is also precarious 
in Palladam. The fall is heaviest in the north and extreme south- 
west of the district. In the tracts with scanty rainfall, the north- 
east monsoon brings in from two to four times the quantity of rain 
received during the other monsoon. 
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Average Rainfall of the Coimbatore district in inches. Rainfall. 


Years. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

c5 

1 

£ 

■■ A ■ 

0Q . 
& 

4 

Septem- 

ber, 

October. 

> CD, 

Decem- 

ber. 

Total. 

1870 

0*44 


0*39 

0*84 

1*50 

3*12 

1*68 

3*07 

3-08] 4-95 

2*94 

0*62 

22*63 

1871 

0-78 

1*01 

1*92 

1*80 

3*55 

1*20 

1*43 

1*64 

2*40i 5*02 

8-99 

0*16 

29*90 

1872 


0-46 


1*64 

3*10 

3-77 

2*43 

2*64 

4*42- 1*92 

4*49 

1*37 

26*24 

1873 

. . ♦ 

1*99 

6*01 

3-57 

3*10 

0-73 

1*15 

2*55 

1-98 7-70 

1*50 

0*19 

24*47 

1874 

0*05 

0*33 

0* L4 

1*47 

2-79 

1*76 

2*32 

2-06 

2*97 4*94 

4*41 

0-77 

84-01 

1875 

0-09 


0-67 

2*48 

3-51 

1*88 

0*96 

1*18 

1*30 8*80 

1*98 

0-28 

23*13 

1876 



0*41 

1*22 

4*99 

0*60 

1*56 

2*96 

2*65| 2*12 

0*83 

0*14 

17*48 

1877 


o 

6 

0*58 

1*06 

2*32 

2*40 

0*39 

0*64 

5-85' 9-26 

4*00 

3-75 

80*26 

1878 

0*13 


0*01 

2*06 

3*55 

1*59 

2-85 

3*99 

3*18j 4*90 

2*44 

0-77 

25*47 

1879 

0*15 

6*33 

1*S8 

0*61 

3*53 

0*65 

4*52 

1-20 

3*20 

4-30 

1*81 

0*22 

22*40j 

1880 

0*14 


0*08 

3*21 

3*81 

0*98 

0*94 

3*18 

1*68 

7*33 

10*94 

0*91 

33*20 

1881 

0*01 



0*15 

0-39 

4*08 

0*49 

0*30 

2*45 

2-57 

2*71 

4*70 

1*40 

19*25 

1882 

0*99 


0*30 

1*30 

5*99 

2*14 

! 2*44 

3*33 

1*79! 7*60 

5*07 

0*56 

31*51 

1883 

0*01 


0*33 

1-07 

4*03 

! 0*73 

1*50 

4*84 

0*96 

9*94 

5*25 

2*55 

31*21 

1884 

0*49 


0-73 

0*54 

2*14 

1 1*50 

0*33 

1*34 

0-61 

8-76 

6*21 

2*49 

24*94 

1885 

... 


0*50 

0*34 

2*36 

| 3*42 

0*35 

0*90 

3*47 

10*94 

1*42 

4*78 

28*48 

1886 

0*02 


0*34 

0*49 

6*53 

1*16 

3*36 

3*45 

3-87 

2*22 

2*77 

0*36 

24*57 

1887 

0*04; 

0*25 

1'19 

2*86 

2*62 

1*40 

0*60 

2*43 

1*48 

7-32 

4*11 

3*08 

27*38 

1888 

0*02 


0*21 

1*74 

3*43 

0*95 

0*49 

0*47 

3*99 

3*90 

4*03 

0*62 

19*85 

1889 

0*09 


0*69 

4*66 

2*90 

1*44 

2*23 

1*86 

5*01 

4*81 

1*76 

1*25 

26*70 

Average— 1870-89. 

0*18 

0*22 

0*53 

1*67 

3*49 

160 

1*59 

2*30 

2*81 

5*97 

3*98 

1*31 

25-65 

1890 

0*22: 0*01 

1*31 

3*31 

3*31 
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8*89 
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25-03 

1891 
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0*79 
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2*35 

2*16 
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0*96 

1*26 

6*78 

9*30 

0*01 

32-18 

1894 

0-03 0-63 

0*78 

2*22 

3*45 

0*90 

0*91 

3*09 

1*77 

7-16 

1*89 

0*02 

22-86 


Average Number of Wet days. 
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Statement of Rainfall at different stations in inches. 


Recording 

stations. 

Years 

January. 

February. 

March, 

April. 

May. 

9 

a 

s 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

Total. 


< 

1870 




1*00 

3*00 

3*60 

3-47 

8*45 

| 

j ■■ ■ ' 

4*90 

6*40 



. .... 

30*82 



1871 

6*05 


2*05 

0*39 

8*40 


2*20 

5*00 

5*60 

8*60 

3*02 


36*31 



1872 


0-80 

... : 

0*30 

5*20 

5*40 

4*20 

8*00 

6*68 

4*71 

2*10 

1*10 

38*49 



1873 




7*30 

3*90 

0*14 


6*00 

5*10 

12*84 

0*04 

0*50 

35*82 



1874 




0*70 

6*90 

1*40 

3-67 

3*80 

6*80 

11-71 

3-00 

■; ,,, 

37*98 



1875 



0-50 

0*90 

4-70 

3*04 

0*50 

2-07 

5*66 

7*91 

0*40 


25-68 



1876 



205 

0-95 

7-54 

0*76 

2*43 

9*37 

7-32 

1*55 



31*97 



1877 



1*70 

1*75 

6*10 

1*75 

0*48 


11-12 

12*90 

2*22 

1*20 

39*22 



1878 



0*10 

1*00 

5-72 

2*55 

4*90 

5*29 

7-20 

12*52 

1-67 

0*04 

40*99 



1879 

0-65 

6*05 

0*95 

1*40 

3*35 

0*35 

7-92 

0*90 

8*83 

9-32 

2-07 


35*79 



1880 

0*40 


0*84 

2*25 

9-70 

1*75 

1-70 

9*16 

3*60 

12*19 

5*30 

6*30 

47*19 



1881 



0*20 

2-70 

6*80 

1*10 

0*20 

3*95 

7-50 

0*20 

4-50 

0*20 

26*86 



1882 

2-70 



0*07 

7-30 

1*92 

3*02 

7*90 

5*03 

6-50 

7-50 


41*94 



1883 



0-95 

2*30 

7-00 

0*80 

2*00 

8*15 

1-30 

9*20 

2*30 

5*00 

39*00 

: *3 

5D 


1884 



0*20 

1*10 

4*40 

3*15 

0*58 

3-36 

2*88 

4-57 

2*67 

1*10 

24*01 


1885 

t#t 

... 

1*00 


4*50 

3-50 


0*90 

3*90 

12*65 

1*45 

3*20 

31*10 

*9 


1886 

' 


0*50 

6*30 

9*60 

2*80 

6*50 

9*02 

8*40 

2*90 

1*90 


41*92 

M 


1887 



0'70 

1*80 

4*83 

2-20 

0-30 

3-00 

• 3*25 

10*17 

5-70 

1*10 

33*05 



1888 


■ ff* ■ . 


1*80 

3*54 

2-10 

0-65 

riO 

5*90 

0-75 

2*97 


18*81 



1889 


*•* 

2*50 

2*49 

2* 42 

4*25 

5*52 

| 4*18 

i' '■ '■ V 

11*65 

7-00 

0*40 

0*70 

41-11 



Average — ) 
1870-89. j 

0*19 

© 

© 

0*71 

1*53 

5*72 

2*13 

2*51 

4*98 

6*13 

■■ 

7*78 

2*46 

0*72 

34*90 



1890 ... 



0*09 

6-49 

5*98 

1*30 

1*05 

2*90 

2*15 

8-10 

6*85 

0*40 

35*81 



1891 



2*30 

3*33 

1*02 

[ 4*89 

1*17 

0*25 

0-40 

5-34 


0*12 

18*82 



1892 




1*32 

7-59 

6*40 

1*57 

8*76 

1*36 

4*16 

... 

0*14 

31*80 



1893 

o ; o7 

2-19 

6*35 

1*80 

3*02 

3*49j 

4*36 

0*34 

2*14 

12*26 

4*62 

40*64 


Is. 

1894. ... 

... 


2*11; 

3*59 

j 6*01 

0*91 

1*96 

6*75 

2*54 

7*29 

2*20 

0*08 

83*44 


IT; 

1883 



1*29 

1*85 

5*35 

0*40 

1*30 

4*20 

1*30 

9*61 

5*75 

3*70 

84*76 



1884 

1 



0*70 

2*45 

1 0*90 


I 0*01 

0*20 

7*70 

2*20 

0*75 

14*91 

E 


1885 



1 0*60 

2*01 

5*98 

3*26 

6*12 

1 0*40 

4*69 

12*45 

2*09 

1*53 

33*13 

3 

: ,>■» 


1886 

... ; 


0*80 

2*12 

8*23 

1*04 

3*87 

*6*46 

4*05 

1*45 

1*65 

0*40 

30*07 



1887 

| .... 


1*40 

1*78 

3*30 

3*32 


2*00 

2*95 

9*90 

5*70| 

0*60 

80*96 

■■ 


1888 




3*40 

2*10 

0*78 

... 

0*65 

8*90 

1*36 

4*17| 

0*10 

21*46 

£ 

2 


1889 

0*60 


3*60 

4*70 

5*80 

1*98 

2*15 

2*80 

9*45 

8*95| 

1*20} 

2*25' 

43*48 

' £ 

Q, J 

■ 'O 

■ 

ftj 

a- 

■3 

te 


Average— \ 
1883-89. J 

0*09 


1*10 

2'37 

4*74 

1*67 

1*06 

2*36 

4*51 

7*34j 

3*25 

1*33 

29 82 


|;tp; 

: 1890 



0‘80 

1*65 

2*55 ! 

* 4*04 

0*60 

1*27 

1*30 

j 

2-9ol 

1*45 

1*00 

17*56 

- c8 


1891 

♦ . 

0-95 

1*85 

1*05 

1*25 

0*92 

0*50 

2*60 

1*60 

7-90| 

3*30 

4*06 

25*98 



1892 


0*44 

0*21 

2*85 

5*98 

2*83 

0*47 

6*85 

1*93 

7-54; 


0*20 

29*30 



1893 


1*30 

5*53 

4*30 

1*34 

4*57 

1*48 

1*79 

3*09 

12-67 

6*91 


42*98 


- 

1894 


0-42 

0*32 

1*65 

5*63 

0*85 

1*53 

2*84 

1 

2*48 

10-80 

2*24 

■ 1 


28*76 

:v. ; . 


# G6pichettipalaiyam station from June 1890, 


RAINFALL, SEASONS AND PRICES. 45 


Number of Wet days. 


CHAP. IV. 
Rainfall, 


Recording 

stations. 

Years. 

r 

■ c 
§ 

February. 

March. 

April. 

: 

s 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

Total. 

r 

3870 




1 

4 

3 

4 

7 

4 

7 



30 



1871 

1 


i 

2 

S 


2 

7 

6 

9 

2 

. .. 

38 



1872 


i 


2. 

4 

6 

5 

6 

9 

° 

5 

3 

46 



1873 

... 


... 

5 

3 



10 

6 

11 


1 

36 



1874 




2 

9 

3 

5 

5 

6 

9 

5 


44 



1875 

... 


1 

2 

4 

3 

2 

4 

6 

12 

1 

, 

36 



1876 



1 

3 

8 

4 

8 

10 

5 

2 



41 



1877 



3 

4 

0 

5 

1 


14 

15 

3 

2 

52 



1878 

• » * 


1 

1 

5 

5 

9 

14 

10 

8 

2 


ssf" 



1879 

2 


4 

5 

8 

1 

11 

4 

9 

10 

4 


68 



1880 

1 


2 

6 

15 

4 

8 

12 

8 

15 

11 

1 

83 



1881 



2 

3 

10 

3 

2 

10 

6 

2 

9 

1 

48 



1882 ... 

2 




12 

4 

9 

10 

11 

10 

12 


70 



1883 



3 

3 

10 

’2 

6 

11 

3 

15 

6 

3 

62 



1884 



1 

2 

9 

5 

1 

4 

4 

11 

3 

2 

42 

5J0 


1885 



1 

... 

6 

3 


4 

5 

18 

2 

5 

39 

i i 


1886 



2 

2 

13 

4 

9 

9 

13 

5 

4 

* * . 

61 

M 


1887 

; ... : 


1 

5 

9 

7 

1 

7 

6 

11 

6 

2 

66 


1888 



, ,, 

5 

6 

4 

1 

2 

10 

2 

10 


40 



1889 • 


... 

1 

4 

4 

7 

: 

8 

6 

15 

10 

/■ ; 

1 

3 

69 



Average— 1 
1870-89. j 



1 

3 

8 

■ 1 

4 

• ■ ■■ .i 

6 

■ ; 

7 

. . 

8 

” j 

9 ; 

4 

1 

60 



1890 



1 

2 

6 

2 i 

1 

9 

Yj 

6 

i 

H 

' ■ 

S’] 


46 



1891 


2 


4 

4 

6 

7 

2 

2 

10 



37 



1892 ; 




5 

11 

12 

5 

12 

4 

■ 7- 

: .... \ 

i 

57 



1893 


3 

3 

5 

6 

8 

8 

2 

5 

17 

8 


66 



1894 



3 } 

5 

9 

1 

4 

12 

6 j 

.12 ; 

2 I 


' 64 

r 

1883 

) 















! 1884 






No record. 






a 


! 1885 

3 













; c? :■ 


j 1886 



: ' i ; 

2 j 

10 

4 

8 

7 

. 6 

4 

4 

■ 1 

47 

'S'- :■ 


! 1887 

... . 

V.vi’. v ' 

■ 2 

f" 

9 

10 


4 

! 6 

13 

10 

i 2 

60 

'3. 

; 1888 ... 




i 5 ! 

| 5 

4 


2 

12 

6 

! 9 

1 

44 

1 

A 

' -jo ■ 

'' ^ 


1889 

'I | 


'*4; 

i 8 

j ■ 

j 7 

i 

6 

7 

8 

13 

1 13 

! 4 

| 3 

74 


Average — ) 




j 

: 6 

i"™"" 

l ■ 

! 8 




i 

9 

h 

i — 



vp 

o 


1886-89. j 



2 

6 

4 

5 

i- 

9 

1 7 

1 

68 

n 




1 












‘ ■ c8 
















,p S 






! 







! 



5> '■■■ 


1890 ... ... 


.■ ■ 

S 

f 5 ■ 

5 

3 

4 

5 

. ■ 

: 10 

| 6 

■ 2 

j 48 



1891 


■' 3 

, 1 

f> 3 

2 

4 

1 

3 

/'■ ' 2 

9 

!■ 4 

6 

{ 38 

EH 


1892 ... 


...■ 2 

1 

r . s 

9 

7 

2 

9 

1 s 

12 

i 

! . 1 

! 51 



1893 ... 


3 

5 

!■■■■ 6 

3 

{ 10 

5 

3 

3 

; il 

i 9 

! 

88 

i, 


1894 ... ... 


1 

1 

j * 

10 

j 1 

! 

4 

8 

i 

i 7 

i 8 

' 4 


47 
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COIMBATGRfe. 


Statement of Rainfall at different stations in inches — eout. 


Years. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

£ 

June. 

£ 

rs 

August. 

September. 

October. 

CO 

a 

© 

g 

& 

December. 

Total. 

1883 

O'lO 


' 

015 

. 

2-05 

7-43 

... 

l'S8| 4-15 

0*55 

16*54 

5*60; 4*95 

. , 

43-70 

1884 

035 




1*35 

0*50 


0*82) 0*40 

11*32 

11*01 

1*90 

27*65 

1885 




... 

2*00 

3*40 



5*00 

7-73 

2*53 

5-27 

25*93 

1886 




0*65 

4*50 

0*63 

4*05 

0*85 

2*30 

6*22 

6-70 


25*90 

1887 

0*64j 3*00 

0*70 

3*75 

1*95 

1-50 

— 

2-70 

0*20 

7-38 

2-90 

5*50 

30*22 

1888 

o-ioi 0-05 


1*00 

5*50 

0*15; 0*15! 0*10 

1 

2*45 

8*50 

6*65 


24*65 

1889 



1*00 

2*00 

3*30 

2*20;' 3*40 

1'30 

: 

3*00 

4-00 

2*88 

1-65 

24*78 

1890 

0*20 

O'lO 

2*25 

4*66 

3-27 

0*42 

0*64 

1*36 0*41 

6-70 

1*24 

2*85 

24*10 

1891 

1*64 

3*00 

2*38 

4*60 

1*30 

1*05 

1-72 


0*75 

16*92 

2-07 

2*01 

37*44 

1892 : 


1*20 


4-83 

3*31 

2-71 

0*40 

2*52 

0*3.0 

6-18 

0-71 

2*93 

25*09 

1893 

0-39 

0-43 

7-99 

1*71 

1*92 

2-00 0-46 

0*49 

ri6 10-47 

14-83 

. W 

41*85 

1894 . ! 

... 

0*45 

1*48 

0’99 

3*27 

o 

CO 

i- - o 

o 

so 

o 

3*09 

1*34 

4-98 

0-67 


17-37 

! 

1883 

... 



0*40 

4*79 

1*35 

0-10 8-65 

1-30 13-50 

6*25 

1*55 

„ ' ; 

37*89 

1884 



0*12 

0*55 

2*85 

0*65 

0*10 

1*00 

0-50 10-35 

2-72 

1-30 

20-14 

1885 

... 


iJ'f 

0*15 

1*00 

5-50 

0*10 


6*30 

9-00 


8*00 

80*05! 

1886, 




0*75 

6*65: 

0*80 

5'12 

3‘92| 4-40 

1*57 

3*00 


26*2ll 

1887 

... 


0*80 

2*40 

3*25j 


l-(»i 2-50 0'65 

... 5*46 

1 4*30! 

| 

1 2*32 

22*68 

1888 



0*05 

1*60 

4*40 

2*95 

... 

1*00 

7-65 

4*15 

2-27 

: . j 

-J 

24*07! 

1889 

O' 20 


0*30 

4 60 

3*55 

2*10 

2*10| 2*45 

1*95 

4*35 

1*35 j 0*37 

28*32 

1890 



4*05 

3*25 

1*95 

2*00 

0-10 

1*62 

1*85 

8*40 

1-29 

0-55 

25’06| 

1891 

— 

4-42 

0*48 


2*90 

1*60 

•.**.. 

0*60 

0-29 

12-61 

l-6oj 0-74 

25*241 

j 

1892 

*** 1 

2'70 

0*15 

3*12 

2*64 

2*76 

0*27 

4*00 

1*36 

3*15 

'.’*' v "| 

1*28 

21*43 

1893 

0-90 


1*65 

1*57 

0-49: 1-58 

j 

2*8010*98 

1*19 

193 

7*75 


20-84 

1894 

... 

0'18 

0*64 

1*20 

6*69j 0*80 

0*85| 2*69 

! ’ ’ 

1*42 

8*16 

. 

1-87 


24-60 


Avanasi. Mettupp&Iaiyam. j Recording stations. 


RAINFALL, SEASONS AND PRICES. 

Number of Wet days — eont. 


Years. 



January. 

February. 

1 

S 

April. 

£ 

a 

6 

a 

4 

July. 

-ti 

OG 

6, 

<i 

September 

October, 

s 

1 

© 

0 

ft 

December 

Total. 

1883 



■ 

] 













1884 



I 

f 





No record. 






1885 


... 

J 













1886 






2 

4 

2 

4 

3 

4 

7 

5 

... 

31 

1887 



1 

1 

1 

4 

5 

2 


4 

1 

10 

6 

7 

42 

1888 



1 



1 

7 

1 

1 

1 

3 

8 

9 


32 

1889 



... 


1 

■■ 

3 

5 

6 

6 

3 

4 

9 

6 

3 

46 

1890 


... 

2 

i 

G 

5 

9 

4 

3 

5 

3 

10 

6 

1 

55 

1891 


■, ... 



1 

4 

4 

4 

3 


1 

16 

4 

4 

41 

1892 


... 


2 


8 

7 

4 

1 

6 

1 

8 

3 

3 

43 

1893 



1 

1 

8 

8 

3 

6 

2 

2 

2 

13 

13 


54 

1894 


. 


1 

1 2 

3 

5 

1 

1 

11 

2 

11 

3 

... 

40 

1883 

















1884 




r 





No record. 






1885 



j 














J 886 



.. 

... 

...'! 


1 

8 

3 

5 

7 

13 

1 4 

: 4 ] 


45 

18S7 



” 


2 

2 

3 


2 

3 

2 

1 7 

9 

1 i 

j 4 ; 

34 

1888 


... 



... 

3 

7 

3 

... 

3 

7 ; 

j 6 

! 4 

i 

i 83 

1889 



1 

>•> J 

1 i 

, 2 i 

3 

4 

3 

6 

5 

6 

! 7 

f 

2 

1 1 

40 

1890 



... 


3 

5 

5 

* 

1 

5 

6 ! 

j 9 | 

I 3 

1 1 

41 

1891 


... 


4 

1- " 2: i 

! . | 


2 

2 


1 

J 

1 

! 14 ! 

i 

2 

j 2 ■ 

80 

1892 


... 


i 

i 1 

8 

6 

5 

1 

10 

4 

: 9 


I 2 

47 

1893 



1 

■ * * ' ■ 

3 

4 

2 

5 

.. ■ ;7'; 

2 

3 

j 6 j 

! 8 

1 

[ 

41 

1894 


... : 


1 

1 

3 

10 

1 

1 

4 

3 

| is ! 

1 

u 

Si 
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COIMBATORE. 


Statement of Rainfall at different stations in inches — coat. 
Rainfall. j J 


Recording 

stations. 

Years. 

January. 

1 

* 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

s 

1 

s> 

o -■■■■ 

ft 

December. 

Total. 

r 

1870 

'■ j 




0*18 

3*30 

4*00 

2*55 

1*54 

4*60 

7-80 

3*85 

2*00 

29*82 

1871 

i 

1*00 

0*30 

2*45 

0*05 

4*35 

2*15 

■ ... 

4*40 

0*55 

5*50 

8*55 


29-30 


1872 

" I- 


3*00 


... 

2*60 

2*95 

1*25 

1*35 

5*85 

1*90 

4*85 

2-10 

26-85 


1873 



3-50 

0*10 

2*45 

3*50 

1*00 


2-27 

1*50 

7*50 

2*65 


26*47 


1874 



0*50 

... ■ 

0*40 

0*32 

1*00 

2*20 

2*30 

5*80 

7*70 

3*85 

6*80 

24*87 


1875 ■ 

1 0*90 


0*60 

1*40 

4*65 

1*05 

0*25 

1*80 

1*55 

8*50 

7-45 


28*15 


1876 

i 


V.,.v 


0*95 

5*60 

0*30 

0*85 

2*50 

2*40 

3*45 

1*20 

,,, 

17*25 


1877 





■ . .. 

2*90 

1*15 

1*00 

0*40 

5*68 

12*50 

2*32 

4*60 

30*55 


1878 


d - o 7 



0*85 

2*31 

2*23 

1*75 

6*80 

2*30 

4*25 

3-75 

0*65 

24*96 


1879 



0-25 

0-53 

0*94 

1*30 

0'80 

4*56 

0-70 

3*11 

3*75 

2*69 

0*10 

18*73 

i 

1880 


0*15 



2*25 

4*97 

0*55 

0*55 

1*85 

1-05 

6*11 

6-62 

0*65 

24*75 

1881 




6*52 

0*10 

4-27 

0*50 

0*10 

3*14 

3-72 

5*50 

5*85 

0*50 

24-20 

t\ 

et 

1882 


0*05 



1*30 

5*85 

0*70 

1*20 

3*27 

1*50 

7-00 

6-50 

0*10 

26*47 

1883 




0*45 

1*61 

4*80 

1*15 

0*40 

5-07 

1*15 

10-87 

6-55 

2*60 

34*65 

a 1 

c3 

1884 


3*30 

... 

3*30 


2*20 

2*15 

0*15 

0*35 

0*65 

15-87 

6*70 

1*00 

35*67 

1885 




; 

1*15 

2-20 

2*03 

0*15 

0*97 

8*65 

10*40 

4-15 

2*55 

32*25 

f 

1886 



... 

3 * G 0 

0*70 

6-84 

1*12 

2*65 

3*40 

6*05 

4*45 

7*50 

1-30 

37*01 

CO 

1887 


___ 


0*50 

0*80 

3*25 

1*55 

0*20 

1*85 

2*07 

6*65 

4*02 

2*25 

23*14 


1888 





1*86 

3-16 

0*80 


0*05 

4*60 

4*85 

6*49 

0*20 

22*01 


1889 

... ... 



... 

3*26 

2*18 

1*85 

4*51 

1-06 

8-07 



1*15 

22*08 


Atbbaqe — ) 
1870 - 89 . i 

0-27 

0*48 

0*58 

101 

3*53 

1*45 

1*21 

2*25 

3*54 

6*73 

4*73 

1-13 



26*91 


1890 


■ . . 


4-50 

2*90 

1*95 

0*80 

1-20 

1*90 

0*60 

6*60 

5*00 

0*40 

25*85 


1891 



2*20 

0*20 

3*20 

0*35 

2*85 

0*35 

1*35 

4*50 

11*98 

1*85 

1*00 

29*83 


1892 




0*16 

4-08 

4*65 

2*49 

0*56 

6*54 

1*18 

8*80 

0*50 

0-22 

29*18 


1893 


0-35 

0*85 

1*22 

2*36 

2*33 

2*42 

2*17 

1*37 

1-70 

12*39 

10*82 

AiV; 

37*98 


„ 1894 




0*20 

1*61 

4*19 

1*85 


3*48 

1*45 

7-42 

3*65 

... 

23*85 


" 1870 






2 * 3 o 

4-65 

2*20 

2*05 

2*85 

9*05 

1*40 


24*55 


1871 


1*00 

2*90 

2*58 

0*90 

3*05 


0*50 

1*80 

5*70 

2-97 

5*90 

... 

27-30 


1872 




... 

2*35 

4*80 

2*50 

5*37 

7*10 

6*90 

1*31 

6*77 

0*30 

37*40 


1873 





0*90 

1*30 


2*90 

3*42 

1*09 

6*12 

0*76 

0*15 

16*64 


1874 


s . , v ' < " v . . 

6*57 

0 * i 2 

2*35 

4*51 

1*29 

2*35 

1*43 

8*53 

6*12 

2*99 

0*80 

31*06 


1875 



j 

1*93 

5*12 

5*19 

2*88 

0*38 

2*43 

1*19 

7*31 

0*50 

1*36 

28*29 


1876 



j i<4 


0*63 

5*20 

1*02 

2*32 

3*53 

2*20 

2*72 

0*43 


18*05 


1877 



! ... 

2*40 

i 1*25 

2*47 

2*98 

1*23 


7*54 

7*18 

2*35 

3*75 

31*15 


1878 





2*22 

2*59 

1*28 

4*03 

5*41 

5*04 

5*50 

1*80 

0*87 

28*74 


1879 


0-37 

0*32 

3*09 

1 0*25 

1*64 

1*97 

8*23 

2*57 

6*66 

3*35 

2*23 

0*45 

31*12 


1880 


0-15 



1*72 

3*93 

0*48 

0*44 

4*87 

2*09 

7*64 

11*04 

1*18 

33*54 


1881 


V 44 

[.;«■' ' 

6*25 

0*35 

4*63 

1*21 

0*20 

5*16 

3*95 

1*22 

3*99 

0*35 

21*31 

'• .r3 

1882 


, § ‘ ■ 

0*70 

i 1*64 

7*26 

0*52 

1*17 

4*21 

1*99 

7*95 

8*56 

" 0*57 

36*01 


1883 




0*34 

0*57 

4*45 


1*48 

6*04 

i 2*24 

15*73 

4*18 

4*23 

39*26 

11 

1884 


0-05 


2*55 

0*43 

1*43 

: 4*22 

0*40 

0*84 

0*67 

8*65 

9*59 

. 1*50 

30*33 


1885 




0*70 

0*15 

2*65 

3*43 

0*31 

0*72 

3*83 

12*78 

1*30 

5*33 

31*20 

1886 


0-03 


0*10 

i 0*50 

6*10 

- 1*71 

4*08 

3*79 

7*63 

0*98 

2*35 

0*54 

27*81 


1887 




0*17 

1*32 

4*08 

. 2*58 

1*30 

3*44 

1*70 

2*29 

5*62 

2*17 

24*67 


1888 



1: 

0*20 

i 1*54 

1*70 

» 0*58 

0*70 

1*40 

3*55 

4*12 

3*86 

0*03 

17*68 


1889 


0-22 

■ 

0*48 

. 5*05 

2*03 

; 1*75 

4*12 

3*41 

3*36 

10*34 

4*15 

0*55 

35*46 


Average — 1 
1870 - 89 . J 

0*16 

! 0*19 

0*78 

146 

3*57 

1*75 

2*19 

3*18 

3*93 

6*17 

3*99 

1*21 

28*58 


1890 


0*18 


1*05 

► 4*22 

- 4*53 

: 2-42 

1*75 

4*88 

i 1*57 

5*17 

2*19 

■ 0-85 

28*81 


1891 


0 ‘ 2 Q 

> 0-50 

* 0*32 

; 2*45 

1*32 

: 7 -SI 

0*45 

1*68 

0*84 

7*44 

> 2*55 

■ 0-37 

25*83 


1892 



2-35 

0*35 

3*25 

. 4*35 

1 3-13 

i 2*35 

7*53 

i 1*20 

» 7*25 

0 - 10 j 0-36 

i 32*22 


1893 

... 

: 

4-70 

i 2*85 

. 1*85 

- 2*14 

. 5-93 

i 2*50 

* 1*52 

! 2*25 

i 7 * 9 C 

7 * 82 ! ... 

39*46 

i 

1894 

; ••• : - 

... 

0'13 

1 ’ 3 C 

1 1*36 

i 1*72 

. 1 - 5 C 

> 3*29 

i 4*66 

i 3*15 

- 9 * 4 S 

2-52 .... 

29*12 


RAINFALL, SEASONS AND PRICES, 49 


Number of Wet Hay*— coni. 


CHAP. IT. 
Rainfall. 


Recording 

stations. 

Years. 

a 

p 

§ 

February. 

March* 

April. 

s* 

June. 

P 

August. 

September. 

October. 

aX 

*5 

a 

. © 

6 

A 

December. 

Total. 


r 

1870 




3 

9 

11 

6 

6 

5 

12 

4 

1 

m 



1871 

i 

1 

2 

■ , * V 

6 

2 


4 

1 

8 

5 


30 



1872 


1 



3 

4 

4 

4 

11 

6 

10 

4 

47 



1873 


1 

i 

6 

5 

3 


5 

1 

9 

2 


33 



1874 

... 

1 


1 

1 

3 

5 

5 

8 

11 

9 

i 

45 



1875 

l 


i 

5 

7 

: a ,: - 

i 

1 

4 

11 

4 


37 



1876 




5 

8 

1 

2 

1 

5 

6 

: 6 


34 



1877 





5 

3 

7 

2 

12 

15 

4 

2 

50 



1878 




2 

7 

7 

9 

7 

7 

5 

6 

4 

54 



1879 


1 

2 

' 2 

3 

3 

8 

2 

8 

7 

3 

1 

40 

a 

ca 


1880 

i 



8 

11 

1 

4 

6 

1 

14 

14 

2 . 

62 


1881 



2 

3 

8 

1 

1 

9 

8 

7 

10 

2 

51 

'«5 

Qfi 


1882 

... 


... 

2 

10 

4 

3 

7 

2 

13 

9 


50 


1883 



2 

3 

9 

1 

1 

7 

3 

17 

8 

3 

54 

i ’ 


1884 

2 


••• 


3 

4 

1 

1 

4 

12 

6 

4 

.37 

§ 


1885 




2 

5 

7 

1 

2 

6 

15 

5 

3 

46 

t 


1886 



1 

1 

8 

3 

5 

7 

8 

8 

8 

2 

61 

m 


1887 



1 

2 

6 

5 

1 

5 

5 

13 

8 

5 

51 



1888 




3 

8 

5 



7 

8 

8 

1 

40 



1889 




4 

5 

3 

7 

5 

12 



8 

39 



Average — 1 
1870-89. ) 

... 


1 

3 

6 

4 

3 

4 

6 

10 

6 

2 

45 



1890 



2 

8 

2 

6 

15 

7 


11 

5 

1 

57 



1891 

i 

2 

... 

3 

2 

8 

1 

5 

5 

12 

3 

3 

45 



1892 



1 

7 

9 

8 

2 

11 

4 

12 

1 

2 

67 



! 1893 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

8 

8 

3 

2 

15 

12 


69 ! 



| 1894 ] 



1 

3 

8 

1 


5 

4 

10 

4 

... 

36 


r 

! 1870 | 





j 4 

8 

5 

5 

7 

8 

4 


41 



1 1871 ! 

1 i 

2 

4 

2 

4 


1 

5 

12 

9 

7 


47 



| 1872 

’ ... j 



3 

! 6 

4 

7 

11 

7 

3 

8 

1 

50 



1873 




3 

3 


1 

5 

7 

11 

4 

1 

85 



1874 


2 

i 

3 

8 

1 4 

8 

5 

10 

12 

5 

1 

69 



1875 



i 

6 

8 

4 

2 

5 

3 

11 

2 

1 

43 



1876 



... 

2 

8 

' 2 

6 

7 

3 

4 

1 


33 



1877 



i 

1 

7 

3 

3 


9 

9 

4 

6 

43 



1878 




2 

5 

6 

7 

*9 

7 

8 

3 

4 

51 



1879 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

5 

8 

4 

7 

5 

1 

2 

42 



1880 

1 



2 

9 

2 

2 

9 

7 

10 

9 

3 

54 



1881 

... 


i 

1 

7 

4 

1 

11 

6 

6 

5 

1 

42 



1882 

3 


i 

4 

9 

! ■ . g 

6 

9 

2 

11 

9 

1 

67 

v§ 


1883 


,,, 

l 

2 

5 


3 

7 

3 

16 

10 

3 

60' 

s 1 


1884 

... 


2 

1 

4 

6 

2 

8 

2 

10 

7 

2 

39 

-C 

P3 


, 1885 



1 

1 

5 

5 

1 

3 

6 

18 

4 

7 

61 


1886 

1 


1 

1 

8 

4 

9 

9 

13 

3 

3 

2 ‘ 

53 



! 1887 



1 

3 

7 


3 

6 

3 

7 

9 

5 

49 



1888 



1 

3 

3 

2 

2 

5 

8 

7 

8 


39 


i . 

| 1889 

i 


2 

2 

5 

4 

8 

8 

8 

11 

3 

*2 

; 64 



Average— ) 
1870-89. S 

i 


1 

2 

6 

4 

4 

6 

~ j 

, i 

9 

5 

: ^ 

47 



1890 

i 


3 

8 

10 

5 

6 

io ! 

5 | 

9 

! 8 

■ i 

66 



1891 1 

i 

2 

2 

4 

2- 

5 

1 

5 I 

3 : 

. 12 

5 

2 5 

44 



1892 | 


1 

1 

6 


8 

4 

11 

2 1 

; 10 

1 

3 

54 



1893 


i 2 

j 5 

3 

5 

10 

1 fJ 

h.-. ■: f ■■ 

; s i 

2 I 

j 11 1 

12 .! 


60 



1894 

... 

1 1 | 

1 1 

: 2 

3 

1 

I 3 

10 ! 

5 

14 

4 ! 


^ 44 


n. Q 



COIMBATORE, 


SO 

Statement of Rainfall at different station# in inches — coni. 


1 

i 

Years. 














bO 

fl 

3 

"O'" : ■ 
O' l: 

o 

, " 

: 


January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

a 

June. 

July. 

Xfi .. 

.-"■d 

bp 

-5 

September. 

October, 

November. 

December. 

Total. 

• r 

1883 


| 



1*02 

3*83 

0*32 

0*62 

3*52 

2*40 

9*29 

5*10 

2*80 

28*90 


1884 




6*90 

; ■ 

1*93 

1*16 

0*15 

2*59 

0*30 

9*85 

3*80 

1*80 

22*48 


1885 




1*10 


0*40 

1-08 

0*45 

0*90 

2*30 

12*30 

0*70 

8-60 

27*83 


1886 





6*40 

5*98 

1*77 

3*27 

4*95 

4*33 

0*65 

1*95 

0*45 

23*75 

1 

1887 




0*42 

2*10 

2-77 

0-60 


3*30 

2-60 

6*84 

3*45 

2*86 

24*94 


1888 

'-V ■:! ■. 



0*15 

1*80 

2*68 

1*20 


0*25 

4-37 

2*85 

3*90 

0-15 

17*35 


1889 


0-20 


0*85 

5-00 

3*90 

0*55 

2*95 

1*30 

3*00 

4*60 

0*30 

0*80 

23*45 

W : , : ' 

■ft . 

1890 




0*55 

1*95 

5-16 



4*96 

0*51 

6-71 

1*65 

0*22 

21*71 

1891 




0*30 

1*93 

2*93 

2*82 

6*33 

0*99 

0*55 

4*02 

0*55 

0*29 

14*71 


1892 

... 


T15 

0*21 

1*33 

3*10 

1*94 

0-27 

0*36 

0*60 

3*20 


0*93 

19*09 


1893 



1*25 

2*68 

2-97 

2-63 

4*30 

2-78 

0-67 

2-75 

7*41 

6*09 


33*53 

V. 

1894 



0*45 


2’84 

3*19 

0-68 

0*40 

4*95 

2*56 

7-10 

1*16 


23-33 


1870 





0*90 

4*19 

2*18 

0*95 

3*50 

3*85 

5*60 

3*90 

0*60 

25*87 


1871 

... 

£•30 

4*40 

2*80 

2*30 

3*40 

0*55 

1*10 

1*50 

2-70 

5*15 

5*15 

0*55 

30*90 


1872 


Ml 



0*65 

3*30 

3*90 

0*50 

3*65 

3*20 

0-70 

2*28 


18*18 


1873 

r _ , 


2*35 


2*25 

2*20 


0*85 

3*01 

2-00 

10-15 

1*00 


23*81 


1874 



0*35 


1*50 

2*50 

0-75 

1-55 

4*30 

5*05 

3-75 

6*50 

o*io 

26*35 


1873 



... 

0 

01 
6 

4*10 

3*20 

0*35 

1*05 

1*60 

0*35 

8*65 

1-60 

0*40 

22*20 


1876 


... 



1*75 

4*50 

0*15 

0*85 

2*70 

2*50 

1-20 

0*92 


14*57 


1877 




6*50 

6*50 

3*46 

1*54 

0*25 

0*09 

7-70 

5*61 

3*71 

1*95 

25*31 


1878 



... 


1*85 

3*30 

4*05 

3*83 

5*06 

4*58 

4*08 

2*00 

0-65 

29*40 


1879 


0*41 

0*25 

1*15 

0*05 

1*97 

0*83 

6-30 

2*15 

6*55 

2*55 

0*87 


23*08 


1880 


0*37 



4*60 

5*32 

0*37 

1*52 

4*03 

3-07 

6*99 

9*46 

6*82 

36*55 


1881 




6*25 


3*42 


o-io 

> 6*16 

2*10 

0-70 

4-21 

0-75 

17*89 


1882 


0*50 


0*50 

0-87 

' 4*57 

0*97 

1*13 

5*81 

1*03 

12*10 

5*57 

0*03 

33*08 


1883 

... 



0*38 

0*95 

i 6*62 

0*28 

2*21 

6*17 

1*80 

11*40 

7*17 

4*98 

41*96 


1884 





0*38 

i 0*22 

1 1*67 

4*07 

1*15 

3*39 

1 0*81 

4*15 

4*13 

1*95 

21*92 

«3 

■"d 

1885 

... '' ' ... 


" ... 

1*15 

0*32 

: 3*02 

! 5*38 


0*90 

» 4*85 

18*14 

■ 1*10 

6*39 

41*25 

g- 

1886 





0*09 

>' 4*75 

2*55 

6*51 

3*80 

» 4*34 

■ 2*72 

2*73 

0*54 

28*03 


1887 


" 

... 

6-71 

1*90 

14*08 

i 0*91 

0*28 

3*93 

. 2*94 

. 2*13 

5*35 

2*45 

24*68 


1888 




1*65 

3*48 

► 2*99 



1*10 

► 3*40 

» 3*45 

2*72 


18*79 


1889 



•** ; 


0*55 

4*82 

; 4*69 

1*45 

4*19 

0*51 

3*43 

6*29 

3*12 

6*43 

29*48 


Average— \ 
1870-89. ) 

0*13 

0*37 

0*54 

1*65 

3-68 

1*51 

1*72 

3*17 

3*31 

5*78 

CO 

V-4 

H 

~S 

cb 

26*64 ] 


1890 




1*10 

1*70 

5*25 

0*30 


3*11 

2*09 

7*69 

2*08i 0*84 

24*16 j 


1891 

... 

6*22 

o’-'ia 

0*47 

2*89 

0*30 

4*22 

6*15 

2*10 

0*79 

6*19 

3*66 0*46 

21*57 1 


1892 

... 

... 

0-47 


1*71 

5*39 

0*95 

1*57 

7*48 

1*02 

6*80 


0*75 

26*14 


1893 

... ... 

; v 

0-57 

2*14 

2*37 

2*24 

5*54 

3*26 

1*68 

3*23 

8*80 

6*62 


36*45 


1894 


... 

... 

0*48 

1*11 

4*00 

1*16 

1*22 

3*72 

6*00 

4*36 

1*45 ... 

j 

23*50 


RAINFALL, SEASONS AND PRICES, 


51 


Number of Wet days — eont. 


CHAP. IY. 
Rainfall. 


Years. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

Q 

4 

Ip 

1-3 

August. 

September. 

October. 

p 

0 

rC 

s 

1 

December. 

Total. 

1883 




7.' A* 












1884 



( 





No recced. 






1885 



) 













1886 






1 

8 

6 

6 

6 

9 

2 

3 

2 

1 43 

1887 



■ 


1 

2 

6 

1 


G 

4 

12 

9 

4 

45 • 

1888 



• 


1 

3 

4 

1 


1 

6 

6 

8 

1 

31 

1889 



1 


1 

3 

6 

1 

4 

5 

7 

4 

1 

2 

36 

1890 





3 

4 

5 

2 


4 

2 

11 

4 


35 

1891 




4 

1 

2 

4 

4 

i 

3 

2 

10 

5 

2 

38 

1892 




1 

1 

4 

7 

8 

2 

8 

2 

5 


2 

40 

1893 




2 

4 

4 

4 

7 

5 

2 

2 

10 

7 

"■'A.' 

47 

1894. 




1 


3 

7 

1 

2 

8 

7 

9 

1 

■-7.7 


39 

1870 






■ V ■ 

1 

7 

3 

2 

4 

5 

5 

■ ■ 

■■■ V 

3 

1 

31 

1871 






2 

7 

2 

3 

4 

6 

8 

9 I 

1 

42 

1872 




2 


2 

4 

3 

1 

5 

5 

3 

6 


31 

1873 




1 


3 

3 


3 

4 

4 

13 

3 


34 

1874 





1 

1 

6 

3 

6 

5 

11 

7 

5 ’ 

i 

46 

1875 





1 

6 

6 

1 

2 

3 

1 

18 

5 

i 

39 

1876 






3 

9 

2 

4 

7 

4 

2 

2 


33 

1ST 7 





1 

1 

7 

3 

1 

fM 

8 

10 

8 


46 

1878 






2 

4 

6 

7 

6 

7 

7 

5 

1 

45 

1879 



i 

1 

2 

... 

2 

2 

5 

4 

9 

9 

2 


37 

1880 



i 



4 

7 

2 

4 

6 

6 

11 

14 

3 

68 

1881 




... 

1 


4 


1 

8 

6 

2 

8 

3 

33 

1882 



2 

■■ . .■ 

1 

3 

10 

4 

6 

8 

3 

10 

11 ) 


58 

1883 





1 

3 

8 

2 

6 

7 

5 

14. 

8 

3 ' 

57 

1884 




’’’ ! 

9 

1 

5 

4 

1 

4 

3 

11 

9 

3 

43 

1885 




• j 

1 

1 

3 

4 


1 

6 

15 

2 1 

G 

39 

1886 







7 

4 

8 

9 

10 

6 

5 | 

1 

50 

1S87 





’s ! 

3 

S 

2 

1 

6 

«> ■ 

5 

6 

4 

43 

1888 





1 1 

4 

4 


■A-;': 

3 

6 

6 1 

4 


28 

18S9 




: ■ i 

2 

4 

5 

2 

5 [ 

■ i 

1 

: i 

8 

9 

1 

3 | 


41 

Average — ) 
1870-89. ) 

... 

1 

1 

2 

6 

3 

3 

■ '■■■'A 

i 

5 | 

| 

6 j 

8 

/; j 

6 | 

2 

42 

1890 





1 

3 

7 

1 


0 1 

3 

J 

8 i 

5 

1 

35 

1891 



i 

i 

2 

3 

1 

4 ! 

1 

3 

3 

11 i 

4 ! 

2 '1 

36 

1892 

. . . 



i 

... 

5 

8 

2 ; 

4 

11 t 

■■ 2 

8 i 

... ! 

; 3 | 

44 

1893 




i 

2 

6 

5 

/ 6 

6 

2 | 

4 

9 ! 

1 8 1 


49 

1894 

... 




2 

3 

8 

1 f 

■ 2^ 

8 | 

10 ( 

i 

9 1 

; 3 ! 

[ 7 7 

46 


to 

p 

<■0 




p 

Kt 

3 

■5 

o 

Ph 
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COIMBATORE. 


CHAP. IV. 
Eainfall. 


Statement of Rainfall at different stations in inches-** coni. 


to 

S3 

•2 

4i 

02 


Years. 



i 






September. 





&0 

! 

o 

CD 



January. 

February. 

March. 

i 

SP 

a 

6 

a 

g 

If 

Ha 

-ji 

02 

& 

October. 

November. 

December. 

Total. 



1870 


0-75 



0*03 


5*11 

0*40 

7-75 

3*36 

6*20 

3*56 

0*55 

27*71 



1871 


0-64 

6-73 

0*20 

2*26 

314 

0'37 

2*24 

1-87 

6-73 

3*75 

4*13 

0-50 

26*56 



1872 





1*02 

7-00 

5*33 

2*89 

4-57 

5-07 

2*52 

7*22 

3*33 

38*95 



1873 



1-02 

... 

2*80 

2*85 


0-67 

2*16 

2*40 

14*84 


0*03 

26*77 



1874 



0*85 

■ ... 

0*17 

2-70 

0*03 

2*07 

3*74 

1*94 

4*12 

4-75 

0*68 

21-05 



1875 




0*20 

0*26 

4*03 

1*13 


3*13 

1*90 

10-67 

0*95 

0-71 

22*98 



1876 




0-65 

0*09 

4*41 

1*40 

6*50 

5-09 

1*55 

1*76 

0*83 

0*75 

17*03 



1877 



... 

0*20 

0*25 

3*42 



0*24 

6-86 

7-69 

4-67 

3*55 

26*88 



1878 


0*62 

... 


2*03 

6*07 

015 

4*04 

6*28 

4*51 

8*11 

1*37 

1*75 

34*93 



1879 



0-05 

1*50 

0*35 

0*80 

0*76 

6*44 

3*42 

1*53 

3*20 

2*95 

0*03 

21-03 



1880 


0*02 



4*33 

2*46 


0*82 

4-71 

3*96 

7*26 

10*87 

0-86 

35*29 



1881 



... 



3*97 


... 

3*98 

6-19 

0-93 

2-79 

1-88 

19*74 



1882 


0*55 



6*82 

9*35 

0* 15 

0*23 

4*82 

1*96 

14-74 

3*25 

0*82 

36*69 



1883 






3*32 

1*11 

... 

5*77 

1*00 

7-79 

4*20 

1*39 

24*58 

u 

va 


1884 


0-92 


1*68 

6*67 

5-24 

0*08 

, . . 

0*43 

0*92 

9*63 

5*45 

5*43 

30*45 


1885 




... 


1*44 

0*98 


5*15 

2*66 

9*43 

1*28 

2*03 

22*97 



1886 




0*25 


6*89 

1*82 

£*93 

6*19 

4*30 

1*08 

0*40 

0*41 

23*27 



1887 




1*00 

A 73 

2*13 

0'87 

0-14 

3*74 

1-47 

6*05 

2*86 

2*84 

25*83 



1888 


... 

... 

... 

2*00 

3*01 

0*45 

1*19 

0*80 

5*82 

2-96 

6*96 

1*78 

24*97 



1889 

... 




5*34 

1*75 

2*40 

0*76 

v ; ; j 

3*17 

6*10 

4*90 

0*64 

1*41 

26*47 



Average — 1 
1870-89. j 

018 

0*13 

0*28 

1*36 

1: ' 

3*70 

111 

1-21 

3-85 

3*51 

6*38 

3*46 

1-54 

26*71 



1890 


0*45 



2*09 

! 

2*62 

0*98 

0*07 

4' 71 

3*22 

- 

11-61 

8*22 


33*87 



1891 


... 

6-72 


0*80 

4*23 

2*02 


0-63 

0*55 

5*69 

1*46 

6*83 

16*93 



1892 





1*47 

2*84 

3*31 

1-02 

1;70, 

0*61 

4*82 

0*24 

0*96 

16*97 



1893 



6*17 

0*90 

1*00 

3*23 

5*93 

4-28 

0-74 

0*77 

5*13 

10*87 


33*02 



1894 


0 : 05 i 

I 

' | 



10*85 

\ 

4*60 

0*46 

0-65 

|3-96 

2*31 

3*33 

0*95 

0*12j 17*28 

, j ... 


r 

1883 





0*60 

2*46 

0*20 


qo 

CO 

0*90 

t 

5*69 

4*00 

0*52 

18*22 



1884 


0*30 


0*30 

0*55 

0*40 

2*60 


... 


6*67 

3*28 

7*99 

22-09 



1885 


... 


0*30 


1*15 

1*90 

1 ; 47 


2*31 

13*60 

2*04 

8*56 

31*33 

'a 


1886 

, , ... 




6*30 

5*37 

0*32 

2-41 

2*90 

3*61 

6*20 

0*05 

0*50 

21*86 

•§ 


1887 




•3*30 

3*10 


1*00 

0-70 

4*65 

TOO 

3*90 

2*24 

2*20 

22*09 

jj 


1888 





1*05 

4*60 


0-19 


3*53 

2*53 

3*55 

1*40 

16*85 



1889 


005 


6*80 

3*70 

4*35 

0*67 


6*67 

4*87 

6*80 

0*74 

1*23 

23-88 

g 


1890 


0*25 


0*40 

4*14 

4*23 

1*42 


1*83 

1*89 

9*68 

1*87 


25*71 

C3 

h 


1891 



1*55 

0*39 

0*16 

3*37 

1*00 


0*85 

0*81 

7*69 

0*98 

0*85 

17*65 

<1 


1892 

... 



0*50 

0*67 

1*33 

0*81 

1*28 

2*25 

0*53 

7*73 

... 

0-90 

16*00 



1893 



6*30 

2*35 

3*45 

3*77 

4*31 

1*21 

1*65 

0*11 

4*76 

10*90 


32*81 


- 

1894 

... 

0**09 

0 64 

0*59 

1*89 

213 

1*19 

0*20 

2-17 

1*31 

8*96 

2*28 

6*15 

21-00 


r 



Aravakkuric’chi. Karur. ( Recording stations. 
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Number of Wet days — cont. 


CHAP. IT. 
Rainfall. 



54 


COIMBATORE. 


CHAP. IT. 
Rainfall. 


Statement of Rainfall at different stations in inches — eont. 




Dliarapuram, Kangayam, Recording stations. 


RAINFALL, seasons and prices. 

Number of Wet dmjs^conij. 


CHAP, IN 
Rainfall. 



f 1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 
1887 

1 1888 
] 1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 
l 1894 


f 1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 
1SS0 
1881 
1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 
1889 


No record. 


Average— 

1870-89. 



4 j 4 2 • 2 

4 j 3 1 I ... 

3 I 1 ... 2 


3 ! 

4 l 

2 i 

37 

8 : 

s : 

4 

34 

4 

9 

3 ; 

29 

9 

1 

i 

29 

7 

4 

... 

33 

11 

7 

2 

32 

8 

3 

3 

32 

13 

9 

... 

44 

10 

G 


38 

4 

9 

4 

43 

7 

8 

1 

36 

3 

7 

5 

31 

11 

3 

1 

; si 

4 

7' 

... 

20 

16 

i 5 1 

'■'Vf'." 

32 

2 

i i 

1 

17 

13 

9 

8 

i 44 

6 

2 

1 

29 

7 

4 

i ' 2 ■ 

28 

10 

= 12 

1 2 

38 

7 

: 9 

G 

27 

9 

9 

1 

40 

10 

8 

2 

36 

11 

! 11 

6 

40 

17 

: G 

6 

39 

2 

3 

2 

■27 

33 

10 

8 

42 

10 

7 

5 

38 

7 

2 

4 

83 

9 

j 

7 

: 3 

34 

. 1 

8 

1 6 


S3- 

11 

5 

*7 

38 

7 


2 

26 

11 

! ii 1 


36 

8 

| 4* 1 

... | 

26 



Recording 

Palladam. TJdamalpet. stations. 
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COIMBATORE, 


CHAP. IT. 

Eaiotals. 


Statement of Rainfall at different stations in incites — cont. 


f 

• Years , 

January . 

February . 

§ 

■ 

April . 

£ 

a 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September . 

October . 

November . 

December . 

Total . 

' 1870 

0-40 



1-79 

0-57 

2*87 

0*80 

T 74 

0*20 

2*68 

2*20 

0*65 

13*90 

1871 ... ... 

♦ . i 

0*80 

2*92 

l *8 o 

3*85 

1*13 

1*65 



4*48 

14*83 

0*05 

31*56 

1872 


0*30 


2*32 

2*38 

2*57 

0-83 


1*45 

0*95 

6*34 

1*23 

18*37 

1873 


2-20 


5*02 

4*40 

0-71 

0'63 

0*87 

0*80 

6*65 

3*66 

0*40 

25*34 

1874 

0*50 

0*22 

0*92 

1*70 

1*70 

1*88 

0-78 

0*55 


3*51 

6'17 

3*62 

2 i *55 

1875 



0*80 

4-87 

1-70 

1*40 

0'80 



6*22 

1*95 


17*74 

1816 




1-60 

3 '21 

0*80 

1*09 


2*69 

2*83 

0*90 

0*25 

13*37 

1877 


0*05 

O ' 23 

2'95 

0*35 

1*82 



5'81 

7'8 d 

5*90 

5*05 

30*01 

1878 




1*86 

1*15 

0*65 

0-85 

2*25 

0*85 

5*20 

4*57 

0*93 

18*31 

1879 


0*55 

2*40 

0*08 

4*18 

0*29 

1*55 

0*18 

0-37 

1*69 

1-82 

0*46 

13*57 

1880 ... 

0*03 



3*44 

3*03 

0*37 


0*12 


5*06 

16-97 

0-89 

29*91 

1881 ... 




0*10 

4*50 

0*30 


0*15 


1-40 

4'53 

3*20 

14*18 

1882 

0*55 


O ' 84 

1*10 

4*52 

2*04 

£•06 


0-53 

10*84 

4*49 

1*13 

27*10 

1883 



0*4*2 

1'55 

2*69 

0*15 

0'80 

1*20 


7*48 

8*05 

2*25 

24*59 

1884 

0*97 


0-47 


2*23 

0*23 

0*18 

1*07 


11-87 

14*22 

3*64 

34*88 

1885 



... 

0*65 

0*65 

3*97 

■■ ... 

0*66 

2*55 

9*49 

1*85 

2*61 

22*43 

1886 





5*69 

0*45 

0*62 

1*48 

1*12 

1*12 

3*27 

0*18 

13*93 

1887 



1*55 

5*12 

0'87 

0*76 

0*50 

0'52 

... 

9*42 

2*69 

537 

26*80 

1888 


L , 

0*81 

0*52 

3*38 

0*79 

0*12 


0-69 

5*48 

3*58 

1*45 

16*82 

1889 

- 


052 

8*12 

1*42 

0*10 

0*22 

0*95 

4*40 

4*20 

3*52 

2*08 

25*53 

Average — 1 
1870-89. S 

0 'ia 

0*21 

0*60 

2*23 

2*62 

1*16 

0*62 

0*59 

107 

5*42 

5*58 

1*77 

21*99 

1890 

CO 

o 

r-{ 

0*03 


3' 93 

2*48 


0*10 

0*24 


19*64 

e *4?7 


28-02 

1891 


1*69 


0*38 

1*26 


0*27 


6*43 

7'85 

3*61 

3*49 

18*98 

1892 




1*63 

3*19 

1*14 

1*33 

0*71 


1*29 

0*35 

0-73 

10*37 

1893 



3*91 

3*27 

1*85 

2-47 



0*46 

1*35 

10*32 

0*11 

23*74 

L 1894 

0*27 

1*15 

1*95 

3*77 

1*31 

0*35 

0*28 

0*40 

0*10 

7-20 

2*13 


18*91 

f 18 k ) ... 

060 


0*90 

0'75 

0*45' 

0*55 

o 

00 

6 

0*60 

2*80 

4*55 

1'31 

0-40 

13*71 

1871 

1-25 

0*20 

0*88 

1*80 

0*85 



0*65 

1*00 

4*22 

12*20 


2306 

1872 ... 




1*50 

1*21 

1*00 

0*62 


5*30 

1*21 

1*95 

1*27 

14*06 

1873 


3*99 


3*59 

2*15 



1*50 

1*31 

6*10 

1*98 ! 

0*38 

21*00 

1874 


0-10 


1*45 

1*72 

0-66 

0*25 

1*30 


3*68 

3*15 

0*15 

12*45 

1875 




1*00 

2*40 

0*55 



0*40 

10*72 

0*60; 


15*67 

1876 




1*06 

5*40 


d -7 o 

1*85 

1*10 

1*02 

1*65 


12*78 

1877 



0*03 


1*05 

3*75 



4*60 

11*05 

8*23 j 

2*08 

30*79 

1878 

0-37 



0*65 

3*50 

0*45 

1*24 

1*85 

0*50 

1*88 

' 2*50 


12*94 

1879 



3*30 

i 1*15 

3*25 


2-10 


0*95 

3*30 

1*00 

0*04 

15*09 

1880 ... ... 

0*15 



1*90 

2*65 

0-60 


1*20 

0*75 

8*00 

10*48 

1*10 

26*73 

1881 



6*2 5 


2*90 

0*30 


0*10 

1*70 

2*30 

4 95 

1*55 

13*95 

1882 

1*30 



1*20 

7*90 

0*45 

0*20 

1*35 

1*70 

4*65 

4*10 

0*15 

23*00 

1883 




0*90 

2*25 

1*35 


4*75 

0*20 

12*05 

3*85 

0*60 

25*95 

' 1884 

0*15 



0*17 

0*70 





10*80 

4*70 

! 1*80 

18*32 

1885 



0*45 

0*55 

3*50 

4*95 



1*95 

13*83 

0*35 

| 6*79; 

32*37 

1886 





7*95 

0*20 

0-95 

0:95 

1*30 

2*95 

4*45 

1 0*50 

19*25 

1887 



2*15 

4*80 

1*05 

0*45 


2*65 

3*10 

11*30! 

3*30 

i 4*45| 

33*25 

1888 



0*45 

1*80 

3*70! 

0*15 



'4*57 

3*63 

1*41 

1 0*78! 

16*49 

1889 



... 

7*45; 

4*57 

0*12 


1*25 

4*51| 

3*52 

3*71 

0*49 

25*62 

Average — \ 
1870-89. j 

013 

0*21 

0*48 

1*59 

2*96 

0*77 

0*34 

TOO 

1-89 

6*04 

1*8*79 

1*13 

2033 

3890 ... 

... 

... 

1*50! 

2*08 

3*13 

0*30 


1*58 

0*20 

. 8*50 

1*15 


1842 

1891 i 


3*20 

0*03 

0*52 

2*30 

... 

0*22 

- ,, f 

2*45 

i 10*40 

: 2*80 

2*02 

| 23-94 

1892 1 

... 

3*65 


1*70 

2*81 

0*28 


0*85 

0*55 

1 3*69 


0*45 

1 1398 

1893 i 


0*72 

1*98 

1*55 

3*60 

0*60 

0*26 



8-211 

1 10*75 


22-67 

L 1894 


0*25 

1*63 

2*88 

5*12 

0*36 


4*21 

1*61 

10*55 

3*00 

... 

29-61 


RAINFALL, SEASONS AND PRICES. 57 


Number of Wei days — coat. 


CHAP. IV. 

UAINFAtp. 


Recording 

stations. 

Years. 

5“ 

g 

4 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October, 

November. 

December. 

Total. 


f- 

1870 ... 


2 



3 

2 

6 

5 

6 

2 

6 

8 

2 

42 



1871 ... 


.... 

2 

2 

4 

4 

3 

3 


... 

3 

9 

... 

30 



1872 ’ ... 

... 


1 


5 

5 

3 

3 


6 

2 

15 

7 

47 



1873 ... 



4 


6 

6 

5 

1 

3 

1 

9 

5 

2 

42 



1874 ... 


i 

* 1 

i 

2 

6 

9 

4 

1 


7 

6 

4 

42 



1875 ... 




i 

4 

■ 0 

2 

3 



10 

8 

... 

34 



1876 ... 





4 

6 

1 

4 


3 

3 

4 

1 

26 



1877 ... 




1 

3 

3 

6 


■...1 

8 

13 

11 

8 

63 



1878 ... 


' *#> • 



3 

3 

2 

5 

5 

3 

8 

6 

1 

36 



1879 ... 


■' ... 

i 

3 


8 

1 

5 

1 

1 

4 

3 

2 

29 



1880 ... 





5 

4 

2 


1 


7 

15 

3 

37 

, 


1881 ... 





1 

4 

1 

tM 

1 

... 

4 

6 

5 

22 

% 


1882 ... 


i 


i 

1 

6 

7 

5 

... 

2 

10 

7 

3 

43 

f , 

: 

1883 ... 




1 

3 

6 

1 

2 

2 

... 

10 

8 

1 

34 

1 H 


1884 ... 


i 


1 


5 

1 

1 

2 


10 

13 

7 

41 

4 


1885 ... 




,,, 

i 

2 

7 

t •* 

3 

i 

8 

4 

7 

83 

0 


1886 ... 






9 

1 

3 

3 

3 

4 

6 

1 

80 



1887 ... 




1 

6 

2 

5 

3 

1 

... ■ 

11 

5 

8 

42 



1888 ... 




1 

2 

7 

2 



2 

10 

6 

4 

34 



1889 ... 




1 

5 

5 

... 


2 

7 

4 

3 

3 

30 



Average — 
1870-89. 

1 


i 

X 

a 

5 

3 

2 

2 

2 

7 

7 

3 

36 



1890 ... 


2 

i 


4 

5 

■ ... ' 

1 

1 


7 

3 


24 



1891 ... 


- f * 

4 


1 

4 

... 

1 


i 

11 

5 

6 

38 



1892 ... 


« * * 



5 

5 

1 

5 

3 


3 

1 

2 

25 



1893 ... 




4 

4 

4 

5 



i 

4 

15 

1 

38 



1894 ... 


i 

2 

2 

6 

3 

2 

1 

i 

i 

9 

5 


38 


r 

1870 ... 


i 


1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

l 

4 

7 

3 

1 

25 



1871 ... 


i 

i 

2 

3 

3 



i 

1 

6 

9 


27 



1872 ... 



■ 


2 

2 

i 

i 

... 

5 

3 

5 

3 

22 



1873 ... 



! 3 


5 

2 



2 

2 

8 

3 

1 

26 



1874 ... 



1 

; ..... 

2 

5 

i ' 2 

j *2 

1 


6 

7 

1 

27 



1875 ... 





1 

4 

2 


: ' . , 

; 1 

; 11 

4 


23 



1876 ... 




j , . , 

1 

6 | 


"i 

; 2 

, 4 

1 1 

3 


18 

'' j 


1877 ... 




j-V; 

... 

2 : 

’*4 

... ■ ' 

■ ; *»f 

l 3 

| 10 

8 


82 



1878 ... 

j 

l 


... 

1 

4 

1 

s 

4 

I 

5 

5 


25 



1879 ... 


;■ , . .. ■■■! 


3 

3 

5 


3 

■ ... 

3 

6 

1 


24 

1 


1880 ... 


1 



5 

4 1 

*2 : 

'■ . , 

3 1 

4 

10 

12 

2 

43 

6 


1881 ... 


,,, 


1 


6 

1 


1 1 

2 1 

4 

8 

3 

26 

J 


1882 ... 


2 


... ... 

2 i 

10 

3 i 

1 

4 ; 

2 | 

7 

9 ; 

1 

! 41 

3 i 


1883 ... 





3 

■ ■ 4 

2 ; 

*## : 

5 

1 

13 

8 

. 2' 

33 

■■•■'■■■ 3: : 


1884 ... 


"i 



1 

3 


■■ » * * 1 



11 

8 

4 

28 

p-4 


1885 ... 




1 

1 

5 

6 


, . . : -j 

2 

11 j 

1 

8 

36 



1886 ... 






7 

1 

2 ! 

3 

4 

4 

6 

2 

39 



1887 ... 




2 

3 

3 

1 

■ j 

2 

3 

11 

7 

6 

38 

. '1 


1888 ... 




1 ! 

3 

9 

1 



5 

5 : 

6 

3 

S3 



1889 ... 





4 

5 

1 


*4 

11 

4 

3 

2 

34 



Average— 

1870-89. 

} 

... 


1 

2 

5 

1 

1 

2 

3 

7 

6 

2 

80 



1890 ... 




7 1 

6 

7 

2 

5 

8 

3 

8 

3 

6 

54 



1891 ... 


i 

*7 

2 

2 

3 


1 


2 

12 

5 

S 

38 



1892 ... 



1 


4 

5 

1 


i 

2 

8 


2 

24 



1893 ... 



2 

*2 

5 

4 

2 

i 

... 


8 

10 


84 


V; 

1894 ... 



1 

1 

3 

5 

1 


4 

8 

10 

8 

... 

36 
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CHAP. 17.. 
Kainfall. 


Statement of Rainfall at different stations in 


-cent 




£ 

fr 






i 

& 

< 

& 

: ; 

£ 

A 

JSk ■■■■■' 

©' 

r © 


$ § 
II 
a - 

Years , 

j 

s 

c 3 

g 

■8 

ft 

■s 

& 

S 

April . 

>% 

«e 

a 

I 

N 

9 

Hi 

£ 

Pi 

© 

Xfl 

© 

■§ 

o 

o 

1 

t > 

■ © 

825 

a 

© 

© 

©' 

Q 

•+5 ■■■ 
O ' 

E * 

j 

" 1870 

1871 

o -35 


1*54 

0-87 

0*92 

1-96 

1*83 

0-40 

3-27 

3-08 

2’57 

0 ’ 7 C 

17*51 

i 

0 ' 4 C 

o-is 

0*46 

2*26 

1*82 

0*82 

0*66 


0*80 

4’39 

13*68 

0*10 

25-54 


1872 


0*04 


3*15 

0*40 

4*91 

1*25 

0*60 

3*29 

3’74 

6-58 

1-29 

2425 


1873 

... 

1*26 


2’28 

3*60 

1*41 

1*58 

2*19 

1*91 

7*86 

0-69 

0*09 

22*87 


1874 

* * * 

0*35 

O ’ 17 

1*80 

3*04 

2*32 

1*82 

0*49 

1*24 

3’29 

4-16 

0*42 

19*10 


1875 

0 ‘04 


0*99 

1*37 

2*64 

2-73 

1*34 

0*20 

0*42 

11*24 

1*59 

0*33 

32-89 


1876 



1*14 

2’60 

4*42 

0*35 

2-38 

3*09 

1*91 

1-70 

1*55 

0*25 

19-39 


1877 



0*56 

0*55 

2*42 

3*68 

0-03 

0*57 

1*94 

12*99 

2*50 

2*15 

27 - 3 ^ 


1878 

6*22 



5*02 

1*75 

1*00 

1*25 

1*42 

1*84 

1*93 

2’39 

0-87 

17*69 


1879 

.... 

1*01 

2*35 

0*44 

3*64 

0’16 

3’63 

0*35 

0-78 

4’52 

1*93 

0’27 

19-08 


1880 

o -m 

0*01 


2*42 

2*45 

1’72 

0-30 

2*65 

0*93 

10’41 

6*12 

1*90 

28-93 

o 

1881 

0-05 

... 

6*13 


5*60 

0-97 

0*62 

0’57 

0*19 

7-16 

6*68 

0*64 

22-64 

5 

1882 

1-04 

1 ’.A. ' 

0*42 

2’89 

3*30 

2*91 

3-83 

1*52 

2*12 

4-86 

3-34 

1’67 

27*90 

"S 

1883 



0*63 

O ’ 17 

2*10 

0’86 

0-75 

2*98 

0*24 

8-77 

4*66 

2' 27 

23-48 

ai 

1884 

0 ’ 6 E 

. . . 

0-25 

0*94 

0*88 

0*55 

0*18 

0*81 

0*11 

7’ 38 

7*86 

1*06 

20-67 

V . 

O' . . 

1885 



0*84 

0*38 

2’ 47 

4*05 

0’87 

0-87 

1-97 

4’28 

0*58 

3*90 

20*21 

o 

1886 

0*06 

... 

... 

1*25 

5*59 

1’30 

1*29 

1*31 

2*33 

1’39 

3-12 

0*23 

17-87 


1887 


0*60 

1*64 

1*24 

1*52 

2’26 

0-94 

0*58 

0*88 

8*50 

5*63 

3*84 

27-13 


1888 

0*21 


0*02 

0*97 

2*10 

2*19 

0-79 

0*16 

1*28 

3*45 

3*44 

0*47 

15*08 


1889 

0 * 1 C 

... 


2-78 

1*27 

0*49 

0-83 

1*69 

4*22 

2*00 

1*28 

0*33 

14*99 


AvEBAGE — ■) 

1870 - 89 . 3 

0-16 

0*17 

O ’ 66 

1-67 

2-59 

1’83 

1*31 

1*12 

1-56 

5*65 

3’97 

1*14 

21*73 


1890 

0*20 


0*93 

2-77 

2*25 

0*27 

0*12 

2*10 

0 ’ 7 l 

8*11 

1-30 


18-76 


1891 

0-89 

2*22 

0*32 

1*39 

1*56 

0*55 

1*32 

0*40 


13’16 

0*53 

O ' 64 

22*48 


1892 

... 

1*13 


1*88 

2*52 

1*59 

1*02 

1*68 

6 *io 

2*74 

0*09 

0*92 

13*67 


1893 


0*51 

1*84 

1*85 

2-59 

1*78 

0 * 99 , 

0 * 68 ' 

0*20 

3*89 

10*92 


1 26*25 


1894 


2*51 

! 0*98 

0*81 

{ 0*97 

0*50 

0*91 

1 1 * 39 ; 

0 * 66 ' 

| 4*89 

1*36 


14*96 


' 1870 

0*90 


1*45 

2’23 

j 0*03 

4*31 

3*88 

1*41 

1 1 * 11 ] 

2*68 

1*85 

0*69 

20-54 


1871 

1*70 

0*20 

0*60 

4*00 

1 3*20 

j 6*84 

5*91 

0*96 

1 0 * 73 | 

4*32 

16*20 

0*20 

44*86 


1872 




3*15 

2 * 42 ; 

4*00 

1 6*88 

1*10 

4*17 

0*80 

4*29 

1*13 

27-94 


1873 


1-50 


5*92 

4*12 

! 3*95 

1 4*90 

3*10 

1*37 

1*55 

2*15 

0*25 

28-81 


1874 

V 

0-15 

1 6*20 

3*60 

2*20 

; 8*10 

8 * 30 : 

1*95 

0*30 

j 2*55 

4*08 

1*15 

32-58 


1875 


...: 

1 0*35 

3*85 

3*45 

| 5*30 

: 5*19 

0*35 

0*95 

8*32 

1*99 

... 

29-76 


1876 

' ' #Vf .7 

' *»* 

0*01 

1*15 

; 5*30 

! 1*20 

4 351 

0*90 

3*50 

3*10 

0*45 


19-96 


1877 

V M( ' ! 



2*45 

0*15 

1 3*29 

0 * 951 5 * 00 ] 

2*71 

6*55 

2*80 

8*85 

32-75 


1878 




2*80 

4*25 

3*45 

4-87 4’59 

4*10 

0*97 

2*27 

1*60 

28-90 


1879 


0-75 

2*05 

0*70 

10*90 

1*35 

2*15 

1-70 

1*80 

7*65 

0*50 

0*50 

30-05 


1880 




4*79 

2*72 

3*91 

4*08 

0*80 

0*50 

5*50 

16*22 

0*70 

39-22 


1881 




0*60 

2*55 

0-55 

1-75 

1*25 

0*30 

3*13 

3*79 

3*00 

16*92 

3 

1882 

0*45 


6*58 

2*47 

2*75 

11*07 

12*32 

3*45 

0*75 

2-10 

3*30 

0*80 

40-04 

o ' 

1883 


4 «• 

0*25 

1*70 

2*55 

3*20 

12*60 

5*35 

0*10 

10*10 

8*20 

0*10 

44-16 

a ' 

1884 

0*15 

1 v**': ' 

0*45 

1*75 

2*85 

2*25 

2*30 

3*35 

1*30 

9*21 

8*41 

1*43 

33*46 

fS 

1885 



1*35 


4*75 

9*52 

3-15 

2*85 

1*75 

6*75 

0*86 

1*20 

31*17 


1886 



0*75 

6*55 

6*95 

2*05 

4*60 

1*65 

0*95 

0*60 

1*83 


19*93 


1887 


0*45 

0*60 

3*90 

4*85 

2*99 

3*93 

0*52 

0*75 

10*041 

2*55 

1*65 

32*23 


1888 




1*60 

3*05 

2*95 

4*00 

0*88 

4*40 

6*51 

4*42 

0*23 

28-04 


1889 


... 

6*40 

3*25 

2*70 

2*15 

3*81 

2*23 

2*87 

2*08 

2*07 

1*32 

22-88 


Average— ) 
1870 - 89 . j 

0*16 

0*15 

0-46 

0-52 

3-59 

4-12 

4-95 

2*17 

1-72 

4*73 

4*41 

1*24 

30*21 


1890 ■ 

0-81 


005 

2*89 

0*60 

rssj 

2*05 

1*54 


17*46 

1*02 

0*24 

27-49 


1891 

0 07 

059 


4’60 

3*30 

0 * 52 ! 

3 '14 

2*01 

0-05 

10*21 

2*44 

1*35 

28-28 


1892 


0-96 

036 

4*20 

5*54 

1 * 26 : 

7-00 

2-94 

0-82 

1*40 

3*83 

0*58 

28*89 


i 1893 

0-09 

0-30 

1-92 

2*09 

1*33 

3 * 96 ! 

1*30 

1*83 

1-13 

3*96 

9*13 

; 

26*54 


1894 

0 03 

0-41 

0 72 

5*41 

8*45 

1 * 36 : 

2-73 

1*69 


5 33 

1*65 

0*05 

22*73 



RAINFALL, SEASONS AND PRICES, 
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Number of Wet days— cont. 


CHAP. IV. 
Rainfall. 


f 1870 1 

1871 1 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 1 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 3 

1883 ... 

* 1884 2 

1885 ... 

1886 ... 

1887 

1S88 1 

1889 1 

Average — > 7~ 

1870-89. ) _ 


f 1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 

* 1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 
1889 


I Average— 1 I 
| 1870-89. ) j 

| 1890 I 

i 1891 j 

1892 ... ... ! 

1893 j 

l 1894 ! 


10 j 12 

2 4 

2 ... 
13 6 

4 4 


32 17 

13 15 

13 11 

14 12 

15 37 
7 I 16 
3 I 11 


5 6 

10 14 

4 6 

15 24 

34 16 

7 , 8 
17 12 

7 14 

10 12 
9 8 


15 3 

7 4 


2 11 14 


11 10 
10 10 
8 2 
5 6 

16 7 

9 10 

7 3 


6 12 4 

... 18 1 
1 7 ... 

1 10 14 


6 6 
3 13 


2 4 7 

4 4 5 

... 13 5 

5 10 11 

2 8 3 

4 3 5 

2 11 5 

■5 8 ? 4 

10 7 3 


12 

6 

4 6 ( 

8 3 

57 


7 

2 8 ! 

3 2 

34 

is 

5 

... 16 

4' 1 

,48 

14 

8 

3 3 j 

4 1 

56 

■ 5 

4 

5 11, | 

. 12 

68 

13 

6 

8 1 

! : 6 ... . 

! "V 

65 
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COIMBATORE 


T1 ' ’ Fortnightly Abstract of Rainfall in the Coimbatore district 

Baikal. for a series of years. 


Year. 

January 

. February 

\ March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 


Second 

First 

Second 

half. 

First 

nd 

4 P e*. 

5 03 rC 
CQ 

First 

. p C5 

M P 

3 g* 

3 © i~ 

m 

First 

half. 

Second 

half. 

First 

half. 

. 

Second 

half. 

43 £ 
oa c 

Mi 

puooag 

1866 



... 


... 


•6£ 

•81 

T29 

2-76 

1*05 

•97 

•44 

•81 

1867 

... 


... 



*52 

•oc 

1-86 

3*26 

1-67 

•20 

•31 

1-63 

1-09 

1868 


1*66 

•os 



•15 

•os 

•62 

1-36 

223 

3-15 

*55 

1*38 

1*15 

1869 

•16 


•07 

•16 

•27 

•01 

•75 

•38 

•64 

3-05 

•53 

*65 

*30 

1*44 

1870 

*44 

... 

... 

... 

*01 

•37 

•20 

•63 

•77 

*72 

2*20 

•92 

1-05 

*63 

1871 

•59 

*23 


•61 

1-91 


•13 

1-67 

2-88 

•66 

*97" 

*22 

*52 

•89 

1872 



•45 



- ■ . . 

‘64 

100 

232 

•78 

3*28 

*48 

•83 

1*59 

1873 



1-90 

•07 

*01 


1-90 

1-66 

•73 

2-37 

'42 

•30 

*51 

•66 

1874 


•05 


•32 

03 

•10 

•06 

1-40 

2’14 

*64 

•56 

1-20 

•85 

1*46 

1875 

... 

•09 



•04 

•63 

1-17 

1-30 

1-77 

1-73 

107 

•80 

•28 

•67 

1876 

... 


... 


•18 

*22 

•47 

•75 

387 

1*12 

*34 

•25 

*39 

1-16 

1877 



•10 


*02 

•46 

•46 

*59 

•47 

1-85 

202 

•37 

•is 

•25 

1878 

*12 



... 


•01 

•56 

1-60 

1*12 

243 

*91 

♦70 

1-53 

1*31 

1879 

... 

•14 


•32 

•02 

1*86 

•32 

*29 

*09 

: ■ 

3-44 

*30 

•34 

*63 

3*88 

1880 

... 

*13 




*08 

2*26 

•93 

2*56 

1-44 

•27 

•70 

' '46 

•48 

1881 

... 

... 

... 



•15 

03 

*35 

2*20 

1-87 

*85 

' --v 

•14 

•24 

•06 

1882 

•99 

... 


1 

.... 

•30 

1*10 

*20 

1*89 

4*08 

1-67 

*85 

1*18 

1-26 

1883 ... | 

... 

... 



•21 

1 *15 

•25 

•75 

1*00 

2*71 

•36 

•52 

1-21 

•67 

Average ... 

•12 

•12 

*14 

•08 

•15 

•27 

•61 

•94 

I "68 " 

1-94’ 

109 

•57" 


1*09" 

1884 

•25 

•25 


* ... 


•53 

•12 

•41 

1*25 " 

' ’89 

II3’ 

*37 ~ 

•26 % 

*07 

1885 

... 

... 


... 


*50 

•12 

•21 

•79 

1’57 

2'79 

•64 

*25 

•10 

1886 

•02 

... 



•10 

*24 

•01 

•48 

2-52 

4-01 

*87 

•29 

2-09 

1-26 

1887 

... 

•04 

■25 



1*19 

•74 

2*12 

•67 

1-95 

•70 

•69 j 

*33 

■27 

1888 

•02 




*21 

... 

•39 

1*35 

1-26 : 

2*17 

•63 

•31! 

*26 

•23 

1889 

•09 




•13 

•56 

•32 

4-33 : 

1*72 : 

1-19 

•24 : 

1-21 j 

*74 

1-49 

1890 

*22 



•01 

•88 

*44 

•44 i 

2-86 J 

l-47 : 

i’84 

•66 

! 

•36 

•13 

•35 

1891 


•16 

•70 

•74 

•31 

*30 1 

•20 

*52 

•12 ] 

1*74 1 

.*42 

*76 

•14 

*46 

1892 

... 

•“ 

•01 

•88 

■02 

•10 • 

33 2 

112 1 

.•94 5 

3*04 

*54 1 

.*54 

•78 

*45 

1893 

•01 

•10 

... 

•85 2 

•oo 

•90 1- 

21 3 

.‘13 1 

•73 

*43 3 

•09 

‘44 1 

!' 

•14 

*82 
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RAINFALL, SEASONS AND PKICES. 
m 

Fortnightly Abstract of Rainfall in the Coimbatore district 
for a series of years — cent. 


Y ear. 

Angust. 

Septembei 

\ October. 

November 

| December, 

«8 '■ 
<5> 

Average of 
Bainy Days. 

■+3 23 
£2 

Second | 
half. ! 

First 

half. 

Second 
half, j 

43 22 

Ml 

& 

L.: 

Second 

half. 

a 

& s 

PR 

Second 

half. 

First 

half. 

Second 

half. 

.''O' 1 
'. % 

£ 

I860 


•38 

•67 

•06 

1*53 

5*01 

3*82 

*71 

1*33 

2*85 

| 

*37 

25*04 

35*7 

1867 


*16 

•98 

2*09 

•58 

3-02 

3*11 

*14 

*15 

*01 


20*73 

31*8 

1868 

•'*«'• * * * 

•28 

•73 

1*69 

*83 

2*18 

1-57 

*65 

*98 


... 

19*58 

35*2 

1869 


4-07 

*38 

1-63 

•55 

•97 

3*71 

2*49 

1*52 

1-40 

*07 

25*20 

48*2 

1870 


1*41 

1*63 

2*71 

•36 

2*71 

2*22 

2*13 

*19 

*40 

*03 

21*73 

42*7 

1871 


•29 

1-34 

1*64 

•75 

2*40 

2*61 

6*45 

1*83 

*14 

*01 

28*74 

45*2 

1872 


1-29 

1-34 

366 

•75 

•84 

1*04 

1*29 

3*20 

1*16 

*17 

26*11 

52*0 

1873 

•*» 

•90 

1*64 

■13 

1-84 

4*71 

297 

•93 

*57 

*06 

*12 

24*30, 

46*5 

1874 


•83 

1-23 

2*54 

*43 

1*14 

3*o9 

2*38 

2*02 

*53 

*23 

2373 

53*7 

1875 

**♦ * • ♦ 

•36 

•91 

•10 

1-19 

4*53 

4*27 

1*73 

*24 

*28 


23*16 

46*1 

1876 


1-60 

1-34 

*39 

2*25 

1*48 

■68 

•37 

, *46 

*02 

*11 

17*45 

35*5 

1877 . 


•51 

•12 

1*38 

4*46 

2*07 

7*17 

2*84 

1*15 

3*35 

1-25 

31*02 

57*2 

1878 

»♦« . * • • 

1*04 

293 

205 

1*12 

2*20 

2-60 

1*32 

1*11 

*32 

*39 

25*37 

55*7 

1879 


•31 

*88 

2*84 

*36 

•86 

3*41 

1*70 

*10 

•09 

*12 

22*30 ; 

48*7 

1880 


2-04 ; 

1*16 

1-63 

•01 

[ 3*48 

3*74 

3*27 

7*65 

*51 

*39 

33*19 

67*8 

1881 


•58 

1*86 

1-01 

1-55 

•73 

1-98 

3-41 

1*29 

1*02 

*37 

19*19 

46*0 

1882 


•57 

2-83 

*22 

153 

3*66 

4*13 

3-07 

2*00 

*40 

*15 

32*08 

69*5 

1883 

:;v,. ' : ... 

4-14 

•72 

•44 

*35 

5-77 

429 

4*15 

*83 

1*77 

*76 

31*04 

46*0 

Average ... 

1*15 " 

1*25 ” 

riif 

vis’ 

2*61 

313 

2*17 

1‘5S' 

‘78 

*25 

24*99 

47*9jT 

1884 

••• . 

•78* 

" -35 

•33’ 

~&r' 

3*ll"’ 

?66~ 

5-53 " 

*08' 

■19 ‘| 

2*30 " 

24-73 

36*61 

1885 



•58 

•31 

2*04 

1*42 

5*87 

5*07 

*57 

•85 

1*13 

3*69 , 

28-50 

39*75 

1886 

.... . ... 

2' 82 

•63 

2-57 

1*30 

*32 

1*90 

2* 75 ■ 

*02 

*37 


2457 ■ 

41*55 | 

1887 


•60 

1*84 

1-29 

•19 

3*34 i 

3*98 

2*69 

1*43 | 

f 

•92 : 

2*18 

27-39 

45*04 

1888 

... 

•25 

*23 

1*35 

2-65 

1*41 : 

2*49 i 

3*06 

*96 

*59 

*03 

19-85 

36*60 

1889 


63 

1*23 

424 

•77 

472 

*52 

*65 : 

1*23 


1*24 

27-25 • 

42*53 

1890 


•38 

1-98 

•78 

*35 

1*98 ( 

3*92 : 

2*45 

*06 1 

*46 | 

... 25*02 

38*09 : 

1891 


•41 

*44 

•11 

■80 

3’62 { 

5-09 : 

1*91 

•04 j 

■ ; 0t 

*54 j 

*76 22*29 

37*00 

1892 

... | 2*40 

1*44 

•08 

•70' ; 

s*7o : 

L*12 

•14 

*33 | 

*36 j 

•42 j. 

31*53 

40*77 

3893 

... ...| 

*60 

; . : I 

•36 

*35 J 

•91 ; 

3*68 i 

5*10 j 

5*59 i 

m | 

f. 

*01 j 32*16 

49*47 ‘ 
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OaXMB atom. 


Tiie capital of tlae district is one of the meteorological stations 
of Southern India, hut owing to the proximity of Ooimhatore to 
the Palghat gap., the statistics of temperature, humidity and wind 
direction are not applicable to the whole district without consider-* 
able qualification. 

The observatory is at the civil dispensary at the eastern end 
of the native town and about £ mile from the railway. The 
latitude is 11° V N., and the longitude is 77° 0' E. The cistern 
of the barometer is 1,347*64 feet above sea-level. The barometer 
(Fortin’s mercurial) is placed in a room at the east end of the 
hospital facing north. The anemometer is fixed in the southern 
end of the thermometer shed at a height of 14 feet from the ground, 
and the shed is erected at a distance of about 36 feet east of the 
hospital. The mean annual temperature, as determined by the 
observations of eighteen years, is 77*6°, which is lower than that 
of Madras or of the neighbouring districts of Salem, Trichinopoly 
and Madura. April has the highest monthly average (83*3°), 
while that of March and May is just over 81° ; but even in April 
the mercury seldom rises above 100° and the nights are generally 
cool, the. mean minimum of the month being about 72°. December 
and January are the coolest months, with a mean temperature of 
73*7°. The lowest temperature observed in recent years was in 
January 1892 when the mercury fell to 57°. The average temper- 


ature of each month 

is shown by the following 

statistics : — 

Month. 

Mean tem- 
perature . 

Month. 

Mean tem- 
perature. 

J anuary . , 

73*7 

July 

.. 76*7 

February «, 

76*9 

August 

.. 77-0 

March 

.j 81*1 

September 

. . 77-2 

April 

83*3 

October . . 

.. 76-8 

May 

.. 81*2 

November 

.. 75-6 

June 

, . 77*9 

December. . 

. . 73'7 


The average pressure of the air recorded at Coimbatore, after 
reduction to sea-level and constant gravity at latitude 45°, is 
29*804 inches. The mean pressure is highest in January, and it 
falls steadily till J une when the minimum is reached. It then 
rises steadily till the end of the year, the mean for December 
being about the same as that for January. 

The prevailing winds are from the north, north-east and east 
in January and February. These continue into March, but we 
then begin to get southerly winds also, and these are still more 
frequent in April. In May the direction becomes more westerly, 
and south and south-west are the prevailing quarters until Sep- 
tember when the wind begins to back round to the south, and later 
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on to the south-east. By November the north-east monsoon has chap, iv, 
thoroughly set in and this continues throughout December. The Mbtboro. 

greatest mean velocity, about six aud-a-half miles an hour, is L0GY - 

found in June and July; indeed throughout the whole period of 
the south-west monsoon the force of the wind is strong owing to 
the Palghat gap. The north-east monsoon winds are much lighter, 
the mean velocity in the last three months of the year being about 
a mile and-a-half an hour. 

The humidity of the air at Coimbatore is generally high. It 
is highest in October, November and December, the mean figures 
for those months being 83, 91 and 85 in 1894, saturation being 
taken as 100. These are markedly higher than the figures for 
Madras and much higher than those for Madura. The minimum 
is found in May, in which month the mean percentage was 77. 

The mean cloud amount is highest in August and Septem- 
ber and lowest in December and May. Throughout the two 
monsoons it averages about six and from January to May about 
‘four. 1 V-: ; " V' -A" 

Buchanan mentions six seasons according to his informants at Seasons. 
Bhav&ni, viz., Vasanta, Grishina, Yarsha, Sarat, H4manta, and 
Sasi Ritu ; these each consist of two months, beginning with the 
Tamil month of Ckittirai (April-May). They correspond to a 
great extent with the above description, the first being the Mr 
rains, the second the rains of the early south-west monsoon, usually 
light on the east of the district, the third is the latter part of the 
same monsoon from August to September, the fourth is the early 
north-east monsoon which brings the heavy rains, the fifth the 
dewy cold weather, the sixth the rainless hot weather of February 
and March. 

There are absolutely no data for asserting that any change in 
the climate, seasons or rainfall, whether for the better or for the 
worse, has taken place since the beginning of the century* Ryots 1 
statements, like those of agriculturists generally, have always a 
pessimistic tendency ; and as Coimbatore rustics are very inaccu- 
rate and of very limited general capacity, their memories and 
statements can in no way be depended on. The reports of Col- 
lectors made every year, and sometimes more often, show that, 
from the beginning of the century, the seasons have been extremely 
variable, and that the continual complaint has been that of scanty, 
short, and partial rainfall, especially of the k4r and north-east 
seasons ; details are given below : — 


1 The proportion of cloud is estimated in tenths of the sky expanse,, an over- 
cast sky being denoted by 10 and a cloudless sky by 0* 
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Fasli, 


Natoe of the season. 


1210 

1211 

1212 

1213 

1214 

1215 

1216 


1217 

1218 

1219 

1220 
1221 

1222 


1223 


1224 

1226 

1226 

1227 


1228 

1229 

1230 

1231 

1232 

1233 


1234 

1235 


1236 

1237 


Very favourable in northern division, unfavourable in the southern. 

Information not available. 

Entire want of rain. 

Information not available. 

A distressing failure of rain ; a few showers only fell about September. 
The north-east monsoon passed by entirely. 

Failure of later rains ; early (Kalavadi) rains very favourable. Bad 
season, fourth of a series of most unfavourable seasons. 

Severely bad season. Early rains good generally, but in parts unfa- 
vourable leading to relinquishments ; later rains failed, except par- 
tially. General outturn inferior, in some parts total'failure, but no 
actual famine. 

Information not available. 

An adverse season ; an epidemic which carried off above half the culti- 
vating inhabitants. 

Generally very favourable season, leading to over -abundance of grain 
and low prices, there being no market. 

A deficiency of water and sudden fall in the price of grain. 

Wet crops a failure except under channels, dry land produced scarcely 
anything, and garden lands suffered greatly. 

Season not very favourable, but better than for some years past. Fever 
was dreadfully fatal in parts. There was great mortality among 
.cattle from disease. 

On 10th September there were hopes of a favourable monsoon, but 
from, that date to the end of the fasli, there was no rain except a few 
instances of a shower here and there. Not even the smallest tank 
was filled. The small quantity that was sent down from the hills 
during the equinoctial storms was insufficient to induce cultivation. 
The dry grain villages were in a disastrous condition. There was not 
a blade of grass to be seen. Consequently cattle were either dying 
or becoming too weak for any use. Many villages were burnt to the 
ground. 

Information not available. 

Unusually favourable season. 

, Season backward and the rains disappointing. The wet lands produced 

; no crop. 

The rains set in with violence late in the season. But they were too 
late to be of any use and only deluged the land, thereby injuring the 
dry crops. 

The season was extremely unfavourable. There was cholera in several 
parts of the district. 

Information not available. 

Season very unfavourable as the periodical rains of the north-east mon- 
soon failed. 

The north-east monsoon was partial and unseasonable. Brought was 
severe in parts of the district. 

Information not available. 

Unpropitious season involving remission. North-east monsoon totally 
failed, and dry crops were all lost, as well as all tank cultivation ; 
only gardens and river-fed lands gave crops. 

The failure of the early rains of the monsoon prevented the cultivation 
of the rice lands irrigated from the river Ndyil. 

The early part of the season was very favourable, but there was a 
partial failure of the later rains, and many of the tanks were left dry. 
The yield was, however, on the whole, more than average. 

Information not available. 

The season was one of the most trying known for many years. The 
north-east monsoon completely failed over the greater part of the dis- 
trict, and the south-west monsoon was partial. Dry crops failed alto- 
gether in parts. Prices were, however, unusually low. Cholera and 
fever prevailed in some taluks and murrain in others. 
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Fasli. 


Nature of the season. 


1238 

1239 

1240 

1241 

1242 

1243 

1244 

1245 

1246 

1247 

1248 

1249 

1250 


Both the monsoons again failed ; and even well water failed and 
garden crops suffered. Prices were, however, low. 

The season was very unfavourable. 

Rainfall more deficient than in the three previous faslis, all of which 
were very unfavourable years. The river N<5yil. hardly known to fail, 
was almost dry throughout the year. Consequently the wet cultiva- 
tion of the taluks of Coimbatore and Palladam completely failed, and 
had it not been for some heavy rain at the commencement of the 
season, it would have failed in several other taluks. Wells and springs 
began to fail in some places. Prices were, however, very low. 

There was again, a failure of both monsoons ; and this following two 
years of severe drought affected the grain and garden cultivation 
beyond precedent* 

Greater distress than ever known; in June and July fair south-west 
monsoon in Pollachi, partial in other neighbouring taluks ; no rain in 
August, September and October ; north-east monsoon failed entirely 
in November and December, hence wells, never known to fail, went 
dry; cotton failed everywhere. But for wet lands and gardens, and 
proximity to Malabar, ryots would have been greatly injured. Prices 
rose by over 40 per cent, owing mainly to larger demand from 
outside. 

Another bad season. The south-west monsoon gave early crops in the 
four taluks within its influence (Pollachi, Palladam, Chakragiri, Coim- 
batore), but not in other taluks, which did not get any rain in August 
and September to sow cumbu ; hence large areas of waste. There 
were lieav 3 r rains however in October, November and December 
throughout the district. Prices again rose by 30 to 40 per cent. 

Season fairly favourable up to October, but the south-west monsoon 
was only good in the northern division, and not in the southern where 
only a few showers fell. The north-east monsoon totally failed, 
rivers dried up, a large portion of crops under the AinarAvati and 
Noyil rivers were lost and large areas of ploughed lands were left 
unsown. There was a fall in the prices of food-grains. 

Rains abundant and rivers full till November ; this was succeeded by a 
drought which lasted till April. Wet cultivation was in consequence j 
injured, but the general outturn of the harvest was, however, abundant, j 
Prices were very low. 

No more disastrous season within the memory of man. No rain fell 
for the usual early dry crops ; rain fell subsequently for ploughing 
and sowing, but there was a total drought in September and October, 
which caused great damage. November rains' partial and too late, 
after that nil. General failure of wells, and dry outturn poor. Wet 
cultivation under rivers was good. There was a rise in prices. Cattle 
perished in considerable numbers from drought. 

Rains irregular. Dry outturn poor or bad ; that of garden and wet 
lands good. There was a further rise of prices. The season was not 
on the whole favourable. 

Season generally unfavourable, but better than the last year. South- 
west monsoon partial ; ploughed lands for early crop left unsown. Of 
the later crops none turned out well but those sown in July. The 
north-east monsoon was generally deficient, but less so in the southern 
taluks ; elsewhere gram and cotton suffered much. Prices were, 
however, lower than in the previous fasli. 

Season favourable on the whole, though there was a deficiency of rain 
in parts. There was a further fall in prices. 

More favourable than the previous fasli. A failure of the rains in 
November was injurious to the standing crops. Outturn of dry crops 
half to three-fourths of the average. Prices lower than those of the 
previous fasli. On the whole the season may be considered one of 
rather more than ordinary advantage. 


CHAP. IT. 

Seasons. 


IX. 


I 


COIMBATORE. 


CHAP. IT. 
Seasons. 



Nature of the season. 


1251 | The supply of rain was generally seasonable and sufficient ; there was 
! consequently a considerable increase of cultivation. A further fall in 
j prices. 

1252 j The season was very favourable ; it commenced with advantage to the 

early crops, but failing in the months of July and August their 
produce was short. 

1253 The rain in the early part of the season was abundant ; tbe later rains 

were fully sufficient for an increased extent of cultivation in the wet 
| lands dependent on tanks, while the harvest of the dry grains was 
successful. 

1254 | Ordinary season ; from April to June it continued favourable. In J uly and 
August there was a considerable failure of rain. In September after a 
cessation of rain for two months, there were abundant showers, but at 
the usual period of the setting in of the north-east monsoon they failed. 
Outturn average generally. Prices below those of the previous fasli. 

1255 | The season was unfavourable ; there were partial rains in the months of 
April and May j in the three following months they entmely failed 
except in Pollachi and Coimbatore. There were scanty falls in Sep- 
tember and November inclusive, and then the monsoon failed. 

1256 | Singularly adverse season ; it was seriously unfavourable to the dry 
grain and garden lands throughout the year. 

1257 | Favourable ; the south-west and north-east monsoons were of ordinary 
character. 

1258 | The season for dry and garden lauds was favourable, and the two 
monsoons having been of an ordinary character in both the cultiva- 
tion was successful. 

1259 | Not very favourable, both monsoons having been scanty even in those 
parts of the district most exposed to their influence ; hence insuffi- 
ciency in garden and dry lands. Tanks generally received only a 
scanty supply, and the wet lands under the Ndyil and the Amar&vati 
experienced a scarcity of water. There was a fall in prices except in 
the case of paddy and castors. 

1260 | Rains partial and season not propitious. There was a partial failure of 
all kinds of crops. Prices, however, went on declining. There was 
an outbreak of cholera in places. 

1261 | Both the monsoons were scanty. There was a severe drought and 
tanks failed in most parts. Large extents of dry land were left waste, 
and the dry yield was below average. The yield of the wet and 
garden crops was also scanty. The losses would have been greater 
but for a general fall of rain in November. There was a rise in the 
prices of all food-grains except paddy. Cholera prevailed in six taluks, 
and the loss of cattle from disease was great. 

1262 j Season on the whole favourable ; there was an increase in ail kinds of 
cultivation and the outturn was average. There was a further advance 
in prices. Cholera prevailed in most parts of the district and was 
more fatal than in the previous fasli, but cattle mortality w r as less. 

1263 I Rains were partial and not sufficient to ensure a full crop". In October 
they were heavy, but not so in the succeeding months ; hence the crops 
were far below the average, and in a majority of cases hardly sufficient 
for the maintenance of ryots and labourers. Prices ruled high. 
Cholera declined, but the loss of cattle owing to disease and %vant of 
pasture -was considerable. 

1264 [ The season was far from favourable; the rains were light and partial 
during the whole year except in the months of October and November. 
Dry and garden cultivation w r ©re less than in fasli 1263, both in extent 
and produce. The outturn in some places was as low as one-half or 
even one-third of an average crop. Prices rose by 21 to 37 per cent, 
and were 52 to 139 per cent, above the commutation rates. Public 
health was not satisfactory ; cholera prevailed in several taluks. Cattle 
suffered greatly ; the want of pasture was general and distressing. 
Numbers of cattle perished. 
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Fasli. Nature of tlie season. 


1265 j Rains slight and partial throughout the year ; the principal rivers did not j 
receive their usual freshes and the tanks depending on them were not j 
1 fully supplied. There was consequently a further falling oft: in the j 
; extent of cultivation. Prices of food -grains rose slightly, but that of j 
| cotton fell owing partly to want of demand. There was an improve- j 
ment in the public health, but the want of forage occasioned much loss, j 
or sale for low rates, of cattle. 

j 1266 | This was the fourth unfavourable and dry season. Rains were deficient 
; and partial during the year, the average fall being only 16 inches ; the 
s principal rivers did not receive their usual freshes and tanks received 

j but a scanty supply. Well cultivation was, however, largely resorted 
{ | to. There was a slight fall in the prices of food-grains, but cotton rose 

in value owing to short production and increased demand from other 
! districts. Cholera and fever prevailed -with virulence in parts and 
cattle died in very large numbers from want of forage and from 
: murrain. j 

i 1267 | Rains again very partial and the dry crops suffered. The principal 
channels depending on the chief rivers, however, received full supplies 
| and afforded sufficient irrigation ; and the produce of lands depending 

, j on them was good. The prices of food-grains rose by 32 to 60 per • 

j | cent, as compared with the previous years, and were 120 to 240 per J 

| cent, above the commutation rates. The price of cotton also rose by j 
■ 40 per cent. Cholera raged with unusual virulence in the sub-division j 

where it caused 12,383 deaths against 4,903 deaths in the whole district 
i in the previous year. 

1 268 i Season less unfavourable than in the previous year. The rivers had 
' abundant freshes and the tanks received full supplies, but these came 
too late to be of much use. There was a slight fall in prices, which 
| still continued very high and began to be felt by the non-agricultural 

| ; classes ; there was also a rise in the price of cotton. The district was 

| ! not free from disease ; fever of a mild type was prevalent, also cholera, 

t‘ ! but to a much less extent than in fasli 1267. Cattle suffered heavily 

j from murrain. The price of working cattle was double that of three or 
j S four years before, owing to continued heavy losses during the period. 

!, 1269 Season far from unfavourable ; rains not wanting from April to Novem- 
| I her, both inclusive ; slight showers in December, February and March ; 

j j none in January. Cultivation extended and outturn average. Abund- 

| I ant freshes ; tanks generally full. There was a fall in the prices of 

j j food-grains, varying from 14 per cent, in the case of rice to 39 

j |" per cent, in the case of horse-gram. Public health was good, though 

) j: cholera and fever prevailed here and there. There was again heavy 

j mortality among cattle, the prices of which had now become so high as j 

! ! to be prohibitive to the poorer classes. \ 

j 1270 I South-west monsoon very scanty, and the north-east more or less a ! 
i | failure ; the dry crops cultivated under the early rains failed in many j 

j | instances, owing to the failure of both monsoons or gave a poor yield ; j 

j ' seed was not recovered in many cases. Some of the rivers had only ! 

j : partial freshes. Most of the rain-fed tanks -were empty and garden! 

wells too began to fail in some places. There was a rise' in the prices | 
of food-grains and cotton. Fever of a mild type and cholera prevailed j 
j ; in some places, but public health was on the whole good. Murrain {' 

| among cattle was still severe owing to failure of rain and pasture. j 

t 1271 [ Season bad. Both the south-west and north-east monsoons failed to a j 
i very great extent and what rain did fall was partial and unseasonable. * 

A. large extent of dry land was left uncultivated or yielded but a I 
poor crop. There was drought in all taluks, especially the southern j 
division (except Karur), Coimbatore and Perundnrai. In Pollachi | 
many wells went dry ; in TJdamalpet wells so failed that 15 per ; 
cent, remission was given on garden lands besides 15 per cent, on 
dry. The rivers, however, had their usual freshes, and the paddy •. 
I harvest was good as, well as that of the garden crops. The price of j 
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Fasli. Mature of the season. 


paddy rose but little, but those of dry grains rose by about 100 to 
140 per cent, and ranged from 160 to 270 per cent, above the com- 
mutation rates. The price of cotton also rose towards the close of . 
the year owing to the cotton famine in England. The continuance of 
high prices for a series of years and the short produce pressed 
heavily on the people and induced the poorer classes to a low condi- 
tion, and over Rs. 20,000 were spent in giving employment to the 
distressed. Cholera was less severe than in the previous year and 
public health was generally good. Murrain again broke out among 
cattle owing to want of rain and pasture and carried off large numbers. 

1272 Season on the whole favourable, notwithstanding that the early rains 

were light and partial. Rivers and tanks received their usual sup- 
plies and the yield of all kinds of crops was good. Prices of food- 
grains fell slightly, but that of cotton rose by over 70 per cent. Public 
health was generally good, but murrain continued to prevail among 
cattle, and the mortality was double what it was in the previous year. 

1273 Season on the whole favourable and outturn of crops good or average. 

Price of cotton again rose, and there was a further fall in the prices 
of dry grains. Cholera was prevalent during the year, and the condi- 
tion of cattle was not much better than in the previous year. 

1274 The south-west monsoon was deficient ; the north-east was tolerably 

good, but was scanty and partial in November and December when 
much wanted. The yield of crops 6n dry lands and under rain-fed 
tanka was therefore below average. Prices of food-grains rose by 
about 10 to 30 per cent, and that of cotton by nearly 50 per cent. 
Cholera was prevalent in all the taluks, and the mortality among cattle 
was greater than in either of the two preceding years. 

1275 South-west monsoon deficient and the north-east indifferent ; yield of dry- 

crops much below average, but that of garden crops was pretty good. 
Wet crops good under Cauvery and Bhavanij under Noyil and 
• Amar&vati a good deal failed, and much suffered. Many rain-fed 
tanks were imperfectly supplied. Prices of food-grains again rose by 
about 9 to 39 per cent, and that of cotton by over 70 per cent. Cholera 
was generally prevalent and small-pox of a virulent type in Kolle- j 
gal. Mortality among cattle was very severe and amounted to 40,000 j 
against 26,500 in the previous year. 

1276 The early rains were very deficient and the south-west monsoon a 

total failure. The result was that the agricultural produce was short, 
the prices rose high, and the poor suffered. Funds were, therefore, 
provided for feeding the starving poor and giving employment to 
able-bodied labourers. Fodder for cattle was scarce i grass was no* 
where to be seen and even drinking water was deficient in many 
places. The imminent famine was, however, averted by the setting 
in of the north-east monsoon, the rains of which were general. | 
Prices rose by 15 to 46 per cent, and were from 60 to 109 per cent, j 
above the average of the ten previous years. Cholera was more fatal : 
than in the previous year, and* there was no improvement in the con- I 
dition of cattle. \ 

1277 Season unfavourable in parts not under the influence of the south-west 1 

monsoon, and the dry crops in the greater part of this area yielded • 
but a poor outturn. Relief works had to be opened to give employ- j 
meat to the labouring population in some of them. The condition j 
of the rest of the district was good. Prices of food-grains and cotton 
fell largely. Public health was generally good. There was a very 
considerable decrease in the mortality among horned cattle, but, sheep 
died in slightly larger numbers than in the previous year. 

1278 Season not favourable, but not very tmpropitious and indeed better 

than that of the previous year ; there was, however, a slight rise in 
the prices of food-grains. Public health was good, but cattle disease 
prevailed in parts, and the mortality among cattle was slightly in 
excess of that of the previous year. 
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Fasli. 


Nature of the season. 


1279 


1280 


1281 


1282 


1283 


1284 


1285 


1286 


1287 


Want of seasonable rain in the early part of the year in the portion 
bordering on Madura. Local Fund works were vigourously carried on 
in Karur and Dbarapuram to give employment to the labouring 
population ; but the season was on the whole favourable. Prices of 
food-grains fell by 10 to 27 per cent. Public health was good and 
condition of horned cattle greatly improved. 

Early rains partial and scanty. South-west and north-east monsoons 
tolerably good, though deficient at end of year. Early crops not 
successful i later crops average. The season was on the whole favour- 
able. There was a further fall of about 20 to 25 per cent, in the 
prices of food-grains ; the price of cotton too declined. The condition 
of cattle was good, but cholera and fever proved more destructive 
than in the previous year. ; 

Season favourable. There was a further fall of 10 to 15 per cent, in 
the prices of food-grains, but the price of cotton advanced. Public 
health was good, cholera having almost disappeared} and the con- 
dition of cattle was satisfactory, but a storm in May destroyed 4,000 
head of cattle in Kollegal. 

Rainfall, though fair, was, like the last year, unseasonable, and dry 
crops suffered from want of water. The produce was, therefore, 
deficient, and the prices of food-grains rose slightly. There was no 
cholera, but small-pox prevailed more or less in all taluks. Condition 
of cattle good. 

The rainfall was below the average and was deficient in November 
and December v r hen it was most wanted j and diy crops and those under 
rain-fed tanks suffered in consequence. Wet cultivation under 
river channels was satisfactory. There was a further rise in the 
prices of food-grains. Public health was generally good, small -pox 
having somewhat subsided. The condition of cattle was also satisfac- 
tory, but a cyclone in May caused heavy losses, chiefly among the old 
and infirm stock and nearly doubled tbe mortality of the year. 

Season average. Rainfall below average, though slightly in excess of 
the previous year; and dry crops and those under rain-fed tanks gave 
only half yields. A. further slight rise in prices. Public health on the 
whole good and the condition of cattle fair, though diseases prevailed 
in some taluks- 

Rainfall below average. The dry and garden crops suffered much, from 
want of rain ; some of the rivers also failed partially, and there was 
scarcity of drinking water in places. The outturn was much less than 
in the previous year and the prices of cumbu and ragi, two of the chief 
food-grains, rose. Large remissions were given on account of shavi 
and waste. Cholera broke out with virulence and cattle diseases were 
largely prevalent in many taluks. 

Season most unfavourable. The south-west monsoon was partial and 
the north-east a signal failure. Wells in garden lands failed in many 
places and the rivers did not receive their usual freshes. The crops 
cultivated in the later season almost entirely failed and large remis- 
sions for dry and wet waste and shavi were indispensable. The prices 
of food-grains rose by about 50 to 100 per cent. Cholera raged with 
greatly increased virulence and carried off nearly 27,000 persons. The 
condition of cattle was decidedly bad, and large numbers died owing 
to disease and want of fodder ; the total mortality of the year was 
131,727 against 75,132 in the previous year. 

Rainfall above average, but the season cannot be said i;o have been 




favourable. The early rains were scanty and ill-distributed : many j 
wells failed and even drinking water became scarce. The east winds ; 
in the hot weather with drift sand choked many wells. The fa mine 
reached its height in August and the early part of September 1877. ? 
But the rains in .September soon effected a change for -the; better. ; ; 
Lands were cultivated and the crops were, promising well, but the I 
rains in October damaged them, and this with a superabundance 1 
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1288 


1289 

1290 

1291 

1292 

1293 

1294 

1295 

1296 

1297 

1298 


of insect life resulted in a very deficient outturn. Prices of all food- 
grains except that of cumbu rose by 6 to 22 per cent, above the 
abnormally high prices of the previous year. Cholera was prevalent 
during the earlier half of the year, though the mortality from the 
disease was less than half that in the previous year ; but small-pox 
was on the increase. The total mortality was 47 per cent, above that 
of the previous year and is to be ascribed to the prevailing* distress, 
which told severely on the lower classes w r ho were much reduced by 
privation and wore thus more subject to disease. The mortality 
among sheep was 60 per cent, in excess of that of the previous year 
and was due to severe drought and want of pasture in July and August 
and the heavy rains of October and November. The condition of 
horned cattle was very bad during the period of distress, but at the 
end of the fasli they were in excellent condition. 

The early rains were partial or late and the north-east monsoon was a 
failure ; and though better than that of the previous year, the season 
was only indifferent and the dry outturn poor. Consequently though 
the prices fell (23 to 43 per cent.), they were still high and did not 
recede to their normal level. Public health greatly improved, and 
there was decreased mortality under all heads, the total mortality 
being less than one-third of that of the previous year. Cattle morta- 
lity was more than a third less than in the previous fasli. 

Season very unfavourable. The early rains were insufficient and partial 
and the north-east monsoon failed. A large extent of dry lands was 
left waste, and the outturn of dry crops -was poor and large remissions 
were granted. Prices, however, fell by about 20 per cent. There was 
a further improvement in public health and in the condition of cattle. 
Rainfall above average and season much better than that of fasli 1289. 
A further fall in prices. Public health good ; but cattle diseases *were 
prevalent and cattle mortality increased by 50 per cent, as compared 
with the previous year. 

Both the early and late rains were insufficient and partial, and the 
freshes in the rivers were scanty. The dry cultivation was conse- 
quently greatly affected in certain parts and dry remissions were 
granted. The prices of dry grains, however, fell owing to imports 
from other places. Public health was not good, but the condition of 
the cattle improved. 

Season good on the whole. Outturn fair. Prices slightly declined. 
Public health had, and worse than in last year. There was an increase 
also in the mortality among cattle. 

The season was favourable on the -whole, notwithstanding partial failure 
of early rains. Outturn of paddy good, dry crops average generally, 
cotton poor. A further deterioration in public health ; condition of 
cattle good. 

Season bad ; early rains scanty ; the south-west monsoon a failure and 
the later rains untimely. Yield of dry lands was, therefore, poor. 
Wet and garden lands, however, gave a full crop. Prices rose high. 
Public health was worse than in the previous year. Cattle were 
generally free from disease, though there was an increase in the 
number of deaths due to want of pasture and fodder in the early part 
of the year. 

Rainfall unseasonable, though average. Outturn middling. There was 
a rise in prices. Public health -was good owing to the absence of 
cholera. Cattle did very well. 

Rainfall timely and the season on the whole favourable. Outturn fair. 

There was a fall in prices. Public health and condition of cattle good. 
Season favourable. Outturn average. A further slight fall in prices. 

Public health unsatisfactory. Condition of cattle good. 

Rainfall deficient and season not favourable. Outturn of dry crops 
poor. A slight rise in the prices of food-grains. Public health and 
condition of cattle generally good. 
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! 1299 The season was on the whole favourable and the outturn middling or 
! average. There was a rise in the prices of paddy and horse-gram, but 

j those of other grains fell slightly. Public health not satisfactory. 

Condition of cattle generally good. 

j 1300 Rainfall unseasonable and unequally distributed, though up to average, 
j and season unfavourable. Outturn of dry crops poor or middling, 

j There was a rise in the prices of all food-grains. Public health fairly 

; satisfactory. Condition of cattle not so good as in the previous year. 

; 1301 Rainfall deficient. The south-west monsoon was generally a failure; 
j the north-east began well, but proved scanty afterwards. Outturn of 

| dry crops very poor generally and that of wet crops poor in parts. 

Prices rose by 12 to 38 per cent. Public health was quite satisfactory. 

1 J The condition of cattle improved. 

! 1302 The early rainfall was favourable throughout the district and the south- 
. I west monsoon was also generally good, though deficient in October. 

The north-east monsoon was a failure, which was felt severely in 
j Dh&rapuram, Karur, Udamalpet and Palladam, and to some extent in 

1 Erode, involving considerable loss of dry crops. The heavy rainfall in 

[ March relieved to some extent the anxiety which was felt about the 

j three taluks first mentioned. The condition of crops was generally 

! good and the outturn fair. Wet lands under some channels and tanks 

j j in Coimbatore, Dharapurara, Karur and Udamalpet suffered greatly, 

\ and considerable wet remissions were fouud necessary. The outturn 
j of dry crops in the affected taluks was uniformly poor. There was a 
! fall in the price of cholum, eumbu and ragi and a slight rise in that of 
| paddy. 

I . 1 ■ ■ . ■■■ ■ ■■ - ■■■■ • ____ 

It will be seen from the above account that there has hardly 
been a year which could be considered thoroughly satisfactory 
from the ryot’s stand-point. Very variable and partial k&r rains, 
late and partial south-west monsoons, and very deficient north-east 
monsoons with occasional excessive falls, appear to have been as 
common in the first as in the second half of the century. Writing 
in 1865 the Collector tabulated the previous 62 years as having 
been 2 good, II fair, 40 unfavourable, and 9 really bad. In 1857 
Mr. E. B. Thomas stated that the maximum fall for five years 
had been 18 inches, and hoped in future for “plentiful years, such 
as we formerly used often to have, 20 or 25 inches/’ In 1828 
Mr. Sullivan spoke of the district as one “ where a failure of the 
rains is a misfortune of frequent occurrence/’ 

Mr, Wedderbum’s opinion, written before the great famine Famines, 
of 1877-78, was that the district was one of exceptional dryness; 

“ the rainfall scanty and ill-distributed ; raging winds blow for 
“ half the year ; a full crop is, I am convinced, the exception, 

“ and half or quarter the average/’ Every officer who has served 
in the district for a few years will corroborate this opinion, which 
was formed after seven years’ experience as Collector. With 
seasons producing such crops, and a soil that without irrigation 
is singularly infertile, it is not to be wondered at if, in times of 
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drought, very great difficulty has been felt by the people, and it 
is probably due (1) to the wells, (2) to the area of cultivation as 
compared with population, (3) to reserves enforced by want of 
communications, that several scarcities were prevented from becom- 
ing disastrous famines. And now that population has so greatly 
advanced as to compel the cultivation of farms which by themselves 
are incapable of maintaining the cultivators, it is not surprising 
that seasons such as those of 1876-77 should result in almost un- 
paralleled disaster. As will be seen from the foregoing summary, 
not less than two-thirds of the seasons since 1800 have been 
unpropitious and many almost calamitous. In some of these the 
south-west monsoon, which never altogether fails, was scanty 
and partial, but in most of them it was the north-east monsoon 
that failed. In many cases the droughts and scarcities were 
exacerbated by the consecutive occurrence of had seasons, even for 
eleven years. Some of these bad years were actual famines ; 
1804-5 and 1806-7 were so bad that Government addressed the 
Collector and gave him enlarged powers ; 1810-11 were years not 
only of scarcity but of desolating disease ; 1833 was a famine 
(Guntfir famine), which in some parts of the presidency was 
calamitous ; 1836-37 was the most unfavourable year since the 
district came under the British, and closed a series of twelve had 
seasons, continuous but for 1835-36, which was a very favourable 
year; and 1857 closed a series of five very dry and unfavourable 
years. 

The failure of both monsoons in 1861 laid waste lai-ge extents 
of dry land, and the prices of all dry grains nearly doubled. A 
short outturn coupled with high prices reduced the poorer classes 
to a low condition, and over Rs. 20,000 were spent by the State in 
giving employment to the distressed. 

Five years later, or in 1866, the district again experienced 
another scarcity. The north-east monsoon brought in very little 
rain, while the south-west utterly failed. The outturn was short, 
prices of food-grains were high, and there was considerable suffering 
among the poor. Want of water even for domestic purposes was 
much felt. Arrangements were made for feeding the starving 
poor and for giving employment to able-bodied labourers. The 
average number of infirm persons relieved per diem during the 
month of August was 628; in September it was 1,558 and in 
November 1,909. The north-east monsoon of 1867 was good, and 
the district was saved from what appeared to be a severe famine 
The following statement shows the numbers relieved in each 
month of the period of distress. The total expenditure on relief 
works was Rs. 19,145 and that on relief houses Rs. 11,798 
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Month, 

' V' ■ 

. 

; v vh 7 

Number 
employed on 
relief works . 

Number 
in receipt 
of gratuitous 
relief. 

Total. 

1888, 




August ... * * 

26 

628 

654 

September 

600 

1,558 

2,16 8 

October 

1,182 

1,740 

2,922 

November ... ... ... 

1,237 

1,909 

3,146 

December 

949 . 

1,378 

2,327 

1867, 



!:■■■; -X. j 

January ... j 

490 

1,161 

Vh'"' 1,651 

February 

112 

789 

901 

March ... ... ... ... 

5 

659 

664 


The next famine, which occurred in 1876-78, was much more 
disastrous in its effects than any of its predecessors. The troubles 
began as early as 1875. The south-west monsoon rains of fasli 
1285 were scanty and late, and the outturn of crops was conse- 
quently below average. The north-east monsoon almost failed, 
leading to a great want of water and loss of crops from drought ; 
the kdr rains of the hot weather of 1877 were very scanty and 
useless, while the south-west monsoon until September 1877 was 
almost a total failure and much of the country resembled a desert. 
The north-east monsoon followed with violence, and, though per- 
mitting cultivation, ruined a^good deal of the cumhu by its profuse- 
ness, while it caused much sickness and death amongst constitutions 
enfeebled by want and privation. Briefly, after only a two-thirds 
crop in 1875, the land yielded over a vast area practically no crop 
during the cultivation season of 1876, while that of 1877 was so 
late that when rain fell from September onwards, the crops were 
in flower and ear in the heaviest part of an exceptionally heavy 
monsoon, so that much was lost and damaged. The result in sick- 
ness and death was too fearful to dwell upon. 

The population had not suffered for many years from the 
checks of war, serious disease or actual famine, while an abnormal 
rate of reproduction was induced by the high prices of produce, 
which favoured the ryots and their labourers who were paid 
in grain, while the railways took away their surplus grain stocks 
and brought them cash. The result was that the cultivation of 
unprofitable areas was forced upon the rapidly increasing popula- 
tion, and the poorer strata, partly day labourers, partly petty ryots, 
increased as though scarcity were unknown, eking out the produce 
of these poor lands by daily labour ; such lands in the best years 
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would give but a scanty return since their pauper cultivators had 
no capital to invest, while in bad years the wretchedness of the 
cultivation resulted in total failure. Hence upon the occurrence 
of a rain failure, not apparently unprecedented, but unprecedented 
in the then state of population and probably short stocks of grain, 
myriads of acres of poor lands and much of the other lands gave 
little or no crop, and thousands of the poor were at once reduced 
to the starvation point. At first they managed to subsist by 
private charity, hy the stores of grain in possession of their richer 
employers, and by petty labour ; but as the intensity of the famine 
deepened, grain stores failed and prices rose ; their friends and 
fellow ryots or employers could no longer help them, and early in 
1877 the famine developed with alarming rapidity. The Collectpr 
(Mr. Wedderburn) had from December prepared for famine, and 
relief works and gratuitous relief were started as required. Until 
October 1877 all relief was under the civil department, but .from 
that date works were handed over to the Public Works Depart- 
ment. The works undertaken were famine roads, usually the 
widening and straightening of village lanes and making them 
into regular roads, deepening of tanks, removal of prickly-pear 
to a small extent, clearance of irrigation channels, and so forth. 
Weavers were aided by Government purchasing their goods to 
some extent. Gratuitous relief took the form of money doles and 
of cooked food, and from September 1877 the plan o-f closed camps 
was strictly enforced. Prom this date the improvement of the 
season led to the gradual decrease of relief, and though the first 
half of 1878 was a very trying time, hy far the worst pinch of the 
famine was over with September 1877. The sequelae of the famine 
had however to be faced and the camps became hospitals ; cholera 
slew its thousands, dysentery, famine fever, and anaemia their tens, 
of thousands, and not until the end of 1878 was the famine fairly 
over. One more plague appeared im the shape of swarms of 
locusts, which, however, were not so destructive as in other districts. 


The following table gives some graphic particulars regarding 
the course of the famine and its intensity and cost — 


Month. 

Numbers 
on relief 
works. 

Numbers in 
receipt of 
gratuitous 
, relief. 

Total. 

Price of second- 
sort rice per seer 
of 80 tolas 
(about 2 lb,). 

1877. 




A. P. 

January 

20,159 

60 

| 20,219 

2 1 

February 

23,229 

1,193 

24,422 

2 8 

March 

23,890 

1,917 

25,807 

2 0 
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The price of food is not, at first, precisely a gauge of actual, 
though a very good one of prospective, famine ; to a great extent 
it means dread of the future, economy by house-holders, and 
storage by dealers. Many agricultural labourers were retained by 
their regular employers on lessened grain wages in hopes that the 
future might be less gloomy than the anticipation. But when 
the hot weather rains proved partial and useless, and finally the 
south-west monsoon of 1877 practically failed simultaneously with 


Month. 

Numbers 
on relief 
works. 

Numbers in 
receipt of 
gratuitous 
relief. 

Total. 

Price of second- 
sort rice per seer 
of 80 tolas 
(about 2 lb.) . 

1877 — cont. 




A. 

P. 

April 

22,903 

6,924 

29,827 

1 

12 

May 

24,169 

16,544 

40,713 

2 

0 

June ... 

25,875 

31,701 

57,576 

2 

1 

July ... 

29,658 

71,616 

101,274 

2 

7 

August 

29, 2U 

138,775 

167,986 

2 

6 

September 

30,330 

197,371 

227,701 

2 

6 

October ... 

17,584 

113,423 

131,007 

2 

0 

November 

28,849 

47,590 

76,439 

1 

9 

December 

27,753 

14,818 

42,571 

1 

9 

1878. 






January 

; 25,848 

11,521 

37,369 

1 

8 

February 

31,136 

14,003 

45,139 

1 

7 

March 

27,660 

13,467 

41,127 

1 

9 

April 

26,581 

11,484 

38,065 

1 

9 

May ... ... ! 

34,978 

10,275 

45,253 

1 

10 

June 

41,753 

11,969 

63,722 

2 

0 

July 

36,21-1 

11,666 

47,877 

2 

0 

August ... .... 

21,022 

9,110 

30,132 

1 

11 

September 

14, *858 

7,882 

22,740 

1 

10 

October 

11,667 

5,194 

16,861 

1 

7 

November 

3,818 

1,105 

4,923 

1 

7 

December 

1,097 

145 

1,242 

1 

■7 
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the general exhaustion among poorer ryots of stored grain and 
ordinary wealth, then the real pinch of true famine came, and 
labourers, petty ryots, and artisans flocked to the relief centres. 
The figures given above show a moderate percentage up to J une 
1877, especially on gratuitous relief ; it was . only after that date 
that distress became overwhelming. Considering that 1875 was a 
poor year, in which the outturn was estimated at about two-thirds 
of the average, and considering that while the south-west monsoon 
of 1876-77 was scanty, the north-east monsoon was an entire 
failure, so that the crops did not give above a quarter of an 
average yield, and the south-west monsoon crop of 1877 also 
failed in that there was little rain till September, the statistics of 
the famine, coupled with the opinions of the most experienced of 
the Coimbatore officers and withutke facts of previous years, seem 
to point to the following amongst other lessons for the district : 
(1) that in Coimbatore two successive bad years, or one entire and 
absolute failure, will produce partial famine ; (2) that such famine 
is not intense unless one or other, especially the second, of the 
years has failed to yield more than a quarter of the average ; (3) 
that a failure to the extent of not more than one-third of the crop, 
even in two successive years, will not produce famine calling for 
special Q-overnment aid in the shape of relief, though it will 
produce scarcity aud poverty, and probably increase the death-rate 
and liability to disease ; (4) • that even in .years such as those 
of the famine, when a three-quarter failure followed a one-third 
failure, there is no serious pinch at first such as cannot be com- 
bated with fair success if a scheme of operations and proper works 
are ready ; the stock of grain in hand economized, as it will be by 
fear of the future and by high prices, and eked out by various 
expedients, will suffice for some months, so that schemes may be 
properly organized to follow those undertaken as preliminaries ; 
(5) that a favourable season immediately following the second 
bad season will extinguish the famine proper ; (6) that even in a 
famine which is the result of seasons such as those of 1876-78, and 
of population so numerous, the extreme number likely to require 
State aid will not be over 10 to 12 per cent, at the worst period. 

The wells of Coimbatore alone render possible these some- 
what favourable inferences, which apply to a population between 
1,600,000 and 1,800,000, The outturn alluded to is chiefly that 
of dry lands, since most of the wet and garden lands gave their 
usual crops throughout the famine, only tank lands, wet lands lying 
at the tail of an irrigation channel, and a moderate proportion of 
land under wells failing altogether, either by failure of the springs 
or by drifts of blown $and which choked them. A very large 
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proportion of the food crops is grown under wells ; but for this 
the ruin would have been far greater. 

The small amount of village relief, as compared with the 
numbers in open camps or relief houses up to October 1877, is a 
curious feature of the Coimbatore famine. It is also to be noted 
that (teste Mr. Wedderburn) but few regular ryots came upon relief ; 
it was the poorer strata, such as labourer-cultivators and the classes 
of miscellaneous occupation. The prices of food were as follow ; they 
are compared with the average prices of the preceding five years : — 
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Grain. 

Year. 
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fct 

•fltf" ■ 

1 

PR 

March. 

April. 

& 

June. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

' 6 

7 
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( 1872-76 


33*64 

14*93 

15-20 

14*46 

14-43 

13-94 

Second-sort rice ... 

< 1877 


7-57 

7*96 

8*20 

8*32 

7-89 

7*5 6 


(.1878 


9-33 

9*64 

8*85 

8*94 

8*62 

8*01 


( 1872-76 


26*94 

29-71* 

29*05 

28*03 

26-84 

26*22 

Climb u ... i.V 

3 1877 
(.1878 


11*39 

10-78 

10-73 

10*20 

9*28 

8-71 



21*20 

20-64 

17*38 

16*07 

16*01 

12*83 


( 1872-76 

"'vA'" 

21-19 

24*95 

25-01 

24-07 

23*64 

22*86 

Oho him 

] 1877 


9*15 

9-87 

10-33 

9*60 

9*04 

8*59 


(1878 


12-62 

13-58 

12-54 

12*20 

11*32 

10*11 


C 1872-76 


27*19 

31*21 

30-89 

29-70 

29*52 

28*45 

Ragi 

] 1877 


10*19 

10*51 

10-35 

9*94 

9*56 

8*89 

(.1878 


14-02 

14-01 

13-22 

13-74 

12*26 

10*71 
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( 1872-76 


13-79 

13*24 

13*23 

1307 

13*13 

12*28 

Second-sort rice ... 

] 1877 


6-17 

6*22 

6*29 

7-99 

8*76 

9*13 


(1878 


7-74 

8*27 

8*59 

<r 

00 

10*03 

10*04 


("1872-76 


25-83 

26*12 

25*81 

25-83 

26*15 

26-20 

Cumbu 

] 1877 


8-08 

8*54 1 

7*47 

10-23 

12*76 

19*72 


(1878 


12-85 

13*47 

16*00 

20-38 

20*63 

21*04 


("1872-76 


22-97 

22*67 

22*34 

21-77 

21*27 

1 21*01 

Cholum ... ... j 

] 1877 


6-83 

7*42 

7*12 

10-36 

11*01 

1 11*13 

, 

(1878 


10-32 

11*61 

13*10 

15*55 

15*84 

j 17*41 


( 1872-76 


28-05 

27*73 

27‘29 

26-98 

27*10 

27*12 

Ragi ... ... | 

} 1877 


7-83 

7*34 

7*82 

i 11*03 

12*82 

14*19 

J 

U878 


10-04 

12*09 

15*49 

J 19*64 

20*54 

j; . 

20*98 
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The net results of the famine in actual mortality are as 
follow : — 

(1) By decrease found in 1881 below census 

of 1871 .. .. .. - 105,584 

(2) By increment at 7*7 per mille per annum 

from November 1871 to November 1876 67,004 

(8) By probable increment for two years (1879 

and 1880) .. 24,600 

Total .. 197,188 


To consider the results in another way. But for the famine 
the population estimated by the normal increase of 7*6 per cent, in 
10 years should in 1881 have been 1,897,297, or 289,607 more 
than were actually found. The difference in the two estimates is 
that the latter takes into* consideration potential births among a 
steadily increasing population ; the former shows the cost to the 
country in actual deaths, the latter its cost in actual and potential 
population. 

The above is the least that can be put down to the famine ; 
item No. 2 should probably be larger, as reproduction was, it 
is believed, abnormally active, and Dr. Cornish’s coefficient of 
increase is 15 per mille per annum. The census of 1881 was 
taken in February 1881, and the increase of the years 1879 and 
1880 must therefore be added as in item No. 3. To this mortality 
must he added the unrecorded and unspeakable catalogue of 
miseries and constitutional wreckage which only those who have 
witnessed famine with its concomitants and sequelae can imagine. 
It is to be added as the one bright feature of the famine that, 
although there is an ordinary Tamil word for famine (pan jam), the 
late calamity is universally spoken of and known by the people in 
this and other districts by the English word c Belief ? 

The loss of cattle was enormous. The registered deaths num- 
bered 131,727 in fasli 1286 against 75,132 in the previous year, 
and the actual loss must have been greater, for there was a terrible 
scarcity both of grass and water. 

The total outlay on relief works was Es. 23,68,768. The 
normal value of these works was only Es. 17,84,074, so that 
Es. 5,84,694 were spent in unremunerative relief. In addition 
to this a sum of Es. 18,12,316 was expended by the State on the 
gratuitous supply of food. 

Besides the direct relief afforded to the distressed poor, numbers 
were helped with advances of money for effecting agricultural 
improvements to their lands or for purchasing seed grain. The 
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amount thus advanced was nearly 1| lakhs of rupees, while the chap. IV. 
number of persons assisted was 10,700. Advances , were given to Seasons. 
weavers to enable them to tide over the distress, the amount in- ^ ami ~ 
yolved being Es. 1,20,700. Lastly there were large remissions of 
land revenue, so that the whole cost of the famine to the State was, 
in this district alone, upwards of 50 lakhs of rupees. 

The last famine we have to record is that of 1891-92. The 
distress which prevailed in the district during this period began as 
early as December 1890, and was due at first to the failure of 
the north-east monsoon of 1890-91. The total rainfall registered 
during the four months ending with September 1890 amounted 
to only 5*00 inches, the average* for the same period during the 
preceding 20 years being 8*27 inches. This seriously affected 
cultivation, and large extents of land were left untilled. It was 
thought that considerable difficulty would be experienced by the 
agricultural labourers who were deprived of their usual work by 
the failure of the crops. At first the ordinary public works and 
minor irrigation works were slightly enlarged so as to provide 
employment for the distressed labourers. The number thus re- 
lieved, however, was small, viz., 200 persons in March 1891 and 370 
in April. In the latter month there were good showers in parts 
of the district, which did much to improve prospects and to give 
agricultural employment. The numbers resorting to relief works 
fell to 208 in May, hut in June they again rose to 423. There 
had been no rain in that month in the Udamalpet taluk, and the 
fall in the taluks of Coimbatore, Palladam and PolMchi had been 
very slight. . Prices of food- grains had risen considerably, hut they 
were still below scarcity rates. The condition of affairs became 
more critical with the failure of the south-west monsoon. This not 
only set in very late, hut was seriously deficient in quantity, the 
total fall being only slightly above half the average. Sowing was 
greatly retarded, and there was in consequence a considerable fall 
in the area sown with dry crops and a continued want of agricul- 
tural employment. The number of persons relieved on works rose 
rapidly/ and by September it was 6,912. The distress indeed 
became so severe that relief kitchens had to be opened for the 
help of those famine-stricken subjects who could not work. The 
numbers in receipt of gratuitous relief during this month amounted 
to 465, and this figure Was nearly doubled in the following month. , 

The rainfall of October at length brought relief to the district 
which had suffered so seriously since the commencement of the 
year. The November rainfall was far short of the average, but in 
December the fall was good and tended to improve the situation, 
enabling the relief works to he much circumscribed. By the end 
of J anuarv the relief kitchens were closed. 
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The cycle of had seasons was, however, not yet over in 
Coimbatore, The north-east monsoon of 1892-93 was singularly 
deficient, and the distress which arose in consequence was confined 
to a limited area in the Bhav&ni taluk. Belief works were opened 
in April, but they were closed early in August. 

The degree of the distress that prevailed in the district during 
the years 1891 and 1892 is shown to some extent by the following 
statement, which gives the numbers relieved in each month of the 
period of distress. The numbers are trifling compared with those 
of the great famine, but the scarcity was nevertheless severe, aiid 
it is fair to assume that the people were better able to meet the 
demands upon their reserves than they were in 1877. Account 
must, however, be taken of the large amount granted as loans for 
making wells, which is referred to below : — - . 


Month. 

Number 
employed 
on works. 

Number in 
receipt of 
gratuitous 
relief. 

Total. 

1891. 

March ... 

240 


240 

April 

370 

... 

370 

May 

208 


208 

June 

423 

... 

423 

July ... ... ... 

1,620 

; 

1,020 

August ... ... ... ... 

3,313 

v.,- 

3,313 

September 

6,912 

465 

7,377 

October 

4,298 

875 

6,173 

November 

3,986 

782 

4,768 

December ... 

2,885 

401 

| 3,286 

' 1892. 

January 

■ . i 

. .1 

..... , i 

j ■ ■ 

63 

63 

April 

542 j 

... 

543 

May ... 

704 


704 

June 

647 

... 

647 

July ... ... ... ... ... 

278 

i 

278 

i 
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The total expenditure on famine relief works was Es. 75,695, 
while a sum of Es. 5,236 was spent on gratuitous relief. Besides 
these items of direct expenditure, the Government granted remis- 
sions of assessment amounting to Es. 55,902. 

Among the most important of the measures adopted for the 
relief of distress was the grant of advances to landowners for 
the improvement of their lands, the advances being utilised for 
the most part in the construction of wells. Nearly 12 lakhs of 
rupees were sanctioned by Government for this purpose, but of this 
amount only 8 lakhs were actually disbursed to the ryots. With 
this assistance over 5,000 wells have been constructed. About 
Es. 74,000 were advanced for other land improvements ; the 
greater portion of this amount was utilised in removing prickly- 
pear and in levelling and embanking lands. A ‘sum of Es. 
-80,000 w r as also advanced for the purchase of cattle fodder and 
seed grain. 

In spite of the various forms of relief afforded to the people, 
which have been described above, there was considerable loss of 
population caused by the famine. The total deaths reported for 
the years 1891 and J892 were 43,152 and 36,518 respectively, the 
average for the five years ending with 1890 being 31,113. The 
excess mortality during the two years was about 17,000, which may 
be roughly taken as the loss from famine. Much of this excess was 
due to cholera which raged* severely * in the district during the 
earlier period of the distress. The deaths from this disease num- 
bered 8,063 in 1891 against 1,730, the average of five years ending 
with 1890. 


The loss of cattle was great, 
of the district is taken annually 


Loss of— 

Tilling cattle 
Breeding cattle 
Young stock 


Total 


Number. 

9,684 
, 66,666 
. 51,240 

. 127,590 


A census of the agricultural stock 
in October, and the enumeration 
of 1892 showed that between Octo- 
ber 1890 and October 1892 the 
stock had diminished by 127,590. 
Details are given in the margin. 
It will be seen that* the losses 
occurred chiefly amongst the 
breeding animals, whilst a large decrease is shown in the young 
stock. The taluks which suffered most were Bhavani, Karfir, 
KollegSl and Palladam. 

The annexed statistics of prices have been compiled in the office 
of the Board of Eevenne. They show the course of prices since 
1874-75 of rice, eholum, cumhu, ragi and paddy. The average 
monthly price of these for the whole district is given for each 
month of each year, and the mean annual price is given for each 
recording station. 
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CHAP. IV. The following table gives the prices of the principal food-grains 
Prices. for periods prior to that with which the detailed statements begin ; 
it is taken from the first edition of this manual:— 


^Comparative statement of average prices of grain from 1799. 


Grains, 

1799-1810. 

co 

- 

00 

pH 

1 ' ■ 

rH 

00 

pH 

xO 

CO 

00 

rH 

! ' 

■ ■ ■ <M . , 

GO 

pH 

5 

00 

rH 

CO 

■ CO '■ 

00 

pH 

1841-1850. 

1851-18G0. 

1861-1870. 

1871-1880. 




Rupees per garce. 



] 

Kice, first sort 

223 

245 

245 

244 

215 

341 

f 515 

448 

Rice, second sort ... 

196 

207 

218 

218 

194 

299 

456 

395 

Paddy, first sort ... 

93 

103 

105 

111 

97 

147 

241 

207 

Paddy, second sort . 

80 

88 

87 

94 

86 

133 

217 

184 

Cholum 

91 

102 

115 

119 

99 

168 

269 

226 

Cuinbu 

82 

89 

87 

98 

83 

132 

210 

178 

Ragi 

70 

94 

100 

105 

85 

140 

225 

174 

Ulundu (black gram). 

164 

203 

208 

198 

194 

280 

500 

439 

Wheat 

398 

100 

395 

317 

290 

403 

635 

523 | 

Horse gram 

89 

120 

133 

.134 

112 

168 

265 

: i 

227 j 

! 


It will be seen that prices have fluctuated a good deal, but on 
the whole they have risen considerably. The advantage of this to 
the ryot is shown by the following comparison between the average 
prices for the five years ending 1893-94 and those at which the 
grain assessment of each field was commuted into money : — 


Grain. 

Commutation 

price. 

Average of five 
years ending 
1893-94. 


Rupees per garee . 

Paddy 

125$ 

200 

Cholnm 

139 

250 

Cnmbu ... 

104 

208 

Ragi 

115 

204 
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Average Prices of Food-grains in the Coimbatore District in seers 
of 80 tolas per rupee. 
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__ bt, 

Years. 

£ 

August 

S3 

a 

© 

ft 

0) 

w 

Octobe 

| 

o 

& 

1 

s 

. o. . 

.■s>- 

P 

§ 

ft 

ft 

■ o3 ■ : 

Hi 

ft 

5 

© 

March. 

April. 


June . 

« £? 

g ? 

3 1:8 
<1 


Rice, second sort . 

'(* Standard average 
. -j Warning rate 
(.Scarcity rate 

14*4. 

11*5. 

8*6. 





1874-75 

13-2 

12-6 

12*8? 12*8 13*5 

13*7 

14*0 

14*6 

14*5 

II4-3 

14-7 

14*0 

13*8 

1875-76 

13*8 

13*8 

13-0i 12-9 13-7 

13*4 

12*9 

12*8 

12*9 

12-7 

12*7 

12*2 

13*1 

1876-77 

11*9 

in 

11*6 

10*7 

8*7 

7*8 

7*6 

8*0 

8*2 

8*3 

7*9 

7*6 

9*0 

1877-78 

6*2 

6*2 

6*3 

8*0 

8*8 

9*1 

9-3 

9*6 

8*8 

8*9 

8*6 

8*0 

8*1 

1878-79 

7-7 

8*3 

8*6 

9*8 30*0 

10*0 

10*5 

11*1 

11*5 

12*0 

11*4 

10*6 

10*1 

1879-80 

10*5 

10*4 

10-6 

11*0 12*5 

13*1 

13*3 

13*3 

13*8 

14*1 

13*7 

13*8 

12*6 

1880-81 

13-6 

13*5 

13*6 

13*9 14*3 

14-7 

15*3 

15*8 

16-0 

16*2 

16*5 

16*0 

15-0 

1881-82 

15*3 

13*5 

13*9 

14*3 

15*2 

15*4 

15*5 

15*9 

16*0 

15*8 

15*6 

14-8 

15*1 

1882-83 

14*7 

14*3 

14*3 

14*9 

15*4 

15*6! 16*7 

15*8 

16*6 

16*4 

16*0 

15*8 

15*7 

1883-84 

15*5 

16*1 

15*5 

15*8 

16-2 

16*6j 17-0 

16*4 

16*2 

16*0 

15*5 

15*0 

16*0 

1884-85 

14*1 

13*5 

13*4 

13*7 

14*1 

13*5' 12*6 

12*5 

12*8 

13*0 

12*9 

12*8 

13*3 

1885-86 

13*1 

12*9 

12*9 

13*4 

13*5 

13*4’ 13*6 

13*6 

14*2 

14*2 

14*0 

13*8 

13*5 

1886-87 

13*9 

14*0 

14*0 

14*5 

15-3 

15*7 

15*2 

15*1 

15*3 

15*5 

15*4 

15*6 

15*0 

1887-88 

15*2 

15*2 

14*9 

15*3 

15*6 

15*4 15*6 

15*5 

15*5 

15*6 

15*2 

15*0 

15*4 

1888-89 

14*5 

14*2 

13*9 

14*0 

33*9 

13*5 

13*8 

13*7 

13*6 

13*7 

13*5 

13*3 

13*8 

18S9-90 

13*2 

12*8 

12-6 

12*8 

12*9 

12*0 

12*2 

12*7 

12*6 

12*6 

12*2 

11*8 

12*5 

Average for 10 ) 








14*7 






years ending > 
June 1890 S 

14*3 

© 

13*9 

14*2 

14-6 

14*6 

14*7 

Gi 

rH 

15*0 

14*7 

14*5 

14*5 


1890-91 

11*3 

11*2 

11*4 

11*4 

11*4 

11*7 

11*4 

11*3 

11*3 

11*2 

11*2 

11*2 

11*3 

1891-92 *. 

10*9 

10*4 

10*3 

10*9 

10*8 

9*9 

9*9 

10*1 

10*1 

9*8 

9*9 

9*9 

10*2 

1892-93 

9*7 

9*9 

10*1 

10*1 

10*0 

9*5 

9*4 

9*7 

10*1 

10*3 

10*3 

10*3 

9*9 

1893-94 

10*4 

10*4 

10*1 

10*2 

. 

10*3 

10*9 

11*6 

12*2 

12-6 

12*5 

12-7 

12*2 

11*4 

| 

1' ears. 

ft 

H S 

August. 

.. ; 

• a> 

1 

•ft 

& 

m 

October. 

November. 

December. 

January. 

fi* 

ft 

S< 

© ■ 

March. 

April. 

A 

ft 

s 

June. 

Annual 

average. 





C Standard average 

24*0. 








Cholum...< 'Warning rate 

18*0. 










C Scarcity rate 

12*0. 






1874-75 

20*6 

20* 9 j 21*0 

19*9 

20*9 

[21*6 

(21-7 

21*8 

22*6 

'21-7 

22*9 

23*2 

21'' 

1875-76 * ... 

23*8 

23-6] 21-8 

23*6 

21*2 

22*6 

20*9 

21*2 

21*1 

20-2 

20*3 

20*0 

21*5 

1876-77 

19*3 

18-3| 17-2 

15*4 

■12*2 

8*3 

9*2 

9*9 

10*3 

9*6 

9*0 

8*6 

12*2 

1877-78 

6*8 

f'4 

7*1 

10*4 

11*0 

33*1 

12*6 

13*6 

12*5 

12*2 

11*3 

10*1 

10*4 

1878-79 

10*3 

11-61 13-1 

15*5 

15*S 

17*4 

16*3 

17*4 

18*2 

18*6 

17*4 

17*7 

15*8 

1879-80 

17*9 

18*0 

18*1 

18*4 

18*8 

19*9 

18*9 

19*1 

19*8 

20*6 

19*7 

20*6 

19*2 

1880-81 

20*9 

21*0 

21*8 

22*7 

23*2 

25*9 

276 

27*9 

28*8| 31*0] 32*0 

31 *4 

26*2 

1881-82 

29*9 

28*5 

29*3 

31*1 

32*2 

32*6 

31*2 

31*7 

31*4-1 31*6* 30*9 

30*0 

30*9 

1882-83 

30*4 

30*0 

29*1 

29*8 

29*7 

30*6 

31*0 

32*0 

32*1 

! 31*8! 30*3 

29*2 

30*5 

1883-84 

29*3 

29*2 

29*5 

29*1 

29*1 

30*5 

30*2 

29*2 

1 28*31 29*1 

1 27*6 

26*5 

29*0 

1884-85 

23*8 

21*9 

22*2 

21*1 

21*4 

20*8 

18*7 

18*9 

1 19*3 18*9 19*8 

19*0 

20*6 

1885-S6 

18*8 

18*8 

18*7 

18*2 

20*3 

19*6 

21*0 

21*4 

22-5 

| 22*8| 22*1 

21*8 

20*7 

1886-87 

21*3 

21*7 

23*8 

25*1 

25-1 

25*8 

23*3 

22*5 

! 22*7 

j 23*0! 24*3 

24*2 

23*6 

1887-88 

23*4 

23*0 

22*9 

22-7 

23*2 

23*0 

23-7 

23*7 

1 23*7; 24*6! 24*5 

24*5 

23*6 

1888-89 

22*2 

22*0 

22*1 

21*9 

22*5 

21*9 

21-7 

21*4 

22*1 

1 23*1 22*9 

22*5 

22*1 

1889-90 

Average for 10 1 

22*3 

22*3 

23*0 

23*5 

24-1 

22*5 

22*9 

22*3 

231 

j 22*6 22*8 

22*1 

22*8 



24-2 

24*6 

25*1 









: years ending > 

24*2 

23*8 

25*4 

25*1 

25*1 

! 25*4 26*0 

25*7 

25*1 

25*0 

June 1890. , j 









.... 




1890-91 

19-0 

19*4 

19-4 

18*5 

18-7 

18*8 

18*6 

18-4 

19-4 1 19-4 

18*7 

18*1 

18*9 

1891-92 

17-2 

17-9 

15*9 

16*5 

16*2 

13*1 

13*6 

14-7 

15*0| 14*6 

14*5 

14*3 

15*3 

1892-93 

13-5 

; 16*0} 16*7 

18*9 

18*6 

17-0 

17*1 

17-4 

17*7 

17*7 

17*6 

18*2 

m 

1893-94 

18-8 

18-8| 17-9 

17-8 

18*8 

19-7 

19*6 

17-9 

[ 19*2. 19*5 

19*5 

19*4 

18*8 
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! 

Jnly. 

August. 

\ © 

f 

© 

c. 

© 

CO 
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Noverabe 

© 

& 
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• ■ a 
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p 

January 

■, eg 
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f-t : 
rO 
<D ! 
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March. 

April. 

May. 

Jnne. 


.. o 

1 s- 

§ g 


1874-75 

24*2 

24*9 

1875-76 

26*9 

26-3 

1876-77 

20-7 

20*1 

1877-78 

8*1 

8*5 

1878-79 

12*8 

33*5 

1879-80 

19-1 

19*7 

1880-81 

23-1 

23*7 

1881-82 

35-7 

34*3 

1882-83 

35*8 

35*5 

1883-84 

33*0 

34*2 

1884-85 ... ; 

29-4 

25-7 

1885-86 ... j 

21-3 

22*3 

1 S 86-87 

26-4 

26*8 

1887-88 

26-7 

27*0 

1888-89 ... | 

261 

25 *2 

1889-90 

26-3 

26*6 

Average for 10 } ! 

28'4 

28*1 

years ending V \ 

June 1800. j 



1890-91 

21*5 

21*6 

1891-92 

18*2 

18*4 

1892-93 

15*3 

17*7 

1893-94 

18*7 

18*3 


c Standard average 29*0. 
Cumbu... «! Warning rate 21*S. 

L Scarcity rate 14*5 . 


24-71 26-3; 27*2] 


24*3 

20*4 

7*5 

16*0 

20*3 

24*4 

35*4 

35*7 

35*3 

26*5 

22*2 

27*8 

26*1 

24*6] 

27*5 


28*6 


22*4 

16*6 

19*3 

17*7 


26*1 

18*4] 

10 * 2 ! 


20*4 i 20*6 


19*5 

24*1 

36*5 

35*9 

33*0 

25*0 

22*5 

28*9 

25*7 

25*1 

29*2] 


28*7 


24*4 

15*2 

12*8 


21*5 

27*5 

37*1 

36*4] 

33*7 

24*8 

23*5 

30 * 

26*4] 

25* 

28*91 


29*5 

21*2] 21*7 
16*2 16*7 
21*1 20*7 
17*41 19*9 


27*4 i 29*2- 


26*1 

11*1 

19*7; 

21 * 0 ; 

24*8 

35*3! 

38*6 

38*0] 


36*4 36*3 


24*3 

25*6 

32*3! 

28*3] 

27*4 

26*2 


31*2 


22*2j 

15*3 

19*0 

22*6i 


24*5: 

11*4! 

21*2 
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Average Prices of Pood- grains in the Coimbatore District in seers 
of 80 tolas per rupee — eont. 
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CHAP. IV. 
Prices. 


86 COIMBATORE. 


Average Annual Price of Food-grams at each Station in the Coimbatore 
District in seers of 80 tolas per rupee — cont. 
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18*4 

15*9 
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Average Annual Price of Food-grains at each Station in the Coimbatore 
District in seers of 80 tolas per rupee — cent. 
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District in seers of 80 tolas per rupee - 


& in the Coimbatore 
•cont. 
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CHAPTER V, 

PUBLIC HEALTH, 


The registration of births and deaths in municipal towns is mad© 
by the municipal authorities, and elsewhere the duty is entrusted 
to the village accountant. In municipal areas house-holders are 
bound, by law, to report births and deaths occurring in their 
houses, but no such obligation is imposed on the villager, and the 
accountant is required to obtain the information as best he can. 
In small villages this is not difficult, but, in those containing more 
than 1,000 inhabitants, there must be a number of births and 
deaths which never come to the notice of the registering officer, 
however energetic he may be in endeavouring to make his register 
complete and accurate; and as in a large number of eases the 
•village accountant is actuated by no such desire, it follows that the 
number of omissions is large. The statistics are inaccurate by want 
of supervision, by indolence, by disinclination to inquire about low 
castes, by residence of the registering officer elsewhere than at 
the village, and by temporary absence for two or three months at 
jamabandi. The registration is better done in towns than in vil- 
lages, but it is defective in both, and the statistics are only useful 
for comparison of one year with another. The inaccuracy of the 
registers ean be judged by the fact that according to them the 
excess of births over deaths during the interval between the last 
two censuses was 186,637, while the increase of population, as 
shown by the census returns, was 347,149 or nearly double. 
There is no reason to suppose that the census was more or less 
accurate in the one year than the other, and it is certain that there 
has been no gain by immigration into the district. The error 
then must lie in the registration of births and deaths, and it is 
greater in proportion in the case of births than deaths. It is pro- 
bable that the true birth-rate is about 50 per mille per annum and 
the true death-rate about 35 per mille per annum. The registered 
mean birth-rate, however, for the years 1888-1892 is under 25 in 
Bhav&ni, while the highest rate is 29*76 (in Dh&r&puram). The 
death-rate is only 10*63 in Ivollegdl, and the highest rate is 19*22 
in PolMehi. The rates 1 for the whole district are 27*52 for births 
and 17*73 for deaths. But in the Coimbatore and Kartir munici- 
palities the rates are nearer the truth. In the former, the birth- 
rate is 35*50 per mille and the death-rate is 27*11 per mille. In 


1 These birth and death i‘ates are calculated on the figures for the five year* 
X8S8-1892. 
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Kar6r the birth-rate is 38*38, while the death-rate is 28*97. 
Registration is best in the case of Hindus who have for the five 
years 1888-1892 a mean birth-rate of 27*81 and a mean death-rate 
of 17*81 per mille. For Musalmans the rates are 18*52 and 15*84, 
while for Christians they are as low as 17*60 and 12*98. Taking 
the figures, however, as they stand, some useful deduction^ may he 
made from them. 

The birth-rate shows a small decline in 1888 and a heavy drop 
in 1892, viz., from 29*14 to 24*82 per mille. This last falling off 
in the number of births is evidently due to the bad season and 
high prices of 1891. The statement giving the births in each 
month shows that births are most numerous from July to Novem- 
ber, while their number is lowest during January to April* This 
periodicity is observed throughout the presidency and occurs in a 
more or less marked form in most countries. Its causes are at 
present unknown. 

In the eleven years 1882-1892 the death-rate varies from 13*97* 
per mille in 1886 to 21*40 per mille in 189J. In the latter year 
the district suffered from a severe drought, and cholera committed 
great havoc among the people. The prices of food-grains rose 
enormously and there was scarcity in several parts of the district. 
The rate of mortality is lowest in June and April and highest in 
December and January. In other words, the hot weather is the 
most healthy season and the cold weather the most unhealthy. 
Nearly .25 per cent, of the deaths occur among infants under one 
year of age ; hut high as this proportion may appear, there can be 
no doubt that many of the deaths of infants escape registration, 
for the registered deaths give an infant mortality of 1 22 per mille 
for males and 104 per mille for females, while the actual rate is 
certainly double this. 

The following abstract shows the principal causes of death : — 


Statemen t showing the A verage annual number of Deaths from different 
causes hi the District of Coimbatore during the gears 1882 - 1892 * 


Causes of death. j 

i 

Average number 
of deaths. 

Percentage. 

Cholera 

2,893 

9*09 

Small-pox ... ... ... I 

1,232 

3-87 

Fevers ... 

12,729 

40*02 

Dysentery and diarrhoea 

1,338 

4*21 

Suicides 

105 

| 0*33 

Wounds and accidents 

446 

1*40 

Snake-bite and wild beasts ... 

330 

0*41 

All other causes ... ... ... ..V 

12,935 

40*67 

Total Deaths ... 

81,807 

10000 
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The returns on which the above statement is based are defective, 
for nearly 41 per cent, of the deaths are shown under the indefinite 
head of £ all other causes.’ Of the specified diseases, fever is the 
most fatal. Cholera occurs almost every year and the deaths from 
this terrible plague are often numerous. The following table shows 
the number of deaths from cholera since 1851 : — 


Yeai\ 

Humber i 
of deaths. 

Year. 

Humber 
of deaths. 

Year. 

Humber 
of deaths. 

1851 

534 

1865 

4,037 

1879 


1852 

853 

1866 

7,780 

1880 


1853 

5,108 

1867 

373 

1881 

432 

1854 

4,523 

186S 

15 

1882 

1,462 

1855. 

800 

1869 

S27 

1883 

3,379 

3856 

4,903 

1870 

2,913 

1884 

| 3,458 

1857 

12,383 

1871 

83 

1885 

3,751 

1858 

4,400 

1872 

. . f t v'"' 

1886 


1859 

627 

1873 


1887 

2,283 

1860 

1,817 

1874 

“’62 

1888 

1,651 

1861 

1,288 

1875 

14,220 

1889 

2,976 

1862 

920 

1876 

26,933 

1890 

2,364 

1863 

3,814 

1877 

12,528 

1891 

8,397 

1864 

5,452 

1878 

233 

j] 1892 

il-vv 

2,091 


Small-pox shows no signs of abating in spite of the advance in 
vaccination, and the number of deaths, from this cause, in 1892 
was the highest ever recorded since the great famine of 1877. 
The prevalence of small-pox is not made known unless a death 
occurs. The fear of repressive measures and the fact that the 
disease is still attributed to the personal presence of the goddess 
‘ M&riamman,’ who would be offended if medical aid were applied 
for, go a great way towards contributing to the number of deaths 
from this disease. 

A considerable proportion of the accidental deaths is caused 
by drowning. That these are chiefly accidents is probable both 
from ages as reported and from the fact that they are by far the 
most frequent when there have been heavy monsoons and the wells 
are slippery and full of water. As much of the bathing is done 
in the wells, and as most of the water for domestic use is got from 
the numerous irrigation wells by descending steep, wet, ill-formed, 
and unprotected steps, and dipping by hand large vessels into the 
water, it is a matter for wonder that there are not more deaths 
considering the age and sex of the usual drawers of water. 

The deaths from suicide are at the rate of 52 per million living ; 
in England and Wales the rate is about 80 per million. In that 
country, the tendency to suicide is much greater among males 
than among females, while in Coimbatore, as in the presidency 
generally, the reverse is the case, 
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C Coimbatore ... 1,665 839 826 1,547 59 58 1 1,367 720 647 1,205 

1887 Erode 435 232 203 341 63 31 ... 206 J20 86 171 

( Karfir ... ... 436 221 215 384 46 6 ... 317 168 149 301 
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There are 20 hospitals and dispensaries in Coimbatore, which 
gives 1 to every 393 square miles and every 100,242 of the popu- 
lation, the corresponding figures for the presidency as a whole 
being 1 to every 319 square miles and every 80,430 inhabitants. 


... Hospitals. 

Number of beds 
in 1892. 

available 

Dispensaries.^ 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

1. Bhavani 

9 

7 

2 

• 

1. Alandurai. 

2. Goimbatore 

43 

23 

20 

| 2. Aravakkuric’chi. 

3, Dharapiiram. 

6 

4 

2 

3. Goimbatore 

4. Erode 

8 

4 

4 

Branch. 

5. Gdpiehettipalaiyam ... 

4 

2 

■ 

2 

i 

j 4 Kangayam, 

6, Kardr 

8 

5 

3 

: 5. Mdlandr. 

7. KollSgal 

4 

2 

2 

6. Sampalli. 

8. Mefctuppalaiyam 

4 

! 2 

2 

7. Tiruppdr. 

9. Pollacbi 

36 

18 

18 

8. V6ttaikkaran- 

10. Palladam 

4 

2 

2 

pndur. 

i 

11. Satyamangalam 

4 

2 

2 


12. Udamalpet 

6 

4 

2 


Total ... 

j 136 

1 

75 

61 

! 



* Another dispensary has since been opened at Handr. 


The Coimbatore hospital was founded in 1850, that at PolMchi 
in 1858 and that at Satyamangalam in 1864. From the starting 
of the Local Fund Board in 1871 there has been a steady increase 
in hospitals, and in 1892 there were, including, the municipal 
hospitals at Ooinrbatore, Erode and Karur, 20 of these institutions 
in the district. The hospital at Poll&chi is of a class superior to 
the ordinary dispensary and has accommodation for 86 in-patients, 
with a lying-in ward. It was till 1883 in charge of a Native 
Assistant Surgeon, and did a great amount of good, patients 
coming from considerable distances in the Travancore, Cochin and 
, Malabar territories. The building was erected by private sub- 
scription, and the hospital has an endowment of Bs. 17,700 ; it is 
now under the Local Fund Board, which holds the endowment in 
trust. The Assistant Surgeon, however, has been removed to 
head-quarters and a Civil Apothecary is now in charge. 

The subjoined statement gives the number of patients treated 
in all the public medical institutions of the district during each of 
the five years ending with 1892 : 
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Statement showing the Number of Patients treated in Hospitals and 
Dispensaries during 1888 - 1892 . 


Year. '' ' 

Humber of patients. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Total. 

, 

1888 ... , 

48,808 

21,785 

35,945 

106,038 

1889 

54,052 . 

22,765 

40,763 

117,580 

1890 ... ... 

52,408 

22,247 

40,968 

115,623 

1891 

53,835 

\: ■' 

S 23,303 
j 

4-3,879 

121,017 

1892 

62,090 

| 28,088 

1 

54,060 

144,218 
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These figures show that the European method of the treatment 
of diseases has gradually gained favour with the natives of Coim- 
batore. It also shows the comparative reluctance of women to 
resort to skilled medical aid. The number of patients lias risen 
from 106,038 in 1888 to 144/218 in 1892. Of the total number 
treated in the latter year, 80,179 were treated in the municipal 
hospital and branch dispensary at Coimbatore, 14,095 in the local 
fund hospital at PoMchi, 18,978 in the Karur municipal hospital, 
and about 11,000 persons each in the hospital at Erode and in the 
dispensary at V ettaikk&ranpudur. Again, of the total number of 
patients treated in 1892, 142,918 were out-patients, while the 
in-patients numbered only 1,800. Between 1861 and 1870 the 
number treated averaged 10,075 out- and 468 in- patients. In- 
patients are not so much sought as out-patients, since there is no 
medical school attached to any of the hospitals ; further, people are 
generally unwilling to come as in-patients, unless they are very 
poor and until, perhaps, it is very late. Proposals have been made 
for working hospitals on the cottage plan, cheap cottages for caste 
patients being erected apart from the dispensary building; this 
improvement for in-patients can hardly be overestimated, as it will 
bring many serious eases under scientific and skilful treatment. 
Taking the average of the five years 1888-1892, it appears that 
76*51 per cent, of the patients are Hindus and 10*31 per cent, are 
Musalmans. As the Musalmans constitute only 8*66 per cent, of 
the entire population of the district, it would seem that they use 
the hospitals to a relatively greater extent than the Hindus, but 
the slight difference is probably due to the fact that Musalmans 
chiefly dwell in towns and large villages and it is in such places 
that hospitals and dispensaries are found, 
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During the quinquennial period 1888-1892 the average annual 
number of patients was 1 20,895, and the following abstract shows 
the most common diseases among these : — 


Diseases of the eye 
Ulcers . . 

Diseases of the skin .. .. 

Diseases of the ear . . .. 

Malarial fevers . . . . .... 

Rheumatic affections 
Diseases of the nervous system 
Dyspepsia 

Unspecified diseases of the digestive organs . 
Worms . . . . . . . . . . « 

Unspecified diseases of the respiratory system. 
Dysentery 

Secondary syphilis .. . . . . 

Diarrhoea , . • , , . . , • 

Diseases of the connective tissue 


22,267 
15,442 
13,347 
8,578 
5,965 
4,453 
2,951 
2,691 
10,925 
3,697 
3,288 
• 1,095 
1,325 
1/454 
4,081 


Except with regard to difficult labours, cholera and small-pox, 
cases of which seldom come to the hospitals, it may be broadly 
stated that this return shows the district diseases, except guinea- 
worm, with considerable accuracy, since there is in each taluk at 
least one dispensary, which is largely resorted to from all parts. 
Certain diseases, such as ulcer, show with undue prominence owing 
to the effect of the famine in 1877-78, and even in 1879 ; ulcer i.s 
always rife owing to a bad state of blood amongst many classes, 
but after the famine it was fearfully prevalent. The table shows 
that ophthalmia, chiefly conjunctivitis, ulcers, skin diseases, diseases 
o£ the car, malarial fevers and rheumatic affections are, in the 
order named, the most prevalent diseases. Both the venereal 
diseases are tolerably common, but seemingly less so than in many 
other districts, Guinea- worm (draeunculus) is terribly prevalent, 
but is mostly treated by the people themselves, since nothing but 
patience and the application of simples for a considerable period 
can help the sufferer, so that hospital treatment is useless ; stimu- 
lating poultices are usually applied. Its prevalence is due probably 
to the abundance of step- wells, and their use for all purposes. 

Cholera has long been known in the district and is mentioned 
in early reports ; small-pox has always been prevalent, and to this 
must be attributed very many of the cases of blindness observable 
as well as other infirmities ; small-pox is the usual answer to in- 
quiries as to the cause of blindness, and indeed the scarred face too 
often tells its own tale. Small-pox deaths and outbreaks are very 
badly reported ; to judge by the records of deaths and by village 
reports it is rare, but, in spite of vaccination, it is only necessary 
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even now to go into a village and count the children whose faces 
bear the marks, to know beyond all cavil that it' is still common, 
and that vaccinators’ work is either ineffective, too late, or too 
scanty ; vaccination registers are not a sufficient test of protection, 
and the most rigid care in, and scrutiny over, the work can alone 
give true and general protection. On the other hand, the decrease 
of blindness, as shown by the last census, is an encouraging feature 
and indicates that some improvement has resulted from the work 
of the vaccinators. 

The average expenditure on hospitals and dispensaries during 
these five years was Rs. 33,604, contributed as shown below. The 
average cost of each patient treated was Rs. 0-4-5 : 

Statement showing the Average Annual Expenditure during 1888-1892. 

RS. 

From Provincial funds . . .. .. 2,237 

From Local funds .. .. .. .. 24,580 

From Municipal funds .. . . . . , , 5,9,30 

From other sources . . . . ,, , , 857 
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Total . f 


33, 604 



:?• 
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Number of Infirm Persons in 1, 000,000 of the population. 



Insane. 

Deaf-mutes. 

Blind. 

Lepers. 


1891. 

1881. 

1891. 

1881. 

1891. 

1881. 

1891. 1881. 

Coimbatore 

103 

150 

604 

. 

377 

924 

■' 

1,787 

50 

145 

Presidency ... 

216 

326 

! 

757 i 

_ J 

533 \ 

1,022 

1,600 

353 

368 



Number 


of inti nn 

Infirmity. 

persons in 


1891. 

1881. 

Insane 

207 

248 

Deaf-mute 

! 1,210 

625 

| Blind 

1,852 

2,963 

| Leper 

101 

241 

i ■- . ' 


The foregoing statement shows that there is relatively less 
of each of the four infirmities in Coimbatore than in the presi- 
dency as a whole. Of insane persons and lepers Coimbatore has 
a smaller proportion than any other district, and only Kurnool, 
Malabar and South Canara have a smaller proportion of deaf- 

mutes. The returns show a decrease 
of insanity, blindness and leprosy 
since 1881 and an increase of deaf- 
mutism, but the number of deaf- 
mutes was undoubtedly understated 
at the earlier census, while it is also 
possible that a number of people 
who were only deaf were returned 
in 1891 as deaf-mutes. The very 
low proportion of lepers is in accord- 
ance with the generally observed fact that leprosy is much less 
prevalent in dry districts than in those with a heavy rainfall. The 
great diminution of blindness is a most satisfactory feature. This 
infirmity, as already observed, is usually due to small-pox and 
the decrease in the numbers of the blind suggests a greater degree 
of success in grappling with this disease than is indicated by the 
mortality returns.' The proportion of infirm persons in the various 
castes differs widely, hut in most cases the numbers are too small 
to allow of any trustworthy deductions regarding the relative 
prevalence of any of the four maladies among each section of the 
population. In the subjoined statement only castes of which the 
district strength is more than IT, 000 are included ; for the absolute 
figures for these and other castes reference can be made to the 
census tables for the. presidency. This abstract shows that in 
numerous instances the prevalence of an infirmity differs widely 
from the corresponding average for the presidency. We may, 
therefore, conclude that the various afflictions are due rather to 
local circumstances than to any peculiarities in the mode of life 
led by particular sections of the population : 


ill 
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Statement showing for each Principal Caste the Number <f Persons among 
whom one is afflicted ivith each Infirmity , 



Insane. 

Deaf-mute. 

• 

Blind. 

Leper. 

Casfce. 

Coim- 

batore. 

Presi- 

dency. 

Coim- 

batore. 

Presi- 

dency. 

Coim- 

batore. 

Presi- 

dency. 

Coim- 

batore. 

Presi- 

dency. 

Agamudaiyan . . 

5,646 

8,246 

1,882 

1,095 

1,075 

873 

22,584 

4,183 

Kamma ... 

27,822 

6,077 

1,391 

1,185 

1 ,85 o 

965 

27,822 

5,318 

.■ Tottiyari: or:, " 
ICambalatt&ii . . . 


12,134 

1,902 

1,387 

1,268 

1,289 


11,200 

Vakkaliga 

9,457 

8,833 

1,630 

1,718 

o2o 

583 

11,821 

12,367 

Veil ala 

18,516 

6,257 

1,627 

1,231 

1.024 

1,022 

34,974 

3,726 

Holeya ... 

18,512 

10,372 

6,171 

3,379 

1,729 

1,089 

803 


848 

Pallan ... 

10,137 

7,295 

1,409 

1,096 

1,068 

1.194 


4,023 

Palli orV armiyan 

8,145 

7,574 

1,118 

1,267 

1,629 

57,016 

2.393 

Paraivan 

18,870 

8,510 

1,935 

1,368 

1,279 

3,550 

1,116 

15,096 

3,183 

Vettnvan *... 

43,399 

13,559 

2,712 

2,805 

1,312 

14,466 

5,S11 

Brahman * . . . 

1,778 

2,607 

1,165 

1,156 

913 

663 

8,447 

2,904 

Chetti ... 

8,379 

3,710 

1,648 

1,057 

995 

739 

16,757 

3,256 

Labbai ... 

2,590 

3,026 

2,913 

1,048 

2,119 

872 

11,653 

3,079 

Vadugan 

5,581 

6,460 

1,953 

1,222 

930 

1,040 

19,535 

9,044 

Ivammdla . ... ! 

6,578 

4,055 

1,395 

1,059 

.1,001 

958 

23,021 

2,704 

Ambattan ... 1 

12,411 

| 6,434 

993 

938 

827 ! 

| 948 < 


3,676 

■ Devanga. . . . j 


2,902 

1.S64 

1,435 

2,236 

954 | 

11,181 

2,539 

■ Kaikdlan 

9,375 • 

.5,787 

1.172 ! 

1,179 

1,250 

980 

9,375 

2463 

VanrAn ... 

! 5,368 

7,765 

2,237 

1,120 

866 

897 

3,217 

Idaiyan or Yada- 
van ... 


6,474 

1,276 

1,039 

1,27 6 

814 


2,343 

Knrmnban 

10,261 j 

0,109 

2,052 

1,507 

832 | 

911 

15,391 

7,304 

Kusavan 

; 5,881 

5,181 ! 

1,470 

1,003 

1 ,3o7 

! 840 


3,768 

Uppiliyan 

11,210 

12,310 

2,242 

1,679 

1,601 

1,539 | 

22,420 

38,466 

* Shan an ... ... 

6,423 

1 ’ 5,745 ' 

1,570 

1.718 

i 1,472 ' 

1,116 ! 

23,552 

i 6.981 

Chakkiliyan 

: 16,055 

1 11,994 

1,715 

1,378 

1,359 j 

1,075 

9,812 

1 5,432 

Odde 

: 10,769 

j 6,113 

1,900 

1,885 

1,405 

1,321 | 

10,154 

7,054 

Korava or Tern- 
, kala 


5,566 

3,104 

1,421 

887 

! 954 [ 

4,600 

Audi 

; 8,790 

| 7,469 

1,172 

1,120 

| 495 | 

1 684 | 

17,580 

6,895 

Ling^yat ... 

7,927 

3,431 

3,171 

1,334 

r.: 

1 793 | 

624 | 


7.390 


In all the municipal towns and in the unions a sanitary estab- 
lishment is maintained. For the most part this staff consists of 
sweepers, who keep the streets clean and remove the house rubbish 
that is thrown into the dust-bins. In the Coimbatore and Erode 
municipalities scavengers are also employed by the authorities to 
remove the night-soil from the houses of those who will pay for 
this service, and. the system is to be extended in both. There are 
a number of public latrines in each of the three municipalities, and 
these are freely resorted to by the people. Their contents are 
carted away to depots situated outside the municipal limits and 
there they are either burnt or buried in trenches and sold as manure. 
In the. majority of the small towns there are no arrangements of 
tills kind, and domestic sanitary conveniences are either entirely 
absent or are in a very rudimentary stage. 'There are no water 
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works in any of the towns, and the chief sources of the drink- 
ing-water supply are rivers, channels, streams, tanks and wells. 
Attempts are being made at conserving some of these, but the 
success is not great, and the water is very often contaminated and 
is thus a fruitful source of disease. In villages no sanitary 
measures are taken, except that prickly-pear is occasionally cleared 
away from the immediate vicinity of houses to prevent the place 
from being used as a latrine* and that the water-supply is im- 
proved by the occasional digging of a draw -well or the cleansing or 
repair of existing wells. The cottages are without privies, and men, 
women and children resort to the open fields or to some tank, 
channel or river, the water of which is frequently used for bathing, 
washing clothes and drinking purposes. During the occurrence 
of large festivals, such as those at K&ramadai and Per hr, special 
temporary arrangements are made in the way of providing latrines 
and scavengers and attempting tile conservation of drinking water, 
and at some places a hospital assistant attends to afford medical 
aid to the sick. 

Either inoculation or vaccination has been practised in this 
district ever since its acquisition in 1800, In the oldest reports 
of Mr. Grarrow, the surgeon is spoken of as practising and incul- 
cating 4 inoculation/ and Pere DuBois himself helped to spread 
the practice. 2 In 1805 vaccination was regularly taken up, a 
superintendent being appointed, allowances granted to district 
surgeons, and vaccinators employed. A good deal was done in 
this way, but it was not till some years later that vaccination was 
systematized, and parties of vaccinators were sent about the 
district, vaccinating in villages group by group. This plan had 
certain advantages in that there was the moral effect of a large 
party, supervised immediately by a European chief, while fraud 
on the part of the vaccinators was almost impossible. Revenue 
officers could also readily give the aid of their presence and 
persuasive powers. It was, however; abandoned in 1871 for a 
system, by which isolated vaccinators were appointed to distinct 
areas, generally corresponding with the divisions of revenue inspee- 


2 It was at first strongly objected to, and Pere DuBois reported in 1804 that 
the Hindus would not hear of vaccination on the ground, worthy of a certain 
class in Christian countries in the matter of epidemics, that small-pox was a 
manifestation of its special patron deity (Mariamman), andthat' she would be 
direly offended if her manifestations were impiously resisted. He considered, 
however, that the benefits of vaccination would probably induce an opinion that 
Mariamman herself had deigned to choose this mild form of small-pox. and. that 
it was therefore not impious, but the contrary, to assist in its spread. There has 
for many yeais been no difficulty in vaccination in the district save that arising 
from the apathy of the people and even of officials. 
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tors, or about three to a taluk ; these areas they were supposed to 
traverse village by village, their work being cheeked by two native 
deputy inspectors and by the annual tours of the inspector. This 
plan had its disadvantages, chiefly in the difficulty of supervision 
and check, and there was considerable negligence, and several cases 
of detected frauds. Subsequently each separate division was broken 
up into a number of petty circles, of which the area was arrived at 
by experiment ; to these were given consecutive numbers, and the 
' vaccinator had to traverse these circles in numerical order, spending 
a fortnight or three weeks in each ; this provided that every 
village and hamlet should be visited each year and it thus allowed 
of ready check. The district is now divided into three large 
vaccine circles, each of which is under the control of a deputy in- 
spector. There are 39 District Board vaccinators and these itinerate 
in batches, there being one batch to each taluk. There are also 
four vaccinators employed by the municipalities. The whole of 
the work is supervised by the Inspector of Vaccination, who is also 
Deputy Sanitary Commissioner. 

Arm-to-arm vaccination is mostly in vogue, but vaccination 
by animal lymph is gradually being introduced. A dep6t for the 
production of animal lymph was opened at . Coimbatore, under 
the immediate control of the District Medical and Sanitary Officer, 
on the 15th January 1892, and from this lymph is supplied for 
use in the Coimbatore municipality, as well as in the vaccination 
circles. Two additional depots have since been opened for a more 
extensive use of animal lymph. The vaccinators itinerate in the 
villages with inoculated calves, the operations being as much as 
possible on the 6 calf-to-arm ’ system. No opposition is experienced 
* in carrying out animal vaccination, and people prefer it to human 
lymph. 

The following table shows the. progress that vaccination has 
made in the district during the past few years : — 


Year. 

: . :• • ■; '• ' ' ' ■' ' ■ 

Vaccination. 

Percentage of 
successful. 

Total. 

Successful. 

1870-80 (annual average) ... 

■ V 35,912 



1881 

45,850 



1882 

60,347 



1883 

42,300 


... 

1888-89 

68,691 

57,594 

98*18 

1889-90 ... ... ... 

65,132 

64,119 

98*10 

1890-91 

52,335 

49,570 

94*72 

1891-92 

62,307 

45,971 

87*89 

1892-93 

70,328 

64,770 

92*10 

Total , . , 

288,793 

272,024 

94*10 
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From the above table it will be seen that there was a falling 
off in the outturn in 1889-90 as compared with the previous 
year. The decrease, however, is probably merely nominal, as 
recent revelations have thrown doubt on the accuracy of past 
returns. The next two years exhibit a further fall in the number 
of cases, and a lamentable deterioration in quality. These are 
ascribed chiefly to the sudden introduction and the equally sudden 
discontinuance of the 4 Madras vaccine paste.’ Besides this, 
the people were unwilling to allow themselves to be vaccinated 
during the prevalence of epidemic cholera or small-pox over a 
large portion of the year. Prom 1892-93 commences a new era 
in the history of vaccination in Coimbatore. The large increase in 
the number of operations performed during the year was due to 
the introduction of animal vaccination and the abundant supply 
of lymph. But the quality of the work was not so good as might 
be expected ; the percentage of success attained was only 92T0 
against 94*72 in 1890-91 and 98*16 in the year preceding. It 
must, however, be remembered that the vaccinators were new to 
4 animal vaccination.’ 

In 1892-93 the average cost of each successful case was in 
the case of Local Fund vaccinators, who do the bulk of the work, 

2 annas and 6 pies, the average for the presidency being 3 annas 
and 5 pies. The average number of persons vaccinated by each . 
vaccinator has risen from 1,429 in 1888-89 to 1,691 in 1892-93. 
In municipalities this average is lower and the mean cost greater. 
Detailed statistics are given in the annexed statement. 

It is not easy to arrive at any conclusion which can be relied 
on with confidence regarding the extent of protection afforded 
by vaccination in the district. As already stated, the mortality * 
returns do not show any decided continuous decline in the number 
of deaths from small-pox ; these returns are undoubtedly defective, 
but observation also shows that the disease is still very common. 
The vaccination returns again have frequently been proved to be 
. untrustworthy and they cannot be accepted as a gauge of the 
amount of work done. On the other side may be set the marked 
decline in the number of the blind, which, as blindness in all but 
the old is largely due to small-pox, indicates that the disease is 
either less common or less virulent, or both. 


Statement shotving the Particulars of Vacci?iation in the Coimbatore District during 1888 - 1893 . 
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CHAPTER VI. 

EDUCATION. 


Nothing is known of the Educational Department prior to the 
British assumption. Public instruction was not recognized as a 
duty of the State and was therefore left in the hands of the people. 
State patronage, however, usually extended to the* encouragement 
of classical studies in the Pdtasdlas which were maintained by 
small endowments. Owing to the peculiar nature of instruction 
imparted in these institutions, the diffusion of knowledge among the 
masses was next to nothing ; but they tended a good deal to fill 
the royal courts with poets, logicians and grammarians, and their 
abilities were tested on festive occasions and amply rewarded in 
the order of merit. High offices used to be conferred on those who 
distinguished themselves in the annual examinations. A report of 
1822 shows that endowments for colleges (so-called), to the annual 
value of Rs. 2,208, had been resumed by the Musalman Govern- 
ment ; these were probably devoted to the education of Br&hmans. 
The same report states that “ the schools and colleges appear to be 
“ supported entirely by the people who send their children to them 
44 for instruction. The annual payment for each scholar varies 
44 from Rs. 14 to Rs. 3 according to the circumstances of their 
44 parents. Besides these regular stipends, the masters occasionally 
44 receive presents from the parents of their pupils ; they have also 
46 small fees on particular occasions. The earliest age at which 
44 boys attend school is five years ; they continue there till they are 
44 13 or 14. Those who study science, law, &c., enter the colleges 
44 at about 15, and continue to frequent them, until they have 
44 obtained a competent knowledge of the sciences, or until they 
44 obtain employment. A statement is given of m&niams, &c., 
44 granted in former times, but now resumed, to the value of 
44 Rs. 2,208. >? From the reports of other Collectors it seems that 
by 4 college ? was meant a small school, probably in a temple, 
where the so-called sciences were taught, and by no means a 
college as now understood. The number of pupils in 173 colleges 
was only 724, or a little over 4 each, and all of these were 
Br&hmans. These little schools may still be seen in the manta- 
pams within temples, some venerable Br&hrpan reciting the sacred 
books to a little class of Br&kman lads. The number of schools is 
probably correct judging by the returns in other districts ; they 
were evidently the little village schools still kept up by the chief 
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ryots of large villages, and were attended almost solely by Brah- 
mans’ and ryots’ children : each school averaged about 10 pupils. 
Girls were only 82 in number, and were only of the dancing 
class. The following table gives complete information : — 


Number of 
schools and 
colleges. 

Under instruction. 

Population. 

m 

a 

1 

A : 

\03 
. U 

P3 

SQ 

at 

> 

Sudras. 

00 

§ 

e 

'eg 

xn 

S3 

3 

Others. 

Total. 

Males. 

■. 1 

I 

Females.! 

' | 

■ ■■ ' I 

Total, 

936 

1,642 

289 

6,481 

312 

226 

8,930 

316,931 

321,268 

638,199 


Percentage 
of ‘ under 
instruction ’ : 
to popu- ! 
" lation. 


Percentage 
of males to 
male popu- 
lation. 


Percentage of males to male school-going 
population at one-eighth of the total.* 


1822. 


1881. 


1891. 


1-39 


2’79 


11*2 or 1 in 9 j 10'5 or 1 in 


9*1 or 1 in 11 


* The assumption that the males of school-going age number one-eighth of 
the total population is of course merely a rough estimate. In the first place it 
is difficult to determine what period should be taken as the school-going age for 
a country like Coimbatore, but inasmuch as only 5 per cent, of the male pupils 
are found in other than primary schools, the period between 5 and 13 years of 
age is probably as fair a one as can be selected. Now, according to the census 
of 1891, the number of boys over 5 and under 13 was, in round numbers, 200,000, 
or one-tenth of the total population. In 1881 the proportion was higher than 
this i what it was in 1822 is not known. — Ed. 


Assuming that the population of 1822 was given tolerably 
correctly (though this is doubtful), it will be found that the 
proportion under instruction was 1 in 71 1 as compared with 1 in 
71 in 1881 and 1 in 81 in 1891. The figures for 1891 thus show 
a decided retrogression from those of 1822, so far as the numerical 
ratio is concerned, but the absolute quantity of education is of 
course much greater, while the quality is considerably better so 
far as the scope of a merely literary education extends. But the 
history of education in Coimbatore is very unsatisfactory, except 
that private effort has done almost everything, at least up to 187L 
The considerable number of schools shown above could not 


have sprung up within the first twenty-two years of the British 
assumption ; primary instruction for the masses, and a scientific 
training, as then understood, for Br&hmans, were not wholly 
neglected prior to 1799 : save, however, the endowed colleges, the 
schools appear to have been purely private and without Govern- 
ment interference or recognition. It must be remembered that 
the general instruction given in 1822 was of the poorest descrip- 
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iion and cultivated the memory at the expense of the reasoning CHAP. YI. 
powers ; it was merely that of the non-inspected pial schools of Education. 
the present day. Earl " 

The subject was then taken Government and a Board accounts of 

of Instruction formed. The result of Government effort was the educatio:Q ‘ 
establishment of colleetorate and tahsildari (taluk) schools about 
the year 1826 ; the masters for the former, of which there were to 
be two in each district., were selected by the Collector and sent 
fco the presidency for training ; those for the latter were chosen 
from among the people of the town in which the school was to be 
placed, the selection being left to the chief men of the place. 

The stipend of colleetorate school teachers was Rs. 15 and that 
of taluk schoolmasters Rs* 9. Voluntary fees and customary 
presents were alone to be accepted by the teacher, compulsory fees 
being abolished. The consequences of the mode of selection, the 
low pay, the absence of stimulus to the teachers, the want of all 
training, whether in the subjects taught or in the method of 
teaching, and the entire absence of supervision, resulted in total 
failure ; the general teaching was inferior to that in the ordinary 
village schools, while the colleetorate schoolmaster was hardly 
superior to a pial teacher. The Coimbatore Collector appears to 
have thought somewhat better of his three taluk schools, but his 
figures and facts hardly bear him out, for in 1834 the schools in 
Coimbatore, Satyamangalam and Karur only held 99 boys (38, 

19, and 42), and but 50 had passed out of the schools, the most 
proficient of the pupils being only able to read, write and east - 
accounts in Tamil. About the single colleetorate school there are 
no figures or facts ; it seems to have been empty. The result was 
that in 1835 these schools were summarily abolished. ‘ 

It is to be noted that Mr. Addis of the newly established 
London Mission station had started several vernacular schools : 
from 6 in 1831 they had risen to 14 in 1850, with an attendance 
of 971 boys. The superior instruction given made them very 
popular and the pupils were at one© taken for village accountants 
and book-keepers in shops. From 1855 the establishment of Gov- 
ernment schools in which English was taught caused the gradual 
abolition of the Mission school,* 

Until after the receipt of Sir Charles Wood’s despatch of 
1854, Government efforts in education were almost nil. In 1852 
the attention of the Collector (Mr. E. B. Thomas) was drawn to 
the subject, and his inquiries resulted in the establishment of a 
private anglo- vernacular school, in July 1852, at Coimbatore, which 
has gradually developed into an arts college of the second grade, 
educating up to the F.A. standard. As the founding of this 
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school marks an era in Coimbatore education, a view maybe taken 
of the then system and position of education, in the district as 
described by Mr. Thomas in his report of 1853 in answer to 
the queries of the Education Committee. The following table 
contains particulars : — 


$4 

O Q 
rQ O : 

1-3 

o | 

fH 

. o o , 

7 Si 03 
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Number of 
boys’ schools 
charging 
fees. 

Probable 
amount of 
fees. 

Schools in- 
stituted by 
Missionaries 
or other 

bodies. 

Schools in- 
stituted by 
natives. 

Schools in 
which Eng- 
lish is taught. 

Schools 
solely ver- 
nacular. 

Pupils. 

841 

i 

| None (?) 

830 

RS. 

40,559 

f Mission 11 
\ Others 1 

| 829 

1 

840 

10,333 


“ These are (with the exception of the English one at Ooim- 
“ batore) common schools scattered over different parts of the 
“ district. Tamil and Oanarese are taught, not of a sound nature. 
“ The schools are supported by the community. Most of the 
“ schoolmasters are paid in grain, with a small annual fee in cash 
“ on the occasion of the Dasara feast. These schools cannot 
“ properly be inserted in report No. 2. The schools are held in 
“ the house of some of the influential inhabitants of the village, 
a in a pagoda, common choultry, or some other public place. 
“ The boys are taught only to read and write, with a little arith- 
<tf metic ; but they generally leave the school before they attain. 
“ even this slight knowledge.” 

It will he observed that 829 out of 841 were common pial 
schools, that the education given was almost nil, and that only one 
school, viz., Mr. Thomas’s school at Coimbatore, taught English. 
The estimate of fees is a mere guess, but is probably near the 
mark. The population in 1853 was about 1,160,000 ; taking male 
youth of a school-going age only, the proportion of pupils was 
about 1 in 14, or 7 per cent.; to total population it was 1 in 
112, a great retrogression from 1822. 

No zilla school was established at Coimbatore under the new 
system of 1855, Mr. Thomas’s anglo-vernacular school at Coim- 
batore (now known as the Coimbatore College) in a measure supply- 
ing its place.' In 1858 a normal school at Chtydr, then a taluk 
head-quarters, with a taluk school as a practising branch, was 
established to educate village schoolmasters and also those who 
would eventually become taluk schoolmasters. In 1859 a taluk 
school was opened at PolMchi, upon a subscription by the people 
of Ks. 1,050 for a school-house. In 1860 five new taluk schools 
were opened at DMr&puram, ITdamalpet, Anaimalai, Satyaman- 
galam and Erode. In 1861 the normal class at Cheyhr was 
abolished, the taluk school alone being left ; in 1864 the taluk 
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school at Anaimalai was closed for want of support, and in 1876 CHAP. VI. 
that at Cheyfir was shut for a similar reason* The Education Act Education. 
(Ill of 1865) was extended to 54 places in the district, hut no Earl ~ 
action was taken except in K&ngayam and Sulhr. In 1875 the accounts of 
SuMr school was converted into a private results school, only eduoatlon ‘ 
that at K&ngayam being left ; since 1871 this school has been 
under Local Funds and is the only one of the kind in the district. 

But in 1879 a new normal school was opened at Coimbatore by 
the Local Fund Board for the sole purpose of training village 
schoolmasters, and is now flourishing. Another was started at 
Karur in 1884, but three years later it was removed to Erode. A 
female normal school was opened in Coimbatore in January 1885. 

During the decade commencing with 1880 the taluk middle 
schools at Udamalpet, Poll&chi, Erode, Karur and DMr&puram 
began one by one to send up students for the Middle School 
examination. The Satyamangal am taluk school, which had been 
abolished for want of materials, was replaced after a short interval 
by the London Mission middle school which rapidly rose to be a 
high school and then died out. The taluk schools at Udamalpet, 

Poll&chi and Dh&r&puram were transferred to the District Board 
and those at Erode and Karhr to the respective municipal councils. 

The institutions at Erode, Udamalpet and Dhdrapuram were made 
high schools at different intervals, but they received considerable 
check by the opening up of a number of adventure schools. The 
Municipal high school at Erode fell at once; those at Coimbatore 
and Udamalpet began to crumble. The Native high school and 
the independent high school at Coimbatore, the Native high school 
at Erode and the Amar&vati high school at K&rattoluvu, which 
were the newly-started institutions, flourished well for some time, 
but they in their turn shared the same fate as the schools which 
they had supplanted. The London Mission high, school at Coim- 
batore and the Board high schools at Udamalpet and Dh&r&puram 
have rallied round and are now good institutions with a decent 
strength. The Erode Native high school was closed after the 31st 
March 1893 and has since survived as a lower secondary school 
under a different private management. 

Of the 1,998,303 persons regarding whom education statistics Census 
were obtained at the census of 1891, no less than 1,880,010 indi- statistics - 
viduals were unable to read and write. The following table 
gives proportional figures for 1881 as well as for 1891 both for 
Coimbatore and for the presidency exclusive of the Agency Tracts. 

It will be seen that the educational position of Coimbatore is below 
the presidency average. The proportion of uninstructed males has 
fallen since 1881, but in the case of females there has been a slight 
rise, though even now only 52 females in every 10,000 of that Bex 
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can read and write, or are being taught to do so. The proportion 
of pupils was actually lower than in 1881 in the case of both sexes. 
Taking only the population of fifteen years of age and upwards, 
it is found that 85*01 per cent, of the males and 99*56 per cent, 
of the females are uneducated. Of boys between five and ten only 
7*82 per cent, and of those between ten and fifteen 9*82 per cent, 
are at school : — 

Statement showing the proportion of pupils, literates and illiterates in 


10*000 of each sex. 


■; : 

; ■ 


Males. 

! 

| 


Females. 


Coimbatore. 



Presidency . # j Coimbatore. 

Presidency.* j 

1891. 

1881. 

1891. 

1881. | 

1891. ! 

i 

1881. 

1891. 

1881. 

Learning 

233 

272 

338 

349 

18 

20 

■ 

34 

26 

Literate 

922 

773 

1,185 

1,027 

34 

60 

69 

62 

Illiterate 

8,845 

8,955 

8,477 

8,624 

9,948 

9,920 

9,897 

9,912 

Total ... 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

! 10,000 

1 ■ 

10,000 


# Exclusive of the Agency Tracts. 


The subjoined table shows the proportion of pupils, literates 
and illiterates in each taluk : 


Statement showing the proportion of pupils, literates and illiterates in 

each taluk. 


J 

Taluk. 


Males. 

j 


Females. 

Learn- 

ing. 

Literate. 

Illiterate 

Learn - j Literate, 
mg. j 

Illiterate. 

Bhavani ... 

155 

649 

9,196 

5 

20 

9,975 

Coimbatore 

369 

1,313 

8,318 

45 

77 

9,878 

Dharapuram 

207 

874 

8,919 

14 

25 

9,901 

Erode 

204 

799 

8,997 

14 

28 

9,958 

Karur 

221 

933 

8,846 

18 

36 

9,946 

KollSgil 

191 

734 

9,075 i 

10 

17 

9,973 

Palladam 

189 

739 

9,072 

9 

18 

9,973 

Pollacki ... 

247 

1,069 

8,684 

16 

24 

9,960 

Satyamangalm ... 

157 

646 

9,197 

6 

21 

9,973 

Udamalpet 

317 

1,225 

8,458 

21 

42 

9,937 j 

Total ... 

233 

922 

8,848 

18 

34 

9,948 

'! 


The highest percentage of male illiteracy is found in Bhav^ni 
and Satyamangalam, and Kolleg&l comes next. These are all 
backward taluks with a large percentage of forest lands. Educa- 
tion is most advanced in Coimbatore and Udamalpet. 

The following statement shows the proportion of pupils, liter- 
ates and illiterates among the followers of each of the three 
principal religions 
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Statement showing the number of pupils, literates and illiterates in 10,000 CHAP. VI. 

of each sex of each religion. Education. 

j Males. J Females. Statistics by 

[Religion. — — : — ------ — — — — r- — ^ ■ ■ religion . 

Learning, illiterate, j Illiterate. Learning. Literate. Illiterate. 


Hindus ■' ... 

220 

870 

8,910 

13 

25 

9,962 

Masai mans ... j 

639 

2,715 

6,646 

34 

112 

9,854 

Christians. .. j 

833 

2,230 

6,937 

550 

909 

8,541 

All religions j 

233 

922 

8,845 

, 18 

i 

34 

9,948 


The Hindus are the most backward in education, the Mu- 
salmans and Christians being markedly superior. Female educa- 
tion is little more than a name except among Christians. It must 
be remembered that the f education ? denoted by these figures 
merely means ability to read and write. 

But though the census, tables show that education is still Progress of 
backward, yet it appears from the statistics of the educational edueatlollt 
department that great progress has been made in the last ten years. 

The number of institutions of all kinds has risen by more than 
one-half, there are now 12,000 more male pupils than there were 
a decade ago, and female scholars have nearly trebled in number. 

The total expenditure on education has risen, in the same period, 
from Its. 1,07,371 to Us. 2,03,746, and the expenditure on primary 
instruction from Bs. 55,525 to Rs. 1,04,556. 

On the 31st March 1893 there were 1,084 educational insti- Schools, 
tutions of all kinds ; of these 959 were public institutions, while 
125 were private. Eight schools arc managed by the Educational 
department, 103 by Local Boards and 12 by municipalities. Of 
the rest, 478 were aided from public funds, 358 were unaided, 
but conformed to the rules of the department, and 125 were 
private and indigenous schools. Classified according to the stand- 
ard of instruction afforded, there were 2 arts colleges, 7 upper 
secondary schools for boys and 2 for girls, 1 i lower secondary 
schools for boys and 10 for girls, 202 upper primary schools for 
boys and 8 for girls, 696 lower primary schools for boys and Is 
for girls, 1 training school for master’s and 1 for mistresses, and 

1 industrial school. The 125 private institutions comprised 115 
elementary vernacular schools, 7 Qur&n schools, 2 Arabic and 1 
Sanskrit school. The above numbers include 18 special schools 
for Paraiyas and the kindred classes, of which 1 is managed by 
the Local Board, 9 are aided from public funds, 6 unaided and 

2 private. 

The number of pupils on the rolls on the 31st March 1893 pupils, 
was 30,986, of whom 27,512 were boys and 3,474 girls. The 
elementary nature of the education afforded will be seen from the 
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low proportion of students in the collegiate, high school and 

middle school depart- 
ments. In the case 
of girls there are only 
123 reading in schools 
above the primary 
standard, and 83 of 
these are found in 
the vernacular middle 
schools and 34 in Eng- 
lish middle schools. 

The marginal statement shows the distribution of the pupils 

according to the race 
or caste to which they 
belong. Nearly 70 
per cent, of the stu- 
dents in colleges and 
high schools and about 
half of those in middle 
schools are Br&hmans, 
and 40 out of the 49 
masters in training schools are of this caste. All the 6 girls in high 
schools are Europeans or Eurasians and 33 out of the 34 girls in 
English middle schools belong to those classes. Of the 83 girls 
studying in vernacular middle schools, 51 are Native Christians, 
and 11 out of the 24 mistresses in the training schools belong to 
the same section of the people. The state of Musalman education 
is very backward, for only 67 out of the 2,135 pupils of this 
religion have passed the primary standard. 

The classification of pupils according to the occupations of 


Eac© or Caste. Males. (Females. 

Europeans and Eurasians ... 11$ 156 

Native Christians .. ... 709 378 

Muhammadans 1,915 220 

Brahmans 3,109 73-1 

Other caste Hindus 20,864 1,910 

Paraiyas, &c 780 75 

Others 22 1 

Total ... 27,512 3,474 


Number of pupils in 100 
reading in 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Arts colleges 

0-27 


High schools .. ... 

1*56 

6-17 

Middle schools 

3*59 

337 

Primary schools 

87-04 

92*66 

Indigenous schools 

6-53 

1*44 

Quran schools 

0*54 

1-67 

Other schools 

0-47 

0*69 

Total . . . 

10000 

10000 



their parents or guardians is 
shown in the margin. Persons 
in Government service consti- 
tute only 1*73 per cent, of the 
total population, so that the 
proportion of pupils of this 
class is relatively very high. 
Landholders form 44*23 per 
cent., coolies 22*90 per cent., 
traders 7*48 per cent., artisans 
15*45 per cent., and mendicants 
0*74 per cent. The proportion 


of boys and girls under instruction is relatively high among 
landholders and traders* while among artisans it is very low, 
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The number of pupils learning English is 4,594 boys and 235 CHAP. Yl. 
girls. There has been a great relative advance in the last three Education. 
years, but the number possessing a real knowledge of this language xuipiis. 
is still very small. The number of girls studying Arabic is 71, and 
it may be assumed that these are all Musalmans ; there are on the 
whole 220 girls of this religion at school, and if the above assump- 
tion is correct, only 149 can study some other language exclusively. 

According to the returns, however, 172 are learning Hindustani, 
and it is, therefore, clear that some at least of these pupils are not 
Musalmans, or are learning Hindustani in addition to Arabic. 

The total expenditure on education in the district in 1892-93 Financial. 

was Es. 2,03,746, and 
more than two-fifths 
of this was received in 
the shape of fees. The 
sources of contribution 
are shown in the mar- 
gin . Bather more than 
one-third was paid from 
public funds. Again, of 
the total amount spent 
on education, 51*32 per cent, was devoted to primary schools. The 
average cost per pupil was Es. 6-9-2, and Es. 2-5-11 of this was 
paid from public funds, Es. 2-11-8 by parents in the shape of fees, 
and the rest from subscriptions, endowments, &c. The average 
cost, to parents, of educating a boy or girl thus amounts to about 
four annas a month. 

There are two arts colleges in the district, viz., the Coimbatore Arts colleges. 
College and St. Michael’s College, Coimbatore. The former in- 
stitution was established in 1852 by Mr. E. B. Thomas, the then 
Collector of the district, with the aid of various European and 
native gentlemen. The school was at first named after its founder, 
but its designation was subsequently changed into that of the 
f Coimbatore Anglo- Vernacular school/ It has been, from the 
beginning, managed by a committee of residents. Its standard 
at first was between that of a taluk and a zilla school, and in 
1860-61 it proposed to educate up to the Matriculation examina- 
tion. In 1864-65 it was called a middle school, and in 1867-68 
it rose from a middle to a high school, and for the first time passed 
lads at the Matriculation examination. Next year it developed 
into a college of the second grade and passed two pupils in the 
First Arts and ten in the Matriculation examinations. The 
college department was, however, closed in 1871, from which time 
it was a high school of moderate success in the Matriculation 


Source. 

Amount. 

Percent- 

age. 

' V ! 

Provincial funds 

Local funds 

Municipal funds ... 

Fees 

Subscriptions ... ... 

Endowments, &c. ... j 

Total ... j 

1 

ES. 

37,016 

27,657 

8,689 

84,569 

15,910 

29,905 

1ST 7 
13*57 
4-27 
41*50 
7*81 
14*68 

2,03,746 

100*00 
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examination until 1875-76, when F.A. classes were again estab- 
lished, the school thus becoming again a college of the second 
grade, in which it still continues. In 1874 its numbers were so 
large that the junior classes were removed to form, a branch school ; 
the figures given embrace both. The school opened in 1852 with 
the moderate attendance of 79 boys, from which number it has, with 
trifling fluctuations, steadily advanced loan attendance on 31st 
March 1893 of 383, of whom 55 were in the P.A. classes. The 
institution is dependent entirely upon the Government and muni- 
cipal monthly grant of Rs. 460 and the fees which on an average 
amount to about Rs. 1,000. The college is open to all classes of 
the community, but the majority of the students are Br&hmans. 

St. MichaePs College is the result of the gradual growth of 
a small Anglo-Vernacular school established by the Fathers of 
the Foreign Mission Society, Paris, in 1860, for the education of 
the children of the Catholic residents of Coimbatore. It began to 
prepare students for the Matriculation examination in 1887. The 
success of the institution and a desire to place the benefits of a 
liberal education within the reach of the Catholic community led 
the Roman Catholic Mission of Coimbatore to apply in 1891 for 
its affiliation to the University of Madras. Though intended 
chiefly for Catholics, children of other religious persuasions are also 
admitted on the principle of non-interference. The total strength 
of the institution is about 330, of whom ,80 are Native Christian 
boarders. The institution is supported by the Roman Catholic 
Mission of Coimbatore assisted by a grant-in-aid from Government. 

There is only one industrial school in the district, which is 
known as the 4 Kartir Children's Home. 5 On the 31st March 1893 
there were 79 students at this institution ; of these 39 were learn- 
ing drawing, 36 carpentry, 10 blacksmith's work, 6 silversmith's 
work, 25 weaving and 2 lace-making. The school manufactures 
brought in Rs. 10,842 in 1 892-93. 

. I. — Statement showing the number of Institutions and Pupils on the 
3 1st March of each year. 




Number of 


/ Pupils. 



Year. 

institutions 






of all kinds. 

Total. 

Males, i 

■ ■ 1 

Females 

1883-84 


678 

16,794 

15,549 ! 

1,245 

1884-85 


711 

17,165 

15,721 i 

1,444 

1885-80 


709 

18,281 

16,511 | 

1,770 

1886-87 


771 

20,632 

! 18,508 ! 

2,024 

1887-88 


779 

21,279 1 

19,384 j 

1,895 

1888-89 

... 

866 

23,416 i 

, 21,239 ! 

■ 2,177 

1889-90 


892 

24,164 

21,744 : 

2,410 

1890-91 

* .* * : V ' >,||| ••• '- ;••• ■ > . «' » 

993 

26,946 

24,018 ; 

2,928 

3891-92 


976 

27,009 

23,792 

3,217 

1892-93 

’ ft .***/■ ’ ' *** 

1,084 

30,986 j 

27,512 ' i 

3,474 
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2X — Statement showing the number of Schools and Scholars according 
to the different stages of Instruction . 



1891- 

-92. 

1892 

-93. 

Classespf institutions. 

• 

Number 
of insti- 
tutions. 

Number 
of pupils 
on 81st 
March. 

Number 
of insti- 
tutions. 

Number 
of pupils 
on 81st 
March. , 

Public Institutions, 





i ■ ^ ■ j 

! University education— 





j . . •/. Arts colleges .... ... . ... .... 1 

2 

72 

2 

74 

j Professional colleges ... i 





School education, general — 

Secondary schools for boys— 





| Upper secondary, English ... ... j 

7 

389 

7 1 

427 

Lower secondary { Ocular "! ! 

12 

979 

11 

987 

Secondary schools for girl s — 

Upper secondary, English ... ... j 

2 

11 

2 

9 

Lower secondary, English ... ; 

1 

50 

1 

35 

Upper secondary, Vernacular ... 



... 


Lower secondary, Vernacular ... 

7 

49 

9 

83 

Primary schools—- 





For boys C Upper primary 

J ( Lower primary 

175 

1,428 

202 

1,678 

651 

20,812 

! 696 

23,766 

For girls * Upper primary 
b l Lower primary 

10 

102 

8 

104 

22 

1,640 

| 18 

1,618 

School education, special — 

[•' • 




Training schools for masters ... 

! 1 

69 

1 

| 49 

Training schools for mistresses 

1 

20 

1 

S 24 

Other special schools 

1 

64 

1 

79 

Total, Public Institutions ... 

892 

25,691 

959 

| 28,933 

Pri vate Institutio n $ . 




j 

Advanced schools teaching — 




■ 

Arabic or Persian ... 

3 

75 

2 

45 

Sanskrit ... 



] . 1 

22 

Elementary schools teaching a vernacular 





only or mainly ... ... 

81 

1,243 

115 

1,779 

Elementary schools teaching the Quran. 


' 7' 

207 

Other schools not conforming to depart- 
mental standards .. ... ... 





Total, Private Institutions ... 

i ■; : 84 

1 

1,318 

j : 125 

2,058. 

Grand Total . . . 

j 976 

27,009 

1,084 

30,986 


Ill — Statement shelving the Institutions according to Managing Agencies . 


Institutions. 

31st March 1892. 

31st March 1893. 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Schools. ! 

Scholars. 

Managed by the Department 

'A 8 

789 

8 

730 

Managed by Local Boards 

95 

4,282 

103 

4,818 

Managed by Municipal B oards 

12 

849 

12 

906 

Aided from public funds 

443 

13,065 

478 

14,620 

Unaided 

334 

6,706 

358 

7,859 

Private and indigenous ... ... 

84 

1,318 

125 

I 2,053 

j .... 

Total ... 

976 

27,009 

1 1,084 

i 80,980 

i . 
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IV. — Statement -showing for 1892-98 the distribution of Direct 
Expenditure on Public Instruction. 


Classes of institutions. 

§ 

: 

.... p-'.. 

£ CO 

s 1 

© 3. 
P=l 

From Local 
funds. 

Front! Municipal 
funds. 

qq 

<D 

O 

■«H 

s 

■ ■ O' 

£ 

•G l-g S 

J1 1 g 
“ “ 

- S*B §5 

S 5 CD rCj 

o S -p 

U -p H O 

Total. 

Government. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

j RS. 

Colleges, general 





... 

j 

Colleges, special 




22 


"*76 

Secondary schools for boys 

54 




Secondary schools for girls ... 

032 



29 


661 

Primary schools for boys 

663 





663 

Primary schools for girls 

3,059 



108 


3,167 

Training schools 

9,399 





9,399 

Other special schools 






... 

Total ... 

13,807 



159 


13,966 

Board . 







Colleges, general 


... ■ ■ 





Colleges, special 






10,167 

Secondary schools for boys 

2,883 

-52 

1,148 

6,185 

3 

Secondary schools for girls ... 







Primary schools for boys 

2,298 

13,386 

3,655 

7,487 

11 

26,835 

Primary schools for girls 







Training schools ... 

137 

786 

63 



986 

Other special schools 






... 

Total ... 

5,316 

14,120 

4,866 



13,672 

14 

37,988 

Aided . 

Colleges, general 

2,892 



3,157 

3,932 

9,981 

Colleges, special 





... 


Secondary schools for boys ... 

2,938 ! 


1,092 

10,473 

3,948 

18,451 

Secondary schools for girls 

2,609 



1,375 

2,584 

6,568 

Primary schools for boys 

2,594 

13,528 

2,728 

29,914 

10,335 

59,099 

Primary schools for girls 

3,895 

19 

3 

1,130 

5,161 

10,208 

Training schools 







Other special schools 

2,431 



40 

15,182 

17,653 

Total ... 

17,359 

13,547 

3,823 

46,089 

41,142 

121960 

Unaided. j 

Colleges, general 

■' .... i 




i 


Colleges, special 

' [ 




... j 


Secondary schools for boys ... | 

j : 



7,442 

j-* 

00 

to 

9,321 

Secondary schools for girls 



... 




Primary schools for boys ... 

... i 

... j 

... 1 

12,761 

1,893 

L4,654 

Primary schools for girls ... | 



... 

98 

98 

Training schools ... ... 





... 


Other special schools 

j 

- j 

*’* j 


*** 


Total ... 

! 

... | 

... |S 
j 

50,301 

3,772 

J4,078 

1 


Note. — T he above excludes expenditure on 
grants for furniture and other special objects (Rs, 


private schools (Rs. 5,225) and 
534). 
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V. *— Statement slid winy the Total Expenditure from each source in each 
of the last ten years. 


' Years. 

| 3 . 

; O '' 

. O 

S4 

rM oo 

& fl ■ : 
p pj 

l : ; V O 

3 

: x 

o 2 

U «H 

rv, 

fl . 

From Municipal 
funds. 

■■■ a. ' 

, ■■ o ■■ 

1 . 0 ) 

© ' 

{£ 

08 

a 

. . 00 

08 

3 a 
|.2 
{*i , 

Prom endow- 

ments and 
other sources. 

| 

1 : "ir 

o 

1 


US. 

IIS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

ES. 

RS. 

1833-84 ... 

12,068 

14,663 

5,115 

" 60,076 

2.913 

12,536 

1,07,371 

1884-85 ... 

15,036 

20,004 

6,745 

67,833 

418 

12,669 

1,82,705 

1885-86 ... 

20,230 

17,729 

8,003 

68,562 

3,680 

15,733 

; 1,33,937 

1886-87 ... 

18,846 ] 

14,341 

7,164 

! 72,622 

2,696 

21,059 

1,36,728 

1887-88 ... 

17,376 

17,280 

6,24o 

71,204 

5,029 

32,458 

1,49,592 

1888-89 ... 

16,767 

19,196 

6,574 

71,772 

. 2,412 

25,372 

1,42,093 

1889-90 ... 

19,354 

21,914 

7,580 

74,874' 

6,776 

29,466 

1,59,964 

1890-91 

20,416 

25,720 

7,699 

89,038 

9,453 

22,966 

1,81,292 

1891-92 ‘ ... 

32,713 

29,356 

7,085 

76,706 

8,187 

30,819 

1,84,866 

1892-93 ... 

37,016 , 

27,657 

8,689 

84,569 

15,910 

29,905 

2,03,746 


VI. — Statement showing the Total Expenditure on Primary Education 
■in each of the last ten years. 


Years. 

From Provincial 
funds. 

From Local 
funds. 

From Municipal 
funds. 

From fees. 

From subscrip- 
tions. 

From endow- 
ments and 
other sources. 

Total. 


RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

: RS.J 

RS. 

1883-84 ... 

2,093 

10,500 

1,018 

28,968 

354 

9,592 

55,525 

1884-85 ... 

4,011 

15,162 

4,862 

31,585 

50 

9,251 

64,921 

1885-86 ... 

6,097 

12,116 

4,746 

30,544 

747 

8,685 

62,935 

1886-87 ... 

4,458 

10,994 

3,491 

34,291 

585 

9,891 

63,710 

1887-88 ... 

2,817 

12,939 

4,027 

37,336 

560 

10,838 

68,517 

1888-89 ... 

2,705 

14,573 

4,413 

41,022 

937 

12,295 

75,945 

1889-90 ... 

4,400 

17,311 

5,282 

42,020 

790 

13,018 

82,821 

1890-91 ... 

7,008 

19,821 

4,930 

44,664 

1,373 

12,905 

90,701 

1891-92 ... 

8,527 

24,244 

5,113 

44,290 

1,444 

11,426 

95,044 

1892-93 ... 

6,967 

26,320 

5,640 

52,513 

288 

12,828 

1,04,556 

■ I 
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VII — Statement showing for 1892-93 the Statistics for Special Schools 
for Paraiyas and the like Glasses . 


. 

Classes of 
institutions. 

ea 

■S' 

■ O 

u 

© 

S i 

P : 

; 

Number on 
rolls on 
31st March. 

Classification according to 
race or creed. 

Number 

of 

scholars 

learning 

■■ ■. 

O 

& 

oa 

a. 

■ . 

m. 

V 

$ 

Europeans and Eurasians. 

as 

cs 

•i-i 

■ 

t cg 

Q 

© 

> 

1 

Muhammadans . 

QQ 

i 

a 

rP 

t 

© 

QQ 

d 

o 

§ 

& 

Pi o5 

'f 3 P 

g£ 

& 

s 

>> 

'*S s 

§ s 

^ c6 

"CC ©1 

II 

O-S 
g fl 

p* 

i 

.3 

hO 

"u 

1 

<1 

. 

s 

© 

0 

a 

Vo 

p 

1 

EH 

1 

vCCj 

15 

S 

' 

© 

m 

£ 

cfi 

§ 

M 

Government. 

I Board 

Aided 
Unaided ... 
Private . . . 

Total ... 

1 

! 9 

6 

2 

28 
217 
: 172 
21 

28 1 
211 1 
157; 
21! 

1 

6 

15 


. ' ' ■ 

22 

49 



27 
12 . 

28 

167 

111 

21 


! ••• 

1 

.■ 1 *” 

9217 

20472 

-! 21 


28 

13 

438 ; 

i 

417 

i 

21 

' 

71 

■, 1 

i 

_____ 

| 

1 

i; 

39 

327 



29 

410 

! 

28 
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CHAPTER VII, 

COMMUNICA T 1 0 N 8 . 


The district is provided -with a large number of good roads. CHAP. VII. 
Communications were, however, not always so numerous or so Roads. 
well maintained as they now are. In 1800 Captain Maeleod the Pr0OTess i n 
Collector, reported that “ in the districts south of the Toppur read -mo king 
and north of the Oauvery there were no good roads, ” and re- 
quested the Board of Revenue to obtain a detachment of the Pioneer 
corps to be employed in making certain roads suggested by him. 

At that time there were hardly any roads, but only tracks, and 
consequently carts were entirely unknown, the whole traffic having- 
been conducted on pack-bullocks and ponies, and occasionally by 
basket boats on the rivers. Prom that time onward the district has 
been gradually supplied with good roads, which afford the ryot an 
easy means of exchanging his produce at the various markets. 

Until 1879-80 the Imperial Public Works Department had 
charge of the roads, and charged 25 per cent, on the outlay for 
supervision, so that in 1873-74 when over two lakhs were spent on 
roads, -the entire cost of supervision was Rs. 50,1 1 7. Since 1 879-80 
this plan has been discontinued and a special local fund engineer- 
ing establishment has been entertained, which appears to be an 
economy. The sole duty of the present staff is that of constructing 
and repairing all local fund buildings and roads. 

In 1858 was first collected a road-cess of 2 per cent, upon the 
assessment of land in ryotwdri taluks, which was expended in 
making the tracks then in existence into good fair-weather roads, 
and, finally, passable in wet weather without much trouble. This 
cess was raised from 6 pies to 9 pies and finally to one anna in the 
rupee on all occupied lands, whether ryotw&ri, zemhid&ri or inam. 

It is levied under the Local Boards Act, and all roads are now 
under the control of the District or Taluk Boards. 

The total length of roads in the district on the 31st March 1894 Resent 
was 2,006 miles, of which 937 miles were metalled. roads. 

The principal roads are the Madras trunk road and those 
leading to Triehinopoly, Madura and the Hassamir pass, aggre- 
gating a total length of 266 miles. The roads are generally 
good, though heavy rain tries all but the best metalled ones; the 
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hardness of the soil and the scanty rainfall permit of easy draught 
almost throughout the year. Details of the roads in each taluk 
will be found in Chapter XIX. 

Avenues are now mostly looked after by the road establishment, 
but till 1882 they were in charge of the revenue officers. They 
are generally in very poor condition ; the old trees were only ic’chi 
(Ficus Virens ), and these are dying off. Now that avenues must 
be made with expensive hired labour, it is very costly to rear them 
in hard soil with the scanty rainfall of the district. On roads 
traversing wet lands cocoanut avenues are being successfully 
formed ; these will pay well. 

In 1881 the Collector (Mr. Wilson) proposed to the Local Fund 
Board to get the various ryots whose lands border the roads to 
plant avenue trees on condition of enjoying the usufruct of the 
trees; the plan was however not tried. Probably a bonus of 4 
or 8 annas per fruit tree fairly established, would stimulate this 
useful operation ; this plan is found to be successful in America. 

There are now 1,310 miles of road with avenues, and the cost 
of maintaining the trees is more than covered by the sale-proceeds 
of their produce. 

Two lines of railway run through Coimbatore and a third is 
under construction. The total mileage of railways in the district, 
excluding incomplete lines and lines under construction, is 146 
miles, of which 101 belong to the Madras Railway and 45 to the 
South Indian. 

The Madras Railway, which is on the standard gauge, enters 
the district about 2 miles east of Erode, crossing the Cauvery 
river by means of a fine girder bridge. From Erode the main 
south-west line runs through Tottiyapalaiyam, Perimdurai, Vija- 
yamangalam, Uttukkuli, Ivulipalaiyam, Tiruppur, Mangalam, 
Somanur, Siilur, Sing&naMr, Podanur junction and Madukkarai. 
The Nilgiri branch of this line takes off from Podanfir and runs 
in an almost northerly direction, with stations at Coimbatore, 
Tudiyalur, Periyan&yakkanpalaiyam, K&ramadai and Mettup- 
p&laiyam. The line from Erode to Podanur was opened on the 
12th May 1862, but the branch to Coimbatore and Mettuppdlaiyam 
was not made until nearly eleven years later. 

A serious accident occurred on the Nilgiri branch of the Madras 
Railway on the 9th N ovember 1893, by which over 40 persons lost 
their lives, while many others were injured, some of them very 
seriously. The accident occurred between the K&ramadai and 
Periyan&yakkanp&laiyam stations, and. it -was caused by the very 
rapid and unprecedented rising of the Periyapallam stream, which 
washed the ballast out from beneath the metals, 
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The South Indian Bailway, a metre gauge line, has a length of 
over 40 miles in the district. It enters near Puliyur, and runs 
north-west, through the taluks of Karur and Erode. The ^stations 
on this line are Puliyur, Karur, Pugalur, Kodumudi, Unjalur, 
P&sur and Erode. 

From Mettupp&laiy am a metre gauge line is being constructed 
to Goonoor, the total length being 16| miles. The Bhavani has 
been bridged and the permanent way has been laid as far as 
Kallar ; a good deal of the earthwork and some of the masonry 
on the ghat have also been completed, and it is hoped that the line 
will be opened by the end of 1897 or the beginning of 1898. It 
is intended to continue it to Ootacamund eventually. 

In. addition to the above, various other lines have been projected. 
Among these may be mentioned a. line from Pdlghat to Dindigul, 
passing through Poll&chi and Udamalpet; an alternative line from 
Podanur to Dindigul; and a line from Erode to Nanjangod via 
Satyamangalam, with continuation to Mangalore and a branch 
from Satyamangalam to M ettupp&laiy am . 

The post office in ITyders time was, in addition to its legitimate 
duties, an agent of espionage, by which, as Wilks states, Hyder 
was able to learn the secrets even of private families, and no one 
was safe who was, or was suspected of being, wealthy. Subse- 
quent to tbe British assumption it lost this peculiar importance, 
and became a mere agency for the receipt and transmission of 
letters by runners along a few chief lines ; the Collector managed 
all local lines, which were called the District Post. At present 
there are six District Post lines, viz., (1) Satyamangalam-T&lav&di, 
(2) Bhav&ni-Kaveripuram, (3) Mettuppdlaiyam-Annhr, (4) Satya- 
mangalam-Puliyampatti, (5) Somanur-Karumuttampatti and (6) 
Bhav&ni-Andiyfir. ' Tinder modern auspices, though no longer a 
police bureau, it is following on the track of its English exemplar, 
and has started money order offices, and, on 1st April 1882, 
savings banks, but is not yet an insurance, annuity, or stock- 
selling office. The head-quarters of the local superintendent are 
at Oooiioor. The establishment consists of a head office at Coim- 
batore with a postmaster and seven clerks, 13 sub- offices under 
Bub-postmasters subordinate to the head office, and 57 branch 
offices under village postmasters. 

There are 15 Imperial post lines served by post runners whose 
stages are 5 or 6 miles, with an aggregate length of 228 miles, and 
a District post line of 112 miles ; these connect important centres 
with one another or with the railways. It is to be noted that the 
district is served by two lines of rail with their travelling post- 
offices. 
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Statistics showing the extent of the transactions of the post- 
offices are not available, with the exception of those relating to 
the Savings-Bank department, which are given below : — 



1882-83. 

1891-92. 

1892-93. 

1893-94. 






i ^ 



•+S 

' ■■■ • 1 

CD 


| © 

g 

© 


CL> 

rO ! 

g 


B 

53 

J ' 

| 

o 

a 

5 

i 

< 

a ! 

O 

i 

& 

: <1 


< 

& 


< 



j RS. 


, RS. 


RS. 

: | 

RS. 

Deposits 

849 

i 9,244 

i 5,413 

1,27,950 

5,883 

1,30,926 

5,192 

1,03,306 

Withdrawals ... j 

130 

! 3,957 

3,749 

1,18,348 

3,982 

1,30,262 

3,947 ! 

1,19,743 

Number of ac- 

V NO. 

! NO. ' | 

NO. 

NO. 

counts open ! 
at end of 

> 188 

I 2,791. 

3,124 

3,404 

year. 

J 


i 

: 





Amount at 


RS. 

RS. 

] 

*s. 1 

RS. 

credit of 

depositors at 

[ 5j287 

1,39,594 j 

1,40,258 | 

1,24,021 

end of year. 

J 









The number of accounts advanced from 188 in 1882-83 to 
3,404 in 1892-93, and the amount at credit of depositors in the 
latter year was more than twenty times the balance of 1882-83. 

There are eight Telegraph offices in the district apart from the 
offices at all railway stations. These eight are combined Post and 
Telegraph offices. One of the Telegraph department’s lines runs 
through the district, viz., the Jdlarpet- Calicut line. In addition 
there are the wires on all the lines of railway. 

There are 73 bungalows for the accommodation of travellers. 
Of these 50 are maintained by the Local Boards and these are 
open to all travellers alike, public officers having no preference 
over non-officials. At the Coimbatore bungalow meals will be 
supplied if required, and in the ease of the bungalow at Erode 
food is procurable at the railway station, which is close by ; at 
the others the traveller must make his own arrangements. Some 
of the bungalows have a little furniture, as noted in the list that 
follows, but this is not as a rule sufficient for comfort and travellers 
would do well not to rely on it. No person is permitted to occupy 
a bungalow for more than 24 hours if it is required by another 
traveller. The bungalows maintained by the Forest department, 
which arc nine in number, are primarily intended for officers of 
that department; hut they are, when not required by them, 
available free of charge for temporary accommodation (i.e., not 
exceeding ten days) by officers of other departments of grades not 
inferior to that of Sub- Assistant Conservator. Such officers, how- 
ever, when wishing to occupy forest rest-houses, should obtain 
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permission from the Collector before making use of them. Private 
persons may also be permitted by the Collector to use the Forest 
bungalows, but they must vacate if the accommodation occupied 
by them is required by an officer on duty. There are 13 Public 
Works bungalows, and these, when not in use by members of the 
Public Works department, are available free of charge for the 
temporary accommodation of officers of other departments corre- 
sponding to the engineering and subordinate establishments of the 
Public Works department. Permission to occupy the bungalows 
should, as a rule, he previously obtained from the Executive 
Engineer. Private individuals can, with the permission of the 
Superintending Engineer, occupy these bungalows subject to a 
charge of 8 annas per diem or each portion of 24 , hours. At 
Coimbatore there is a bungalow maintained from municipal funds. 
This has very good accommodation and is well furnished. 

There are 120 chat rams for the accommodation of native 
travellers. Nearly 100 of these are mere rest-houses situated at 
some convenient spot near a river or tank, which affords facilities 
for the preparation of meals ; at the others meals are provided free 
of charge. The lists appended to this chapter give full particulars 
of the situation of the various bungalows and chatrams and of the 
nature of the accommodation available. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OCCUPATIONS AND TBADE. 


The subjoined statement shows the proportion of the population of 
Coimbatore depending on the several classes of occupations : — 


Glass. 

j 

Percentage. 

■ ■■■ .... ".■■■■ ■■ ■ : ■ 

Coimbatore. 

Presidency. 

A.— government ... 

1*73 

2*56 

B. — Pasture and agriculture ... ... ... ... 

57*83 

61*39 

C. — Personal services . . . 

2*97 

2*99 

D. — Preparation and supply off material substances. 

24*90 

18*64 

E. — Commerce, transport and storage ... 

1*84 

2*47 

F. — Professions j 

2*01 ! 

2 03 

G.— -Indefinite occupations ... ... ... ... 

8*72 

9*92 

Total ... j 

100*00 

100*00 


Note. — These statistics have been compiled from the census tables of 1891 
and include not only persons who actually exercise an occupation, but all those 
that are dependent on it. 


More than one-half of the inhabitants are dependent for their 
livelihood on pasture and agriculture. The total number of these 
is 1 , 159 , 173 , an( j there are in addition a number of individuals 
who have an interest in land, although this is not their principal 
means of subsistence. Further, many of the 133,034 persons who 
have been returned as general labourers are in reality engaged 
in agricultural operations for at least part of the year. Of the 
1,159,173 persons actually returned as dependent on pasture and 
agriculture, 35,292 come under the former head. The majority 
(19,316) are herdsmen ; 8,600 are shepherds ; cattle breeders and 
dealers number 3,649, and sbeep and goat breeders 2,857. Many 
of the so-called 4 herdsmen/ however, are little boys and girls 
employed in tending cattle, sheep and goats. The number of 
cattle breeders and dealers is the largest found in any district of 
the presidency, not even excepting NTellore.. The Bargfir, K&nga- 
yam and Alamb&di breeds of Coimbatore are well known. The 

statistics relating to agriculture 
proper merit special attention. 
The total number of persons de- 
pendent directly on this calling Is 
1,123,881 and nearly all of these 
belong to the classes given on 
the margin. By far the most 
important of these sections are 


Hand occupants, not culti- 
vating. 

Land occupants, cultivating. 
.Tenants, "not cultivating , . , 
Tenants and sharers, culti- 

,vEario.*servants: • ... 

Field labourers and crop- 
watchers. 


117,907 

653,503 

152 

141,157 

56,056 

148,304 


CHAP. VIII. 
Occupations. 

Agriculture. 
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CHAP. Till, the land owners who farm their lands themselves, the yeomen of 
Occupations, the country, as they may fairly be called on account alike of their 
Agriculture status and their importance. Practically the whole of them are 
ryots, that is they hold their lands on the ryotw&ri tenure, the 
nature of which is described in chapter XVIII. The average size 
of a farm is small, and in most cases very little labour over and 
above that supplied by the ryot and his family is required for its 
cultivation. The merits and demerits of their methods of cultiva- 
tion and the advantages and disadvantages of small holdings have 
been discussed elsewhere , 1 but whatever may be the view taken 
of these questions, there can be but one opinion as to the import- 
ance in the social body of this section of the inhabitants of the 
district. In numbers they form one-third of the total population ; 
as producers they are so far in advance of any other class that it is 
difficult to put their position in figures. They belong for the most 
part to the great VelMla caste, but they also include the Telugu 
Kammas and Vadugans, the Kanarese Vakkaligas and many of the 
Tottiyan and Palli castes. 

The next section of landowners, those who do not farm their 
own lands, are probably not so numerous as the census figures 
represent, for in many cases the entry in the schedule of the word 
‘ cultivation ? after the equivalent of the word fi landowner * was 
undoubtedly omitted, and this was especially noticeable in the ease 
of the dependent members of a household. It may then be confi- 
dently asserted that the number of owners who let their lands is 
considerably less than the figure given in the census tables, but it 
is impossible to state even approximately the extent of the error. 
This class consists largely of Br&hmans, who are forbidden to follow 
the plough themselves, of Chettis, whose chief calling is trade and 
who hold land merely as an investment, and of women of the eulti- 
■ vating castes, who are preventend by their sex from farming their 
lauds. Nearly all the properties are small. The large landlords, 
who bear any resemblance to the landlord class in England, could 
be counted on the fingers. 

The tenant-farmers, like the non-farming land-owners, are 
also probably less in number than the census figurers show, for in 
many cases the only entry in the occupation column of the schedule 
was the vernacular equivalent of the word 4 cultivation/ and in 
order to be on the safe side this was taken to denote a tenant and 
not an owner. The tenant-farmers, except those holding under 
poligars and other large landholders, occupy, as a rule, a position 
much inferior to that' of the ryot, having less wealth and getting a 
much smaller share of the produce. They are often members of 


1 See chapter V. of vol. L and chapter XVIII. of this volume, 
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the labouring castes who have raised themselves somewhat in the CHAP. VIII. 
scale. They have, however, but little property and can make no Occupations. 
stand against any serious seasonal calamity. Agriculture. 

The agricultural labourers number 204,360, or about 20 per cent, 
of those engaged in agriculture. There are about two labourers 
to every nine farmers, a proportion which indicates the prevalence 
of the system of small holdings worked by the farmer himself with 
no other help than that of his family. The actual number of 
agricultural labourers is, however, probably larger than the figure 
given here, as many of the 4 general labourers ? of the census tables 
are engaged either wholly or in part in agricultural work. But 
even after this correction has been made there is not one labourer 
to every three farmers: Nearly two-sevenths of the labourers are 
farm-servants who are employed throughout the year ; the rest 
are engaged for special work only, such as transplanting and 
harvesting, and even if employed longer are paid by the month 
and can be dispensed with when, work is slack. These figures, 
however, must be received with caution, as the distinction between 
the two classes of labourers was not always well understood by the 
enumerators. 

For an account of the agricultural practices of the district 
reference should he made to chapter V of the first volume of 
this manual. 

Next in importance to 4 Agriculture ? are the 6 Preparation and Preparation 
supply of material substances/ which support 499,136 persons or nmteriaf ^ ° f 
about a fourth of the entire population. Workers and dealers in substance®, 
leather number 125,274 ; there are 129,777 persons engaged in 
preparing and supplying articles of food and drink, and 90,666 
others employed in the cotton industry. 

The leather industry is chiefly carried on by members of the Leather 
Ghakkiliyan and M&diga castes, of whom there are over 180,000 workers, 
in the district. The number of persons actually supported by the 
industry however is only 125,274, and the difference indicates the 
extent to which members of these castes have left the hereditary 
calling. Leather is chiefly tanned at Coimbatore, where there are 
two large and well -managed yards, as well as one each at Kuric'ehi 
and Mettupp&laiyana ; there is also one at Pallapatti and two near 
Karfir, those at Karlir itself having recently been closed. Full 
particulars regarding these tanneries are not available, but the 
value of the leather turned out annually must be at least ten 
lakhs of rupees. 

Goat and sheep skins are chiefly dealt with and form an import- 
ant article of the export trade, many thousands per month being 
sometimes dealt with by a single firm. The materials used are 
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CHAP. VIII. 
Occupations. 

Leather 

workers. 


Bones. 


Pood and 
drink. 


solely lime, the bark of Cassia auriculata (dv&ram), myrabolana 
(kadukk&i) and oil. The process is much more speedy than in 
England, chiefly owing to the thinness of the skins and the 
rapidity of action under a tropical sky ; even ox hides are tanned 
in about forty-two days. The thicker hides would often be im- 
proved by a slower process. Ordinary sheep skins are tanned in 
from fifteen to twenty days. The process is very simple : the 
skins are limed, haired, passed through bark infusions of in- 
creasing strength, finished off, chiefly it is said for colour, with 
an infusion of myrabolans, and finally dried, oiled, rubbed and 
polished and stored. 

Leather well-buckets are a source of much profit to the Chuck- 
lers ; each well-lift requires a new one every year, and as there are 
about 85,000 lifts in actual use, approximately this number of 
buckets, each requiring one ox hide, are used per year. They are 
circular-mouthed bags, about two feet wide, tapering for about 
three feet, and fastened to a leather tube of some four or five feet 
long ; their cost is about Es. 6. Eaw buffalo hide ropes are fre- 
quently used for these lifts. Leather sandals are also made in vast 
quantities by the Chueklers, and are sold at 8 to 12 annas per pair. 

The hones of dead animals are much valued as manure, and a 
. large number of persons find a lucrative employment in collecting 
and preparing them for the market. The exact number of these is 
not known, as the census statistics only give the total number of 
dealers in hides, horns and hones. The bones are crushed and 
ground by machinery, and there are two factories in the district 
which carry on the industry. These are owned, respectively, hy 
Messrs. Stanes and Company and Peirce, Leslie and Company ; the 
former is worked hy steam power, and the latter by manual labour. 
At the first-mentioned factory about 172 tons of hones were crushed 
during the year 1894, and their value is estimated at Es. 9,500 ; 
the outturn of the latter was 58 tons, worth Es. 2,904. 

Of persons engaged in the supply of food and drink, the most 
ubiquitous is the keeper of the petty miscellaneous or 4 chi liar a-' 
shop, which is found in every village of any size. In the census 
tables these shopkeepers appear under the head of grocers and 
condiment dealers and they number 18,540. Betel-leaf and areea- 
nut sellers number 11,047, tobacco and snuff manufacturers and 
sellers 5,544, and salt sellers 1,935. These articles, however, are 
extensively sold in the chillara shops referred to above, and it is to 
these shops that the villagers go for their grain, though farmers and 
land-owners generally have their own. stores. Meat is not much 
eaten hy the rural population, and there are only 717 butchers in 
the whole district ; this number, like all the census statistics of 
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occupation, includes the women and children dependent upon the 
butchers, so that the actual number of the latter is only about 140, 
assuming five persons to a family. Gow and buffalo keepers, includ- 
ing milk and butter sellers, number 2,424, and there are only 2,162 
ghee (clarified butter) preparers and sellers. Milk, curds, ghee and 
butter-milk are used a good deal by the people, but the villagers as 
a rule have their own cows or cow-buffaloes, and it is only in towns 
that a special business is made of the preparation and sale of these 
articles. Pish is eaten to some extent, but the fishermen number 
only 2,450. These fish in the tanks and rivers, the fishery rights 
in large tanks being sold by auction every year, but the small tanks 
and the rivers are free. The fish chiefly eaten by the people, 
however, is salt-fish, most of which comes from the curing yards on 
the west coast. Vegetables and fruits are important and widely used 
articles of diet, and there are 3,357 vegetable sellers and 845 sellers 
of fruit. Nearly every villager grows his own vegetables, and even 
the poorest labourer usually has a little vegetable plot in his back- 
yard or somewhere near his house, on which he grows a few chillies, 
gourds and cucumbers. The fruits chiefly used are cocoanuts, 
plantains, oranges and mangoes. 

Of the different classes engaged in the preparation and supply 
of articles of food and drink, toddy-drawers and sellers are numer- 
ically the most important. Toddy-drawing is the chief means of 
subsistence of the Shin&ns. Toddy is obtained from the coeoanut, 
palmyra and sago palms, the two latter yielding more than the 
former. A man can on an average tap from 15 to 20 trees a 
day, and his average daily income from this source, after deducting 
the charges, which consist chiefly of the tree-tax, amounts to about 
4 annas. 

The manufacture and sale of jaggery support 4,610 persons, of 
whom 1,936 are males and 2,674 females. J aggery is of three sorts 
— palmyra, coeoanut and cane. The first is made by Sh&n&ns 
only, especially in the north of BMrapuram and in Erode. It is 
a very coarse product, containing much invert sugar and molasses, 
greatly discoloured by the rude process of manufacture. It is 
chiefly exported or sent to Coimbatore for distilling purposes. 
Candy from palmyra jaggery is, however, very good. Por jag- 
gery the fresh juice is simply boiled down in open earthen pots 
over a smoky wood fire : a little lime is probably added as in 
collecting-pots on the trees. It is said that 20 lb. of juice produce 
about 2| lb. of jaggery, worth about an anna. 

Coeoanut jaggery is only made near Coimbatore ; the process 
is similar to the above. The produce of 20 lb. of juice is said to be 
3 lb., worth something over one anna. 


CHAP. Tilt 
Occupations. 

Pood and 
drink. 


Toddy- 

drawing 


Manufacture 
of jaggery. 
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Cane jaggery is an important product, and the trade, as also 
that in sugar, might he immensely developed. For details of the 
manufacture and the area on which cane is now grown and might 
he farther grown near Coimbatore, see chapter V of the first 
volume. 

The curing of coffee is largely carried on at Coimbatore, the 
produce of the Shevaroys and part of the Nilgiris being sent 
thither for being cured. There are two coffee-curing factories in 
Coimbatore, which are owned by Messrs. Stanes and Company 
and Messrs. Peirce, Leslie and Company. Both are worked by 
steam-power, the former from J anuary to May and from October 
to December, and the latter for nine months in the year. The 
-average number of persons employed daily during the working 
season of 1894 was about 250 in both, the maximum being 400. 
During the same year about 1,050 tons of coffee, worth Es. 
15,39,000, were cured in them. Details of the cost of curing are 
not available. 

Oil-pressers and sellers number 5,598. The oils chiefly used 
are castor and gingelly. Ground-nut oil is not largely expressed, 
though the nut is grown in Karur ; cotton-seed oil is not known, 
and probably only the uppam variety would yield a paying quantity. 
Oocoanuts are not grown in sufficient quantities to be pressed for 
oil. 

Some care is taken with gingelly, a fine oil being obtainable 
when the seeds have been cleaned of their external colouring 
matter by washing and attrition. The quantity of oil obtained is 
25 per cent, by measure of the seed in husk. 

It is usual with ryots to give the V&niyan (oil- monger) so many 
measures of gingelly seed, for which they expect oil in the above 
proportion ; the oil-monger gets his profit from the cake, which is 
sold for feeding cattle ; probably he also gets some oil in addition. 
If paid, the rate is 4 annas per charge of 12 Madras measures. 
The process of pressing is that of the common pestle-and-mortar 
bullock mill, the pestle being rubbed forcibly against the sides of 
the mortar by a simple arrangement. The process is effective in 
getting out oil, as it combines attrition with pressure, but it is 
extremely slow and wasteful of power, partly owing to the im- 
mense friction. The maximum quantity of oil obtainable per day 
with one mill is 12 Madras measures, expressed from 48 Madras 
measures of seed, being four charges of 12 Madras measures each. 
This requires two pairs of bullocks working alternately , each 
charge taking three hours. Twelve Madras measures equal about 
4 gallons, so that the process is extremely slow, laborious and 
expensive. Moreover the oil is dirty, as dust and vegetable matter, 
including the colouring matter of the seed, are ground into the oil. 
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The hand process of cleaning gingelly is also rude and slow ; CHAP. VIII. 
friction in a revolving barrel would probably clean it better and Occupations. 
much more quickly. The above remarks apply to ground-nut oil-pressing, 
pressing. Castor-oil is chiefly obtained from the larger variety ; it 
is the dirty, nauseous and malodorous fluid known as country lamp 
oil. It is obtained, not by milling, but by roasting, pounding and 
boiling the seeds ; the refuse is used for fuel and manure. 

In addition to these clumsy-looking country-made mills, which 
are found in almost every village, there are three oil mills in Coim- 
batore designed on the European pattern ; one of these is worked 
by steam power, while at the other two manual labour is em- 
ployed. Two of these mills are oil-cake presses rather than oil 
mills, and in 1894 the outturn was a little more than 1,200 tons of 
cake, worth about half a lakh of rupees. 

There are 21,691 persons in the district who derive their sup- Firewood- 
port from the collection and sale of firewood and grass. Of these 
7,296 are males and 14,395 females, and the large preponderance 
of the latter shows that the work is chiefly done by females. The 
numbers are relatively large owing in part to the extensive forests 
of the district, coupled with the liberal issue of permits by the 
Forest department for cutting and removing wood. The only 
instruments employed are a bill-hook and a sickle, the former for 
lopping off branches of trees and the latter for cutting grass. 

Brick and tile burners and sellers number 850. The bricks Brick and 
and tiles made in the district are all of an ordinary kind, but can tlles# 
be made of special quality to order; the sub-collector’s office at 
Erode is built of excellent table bricks from the clay of the wet 
lands near the river. The Madras Railway Company make very 
fine kiln- burnt table bricks at Podanur ; these are equal to any 
work. Tiles are very poor, of bad clay, badly shaped and burnt ; 
both pot-tiles shaped on the wheel and other tiles are made. 

The number of carpenters is 14,200. They are found in all Carpenters, 
towns and in every village of any size. They make the wood- work 
of ploughs and other agricultural implements, oil and sugar mills, 
the doors and door-frames of houses, &e. Their tools are rude and 
simple and their work is rough and without much finish ; but their 
hereditary instincts and aptitude are great, and the time may yet 
come when Indian carpentry work will compete successfully in the 
markets of Europe. 

The census tables show 149 cart-makers, carriage-makers and Carts, 
sellers, but carts are often made by ordinary carpenters in towns, 
and t even in country villages. Those made in DMr&puram town 
are especially remarkable for their strength and durability. They 
are cheap and good, costing from Rs, 40 to Rs. 60 each and lasting 
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CHAP vili. from seven to fourteen years. A two-bullock cart with 5 feet 

Occupations, wheels, side frame, and centre pole of ven-tek, karuvfla spokes 

Carts! and f e ^ oes > ax ^ e tree °f i° ?c hi or atti, yoke of ven-tek or ala, costs 

complete Es. 38 or Es. 40, and will last seven or eight years. If 
with 5 feet 6 inches wheels, teak spokes and felloes, nave of purusa 
or v4gai, c irumbagam side frames and centre pole, and yoke of 
ven-tek or tadash, the cost will he Rs. 55 or Es. 60 and its life 
thirteen or fourteen years. Irumbagam, tadash and purusa woods 
are obtained from Palghat. The naves are turned in the common 
dead- centre country lathe, in which the work is set between two 
fixed centres and driven by a rope passed round the work itself 
from a separate wheel turned by hand. This lathe is also used for 
furniture, and very neat and true work is turned out by it ; nothing 
in the way of cabinet work is done, but merely plain cots, chairs, 
&c. A contractor (Eurasian) at Coimbatore is able to turn out 
excellent work. Coimbatore builders make very neat bullock 
coaches of seasoned wood, 4 thoroughly well painted and lined, and 
light running. 

Metal- "Workers in metals and precious stones number 24,946 ; of 

workers. 7 

these 14,540 are gold and silver workers, 1,114 are brass pot 
makers and sellers, 1,507 bell-metal workers and sellers, and 5,877 
blacks mi ths. Gold and silver smiths are of an ordinary kind ; 
brass vessels are made to a small extent, hut there is nothing 
peculiar about them. Good gongs of bell-metal are made at 
Anaipp&laiyam near Tiruppiir, the particular mixture being a 
trade secret. 

Iron. Iron is now hut little smelted owing to the want of charcoal. 

Buchanan saw furnaces in many places, e.y.> near Sennimalai, 
Mfilan&r, &c., where none now exists, and quite recently a well- 
known smelting village near Kinattukkadavu, in the north of 
PolMchi, has given up the business. A good deal is still made in 
the forest taluks of Bhavani and Satyamangalam ; solid ore is 
never used, but only black sand, which is found in the beds of 
surface streams after the rains are over. This is smelted with 
an enormous proportion of charcoal in a rude conical furnace 
urged by the common country bellows ; the iron is never com- 
pletely melted so as to run, hut is taken out as a white hot bloom, 
and at once cut nearly in two by blows from an axe. It is some- 
what spongy and full of unconsumed charcoal ; it is bought by 
ryots and Oddas in this state and worked up under repeated 
forgings by the village smiths. In this stony district, with its hard 
sub-soil, implements of ordinary English iron are useless, the 
mamoti edge curling up like pasteboard; hence most of the 
implements of this sort, especially the Oddas’ mamotis, are made of 
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native charcoal iron, which appears to be a tough fibrous semi-steel CHAP. VIII. 
and takes an excellent edge. The price of good native iron is from Occupations. 
50 to 100 per cent, above that of the English iron found in the Iron 
markets. Blacksmiths are found in all towns and in most con- 
siderable villages. Their usual work is the manufacture and repair 
of agricultural implements, but in Udamalpet they make iron bed- 
steads and chairs which are as good as and cheaper than those 
made in Madras. 

Pottery consists only of the usual porous earthenware made by Pottery, 
every potter from tank silt ; it is coarse-grained ferruginous ware, 
which turns black and melts into a dirty slag at a moderate heat 
and will take no glaze. Ample materials are available for good 
terra-cotta and common stoneware where a pure white colour is 
not required ; the felspar and quartz are excellent and abundant ; 
neither ball clay nor kaolin is found, but grey clay from Trichino- 
poly, burning a fair cream-white, can be got cheaply, while the 
red clay procured locally by levigating the red loam is a fine 
one, burning of a good colour at a moderate heat, and giving 
good tints of pink and red if mixed with grey clay, felspar and 
quartz, when it will stand a good heat and take vigorous glazes. 

Excellent glazed tiles for municipal and other work and imper- 
vious vessels for domestic use might he cheaply made. The total 
number of potters is 16,893. 

About ten families at Settip&laiyam, a village near Tiruppur, Lapidaries, 
work crystals for spectacles and. make crystal and glass beads and 
various kinds of ornaments, lingams and other sacred symbols and 
images. The process is exceedingly simple like all native processes, 
but the work turned out is neat and well finished. The crystals, 

&c., are ground on emery discs which are prepared as follows : — 

Corundum, which is said to be found in the neighbourhood, is first 
pounded up to any desired degree of fineness, a sufficient quantity 
of lac to form the disc is melted up and mixed with the powdered 
corundum ; as the lac cools, it is flattened out to a circular shape on 
a stone which has been first sprinkled with a little more of the 
powder to give the surface of the disc the proper texture. A 
number of discs are prepared in this way with corundum powdered 
more or less finely to suit the quality of the work. They are 
attached by a little melted lac to the ordinary native lathe which is 
worked with a bow in the ordinary way except that the crystal 
worker turns the lathe with the right hand and works with the 
l$ft and does not, like the carpenter or metal-worker, employ an 
assistant. The discs are of course kept wet while the crystals are 
being ground. Smooth wooden discs are used for the final polish- 
ing processes, the crystals being worked with water and a paste 
made of corundum very finely ground. Crystals are procured 
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locally and from the surrounding districts. The amethysts found 
at Vallam near Tanjore are sent to Settip&laiyam to be polished. 
The workmen, however, are not particular in the choice of mate- 
rials ; when they have no special order on hand, they will use any 
coloured pebble or pieces of broken glass to make up into ornaments. 

The total number of persons returned as subsisting by the 
preparation and sale of wool, silk, cotton, jute, flax and coir is 
94,685, and of this number 71,080 appear under the head of 
cotton weavers. The return is probably defective in the case of 
some of the smaller industries included in the group, for when the 
entry in the schedule was simply weaver, it was taken to be a, 
cotton weaver, though several of them were no doubt weavers of 
silk, wool and other fabrics. The strength of the weaving and 
dyeing castes is 77,000, which is less than the number of persons 
who live by weaving and dyeing. It may be concluded with affair 
amount of confidence that weavers have not been driven to other 
occupations, as is so often alleged, by the competition of Manches- 
ter goods. The Kaikolans are the most numerous of the weaving 
castes and produce only the ordinary common country cloths worn 
by the people which always find a ready market. The process of 
weaving is very simple and does not differ materially from that 
adopted in other districts. 

Cotton is largely spun into thread, hut machine twist is chiefly 
used in weaving. The ordinary goods are coarse pieces of little 
individual value, but in Coimbatore town there are still a few 
weavers of great skill who are able to work in 200 and 230 thread ; 
some of their goods were exhibited at the Madras Exhibition of 
1883. At Tiruppfir and Dh&r&puram a few families make rough 
palampores and other chintzes of a common description. In 
Savuripalaiyam not far from the Sing&nall6r railway station, in 
Morattupp&laiyam in the Erode taluk, in the Christian villages 
near Somamir railway station and in Sddap&laiyam near Xarur, 
the native weavers have begun to manufacture a shirting cloth in 
imitation of that made at the Basel Mission and elsewhere. For 
this there has been a considerable demand, the cloth being good 
and the price low. The total number of looms in the district in 
1894-95 was 12,155, and the estimated outturn was valued at Rs. 
19,27,000, or at Rs. 159 'per loom. 

The cot ton grown in the district is cleaned and pressed at a 
factory and is sent to Madras or Bombay for shipment to Europe. 
Thero are eight of these factories in the district, four of which are 
worked by steam, and they all carry on a lucrative business. The 
subjoined statement shows the quantity and value of the work 
turned out at each factory during the year 1894 : — 
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Name of factory. 

Nature of 
industry. 

Average 

number 

of 

persons 

em- 

ployed. 

Annual outturn. 

Remarks. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

' . O' 



LB. 

ES. 


^.■Messrs.' Binny and Com- 

Cotton- 

30 

778,050 

1,31,656 


pany, Erode. * 

pressing. 





Messrs. Binny and Com- 

Cotton- 

Did not work during the year. 


pany, Erode. 

cleaning. 





Cotton Press of certain 

Cotton- 

95 

791,700 

1,45,145 


merchants, Palladam.# 

pressing. 





Madras Cotton-cleaning 

Cotton- 

35 

613,190 

1,06,130 


Company (Ld.), Palla- 

cleaning 





dam. f 

and pres- 






sing. 




* • . . , r 

Cotton-pressing Com- 

Cotton- 

57 

3,600,000 

6,99,600 


pany (Ld.), Tiruppdr f 

pressing. 





Cotton-cleaning Com- 

Cotton- 

26 

323,374 

67,975 


pany, Tiruppdr. f 

cleaning. 





Messrs. Karumji Sait 

Cotton- 

81 

265,500 

53,930 


and Company, Palla- 

pressing. 





dam. # 








c 

3,720,000 

7,14,200 

Cotton. 

Messrs. Stanes and Com- 

Do. 

36 4 

72,100 

6,760 

Cinchona. 

pany, Coimbatore, f 


( 

8,888 

2,220 

Raw fibre. 


* Worked by manual labour. t Worked by steam power. 


Cotton carpets of excellent quality and colour are made by 
a few families at Bhavdni ; they were exhibited at Madras in 1883 
and took a first prize. The river water is said to be specially 
excellent for the colours used, which are chiefly country-made 
vegetable dyes, though the anilines are unfortunately coming in. 
Bhav4ni is said to have been once famous for its dyes ; but the 
art seems to have been lost, for indigo is now the only dye which is 
prepared locally. Country thread is nearly always used for the 
warp, while English thread is preferred for the weft. This prac- 
tice is just the reverse of that which is usually adopted for cotton 
cloth weaving. Another point to be noticed is the custom of arrang- 
ing the warp perpendicularly for cotton carpets ; this entails a 
rather awkward arrangement for working the c healds 9 of the loom, 
but probably when the pattern is intricate, it is, on the whole, the 
most convenient method. There can be no doubt, however, that 
for the commoner patterns of simple stripes, the horizontal posi- 
tion saves much time ; it is seldom adopted, probably because the 
weavers' houses are, as a rule, too small to admit of it. 
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The total number of persons supported by the cotton industry 
is 90,666, of whom 3,149 are cotton-cleaners, 15,036 are cotton- 
spinners and 71,080 are cotton- weavers. The work of cleaning 
cotton, as well as that of spinning, is chiefly done by females, and 
this accounts for the very high proportion of females returned 
under these heads. 

A large spinning and weaving mill was opened by a company 
a few years ago in Coimbatore town. The company has an engine 
of 70 horse-power and carries on work throughout the year. 
During the year 1894 about 500 adults and 200 children were 
employed at the mill on wages ranging from Es. 2 to Es. 7 per 
mensem. During the same year 1,895,528 lb. or about 846 tons 
of yam were spun, the number of spindles at work being 16,496. 

Silk culture and weaving are only carried on in Kolleg&l, where 
the climate is favourable both for the worm and the mulberry. 
The dyes" are very good, and the finished goods very effective and 
handsome ; the value of a silk cloth ranges from Es. 30 to Es. 500 
according to quality, finish and ornamentation. In some cases the 
cloths are ornamented by the introduction of silver and other 
embroidery woven into the cloth while still in the loom ; such 
cloths are peculiarly effective, but somewhat costly. 

The following interesting account of the silk culture in Koll£- 
g&l is found in a report on the arts and industries of the Coimba- 
tore district submitted to Government in 1888 by Mr. E. B. Havell, 
late Superintendent of the Madras School of Arts : — 

u Mode of cultivating the mulberry plants . — In the rainy season, 
“ immediately after the fall of rain, fields containing black soil or 
“ clay are ploughed four or five times into furrows, and the soil 
“ loosened. On another fall of rain, mulberry cuttings, each one 
“ foot in length, are planted in small pits a yard apart in the same 
“manner as sugarcanes are planted. Within two days these cut- 
“ tings begin to take root and to sprout. At this time the plan- 
“ tation is weeded and the soil around the plants broken up and 
“ fresh earth mixed therewith. At the end of four months the 
“ plants grow to perfection. 

“ Bearing of silk-worms. —One seer of cocoons is usually bought 
“ for one rupee. They are laid in large bamboo trays (resembling 
u sieves) which are suspended by ropes for eight days out of the 
“ reach of rats and ants. On the ninth day the moths begin to 
“come out of the cocoons. They are at once removed to another 
M bamboo tray in which they are kept for one day. Next day the 
“ male moths are taken out and thrown away. Before the evening 
“ of that day female moths lay their eggs and the next day they 
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44 are also removed from the trays and thrown away. The trays 
44 are then hung about the roof and covered with thin cloth to pro- 
“ tect the eggs from flies, ants and lizards. On the seventh day 
44 after the eggs are laid, the silk- worms begin to come out. At 
“ this stage the worms are fed with small cuttings of tender leaves 
“ of mulberry plants five times in the day and five times in the 
“ night. Thus they are fed for seven days. On the eighth day 
44 they discontinue feeding and lie down without moving. In this 
44 state they are said to be attacked with fever. On the morning 
44 of the next day they recover and are fed as before with small 
“ cuttings of mulberry leaves. In this way they are fed for four 
44 days. Then they are attacked with fever a second time and 
4 c discontinue feeding. Next day they are again fed as usual. 
44 After the lapse of four more days they are attacked with fever 
44 a third time. Next day they recover as usual and are fed with 
44 full-grown mulberry leaves for four days longer, when they are 
44 attacked a fourth time. At the time of the first fever the 
44 worms in one tray are transferred to two trays. On the second 
44 attack the worms in two trays are removed to eight trays, for 
44 the third fever they are removed to sixteen trays and for the 
44 fourth to thirty-two trays. In four days after the fourth attack 
44 the worms grow large and change colour from white to purple. 
44 At this stage they discontinue feeding altogether and are removed 
44 to bamboo tatties called ckendrigai. Three days afterwards they 
u begin to spin cocoons. During the process the tatties are exposed 
44 to the morning sun at sunrise for about half an hour and then 
44 hung up to the roof inside the house. In two days more the 
C( cocoons are collected in bamboo baskets ; a sufficient number 
44 are laid aside for a fresh propagation and. the rest are sub- 
44 jected to a steaming process to kill the chrysalides. The silk is 
44 unwound from the cocoons by putting them in a chatty with 
44 boiling water and a few cleaning nuts (Ponn&lang&i) and 
44 attaching the ends of two or more cocoons to a light wheel turned 
44 by hand. The cleaning nuts probably serve as a solvent for the 
44 natural gum secreted by the silk-worm for building the walls of 
44 his cocoon together. There does not appear to be any specific 
44 disease prevalent in the taluk among the silk-worms. They are 
44 said to be affected in abnormal seasons of heat or rain, but not 
44 to such an extent as to produce a marked loss in the quantity of 
44 silk.” 

The following table shows the average price of raw silk per 
maund during the nine fasli years 1879-1887. The price is said 
to fluctuate according to the increase or decrease in the importa* 
tions of China or other silk ;— 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Occupations, 

Fasli year. 

1879-80 


S 9- 


Average price. 

RS. 

130 

Silk. 

1880-81 

, , , , 

a e 

« » 

. . 

140 


1881-82 

• • • » 

* 9 

e • 


125 


1882-88 

• • 0. 


. . 


120 


1883-84 

* # • » 


. • 


100 


1884-85 

i ) « * 


• . 


90 


1885-86 

• . . « 


• . 


110 


1886-87 

, , , , 


• , 


140 


1887-88 

« • • * 


. . 


130 


Experiments in 

silk-growing 

have been made 

in Coimbatore 


town and in the central jail. In the former ease, silk was grown 
and made into jackets, but they were very costly. In the jail 
there were once several acres of mulberry trees, but these were 
cut down. It was again tried on a small scale, but in a hot night 
of May 1881 the whole of the worms died. The silk produced 
in 1873 was 50 lb., of which 39 lb. was sold at Rs. 6-8-0 per 
pound, the cost being that of the convict labour. Nothing was 
proved by these experiments except that silk could be grown, but 
whether with profit or certainty is not known. The climate being 
dry and equable and not extremely hot, the district would seem 
very suitable for silk culture ; labour is cheap, the mulberry 
thrives well, especially if watered occasionally and manured, while 
six crops of silk could be readily obtained, the crop requiring from 
egg to reeling only fifty-seven clays. It is believed that the sudden 
death in the jail referred to above, was due to the room having 
been shut up all night, so that the delicate worms were stifled. 

According to the census returns of 1891, the silk industry sup- 
ports 636 persons ; of these 429 are silk weavers and dealers and 
170 are silk carders and spinners. 

fibres. The sunn hemp ( Grotalaria juneea) is largely grown in some 

of the northern villages of Erode and in the southern villages of 
Bhav4ni, and woven into excellent gunny, which took a first prize 
at Madras in 1883. A demand would be met by growth and 
supply to an indefinite extent, as it is easily and cheaply grown and 
cleaned. The mode of preparation differs from that of other fibres 
in one particular especially, the plant being pulled up by the roots 
and not cut. After the seeds are beaten out, the stems are immersed 
in running water for five days or more, and the fibres are then 
separated by the fingers ; this process makes it somewhat expensive 
to prepare. 

Pulimanji (Hibiscus cmmalinus) is grown everywhere in gardens 
and on dry lands, but especially in red loams and gravels. The 
fibre is very well spoken of, and is likely to be very useful for 
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cordage or more especially for paper stuff. It is grown with the 
greatest ease and abundance, and any quantity could be grown to 
order. It requires about three months from the time it is sown 
before it is fit to be pulled up for watering, which operation with 
the subsequent dressing is similar to that used in the preparation of 
the sunn fibre. 

Other fibres are altogether rural or domestic manufactures, and 
will be found described in the chapter on Agriculture in the first 
volume. The only exceptions are the recent introduction of 
machinery by Messrs. Stanes and Company to clean marul manji 
(Sanseviera zeylanica ), and the rope industry at the Karlir 
Wesleyan Orphanage, where first-class ropes of various fibres 
and sizes are now made. At Stanes 3 factory 8,888 lb. of raw fibre 
were cleaned in 1894, and the value of the outturn was estimated 
at Rs. 2,220. 

According to the census statistics 2,581 persons are supported 
by the jute, flax, coir and other fibre industries. Of these 1,276 
are coir preparers, manufacturers and sellers, and 1,050 are sack- 
ing, tarpaulin and gunny makers and sellers. There are besides 
114 hemp rope makers and sellers, 53 net makers and sellers, and 
88 flax spinners, weavers and sellers. 

There are 7,221 basket-weavers and winnowing-pan makers and 
sellers. These are mostly Koravas, of whom there are 12,417 in 
the district. They also make the ordinary country bamboo mats 
which are used for drying grain. Bamboo and rattan splitters 
number 399 and mat makers and sellers 2,362. 

Saltpetre * is obtained by lixiviation of the alkaline soils during 
the hot weather in shallow mud pans ; it is then concentrated by 
boiling in large pans, the produce being impure saltpetre of the 
first boiling suitable for manure. For a better sort a second 
boiling is required, and even a third when it is required very 
pure, as for gunpowder. A by-product is earth-salt. There are 
3,224 persons in the district who derive their livelihood from the 
manufacture and sale of saltpetre. The manufacture of crude 
saltpetre is carried on in more than a thousand factories, while good 
saltpetre is produced at Messrs. Stanes and Company’s factory at 
Coimbatore as well as in certain other refineries. 

Over 138,000 persons are dependent for their livelihood on 
general labour, but, as already observed, a large number of these 
are agricultural labourers. Rice pounders and buskers number 
11,552 and mendicants 14,748. Of the former only 2,352 are 
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males. The occupation is almost invariably left to women, and the 
majority of the males are children dependent upon them. Rice 
is now largely cleaned by machinery at Kuniyamuttiir, a village 
near Coimbatore. 

The number of domestic servants is not large. There are, for 
example, 1,356 cooks, while the number of inhabited houses is 
424,564. The number of cooks who actually do the work is 
indeed much less, for the above figure includes not only those who 
serve in the kitchen, but all those who are dependent on them. It 
will thus he seen how very few houses have a hired servant to do 
their cooking. The number of other in-door servants is 3,232, 
and of these 2,201 are females. Grooms, coachmen and dog-hoys 
number 2,691 and door-keepers 333. 

Coming next to services rendered to a number of houses by the 
same individual, we have first the washermen, of whom there are 
28,896. The barbers (20,224) are the only other important ser- 
vants of this class. 

There are 40,172 persons who depend for their livelihood on 
professions. Of these 13,930 are priests, 3,600 are engaged in 
subsidiary religious services, 6,756 subsist by teaching and 1 ,647 do 
clerical work. Lawyers and their gumastahs number 1,003, and 
medical practitioners, including the common country doctor or 
‘vaidyan’ as he is generally called, 2,046. There are 78 in- 
dividuals who earn their livelihood by midwifery. Of astrologers 
the district has 1,364, most of whom are Panch&ngi Br&hmans 
who officiate as priests at the ceremonies performed by other 
caste Hindus. Music, acting and dancing afford subsistence to 
7,577 persons. 

Commerce, including the transport and storage of materials, 
supports 36,855 individuals. Persons engaged solely in commer- 
cial transactions, however, number only 16,470 ; of these 34 are 
bankers, 1,708 are money-lenders and 4,659 are general merchants. 
Of the remainder 11,078 are cart owners and drivers, 2,077 are 
railway pointsmen and shunters and 2,555 porters (general). 

Persons engaged in the public service number 34,671, but of 
these nearly 21,000 are village servants. Of the remainder 7,232 
are police constables, messengers and menials and 5,146 clerks 
and office superintendents, sub-registrars and police and excise 
inspectors. 

The subjoined table shows for each taluk and town the num- 
bers subsisting by the principal groups of occupations. The system 
of classification differed slightly from that adopted for the Imperial 
census tables, but the discrepancies between the two sets of figures 
are not great : — 
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Statistics of land trade are compiled, not for separate districts, 
but for blocks or groups of districts, and it is, therefore, impossible 
to give any information regarding the volume of the exports and 
imports of Coimbatore. 

There is very considerable cart trade, especially in the southern 
taluks, which are unprovided with a railway, and largely produce 
articles of export, such as cotton, oil seeds, &e., while they receive 
in return cloths, salt and the like from the districts to the south 
and west. In seven months in the year 1892-98 no less than 
606,414 maunds of merchandise, 37,680 animals and 76, 584- 
passengers, were registered at the three road-traffic stations of 
Dh&r&puram, PolMehi and Udamalpet. 

The tolls at Follaehi average about Es, 17,000 per annum, and 
are levied only on traffic passing on the eastern and western roads, 
and not on the roads to and from Coimbatore and Palladam. Allow- 
ing for establishment and profits, it is evident that at two annas 
per cart there is considerable traffic. The business done at the 
numerous markets and the good prices obtained for farming the 
moderate fees, show that there is a brisk interchange of rural 
produce for cash, salt or foreign goods. 

The chief articles of trade are as follows : — Exports— cereals 
and pulses, chillies, turmeric and spices, cotton, oil seeds, tobacco, 
ghee, sandalwood, plantains, jaggery, brass and copper vessels, 
cattle and leather. Imports — timber, paddy, salt, salt-fish, piece- 
goods and twist, metals and metal goods, cocoanut oil and spices. 

Local trade deals in all sorts of agricultural produce, jaggery, 
sugar, iron, cloth and country blankets, oil, &c. Cotton goes chiefly 
to Madras from, the northern taluks, and to Tinnevelly from the 
southern ; the latter principally by cart, of which thousands arrive at 
TTdamalpet in the season ; the West d&ast is almost entirely supplied 
with tobacco and jaggery from this district ; the other produce goes 
chiefly to the neighbouring districts, though Bangalore merchants 
buy paddy and gram largely. Oingelly oil goes southward and to 
Madras, while nearly all the groundnut of Ear fir goes in bulk to 
Pondicherry. Timber is exported to some extent, but Palghat timber 
is preferred for important work ; the Bombay trade in Aiiaixnalai 
teak is still carried on, but not to the same extent as formerly. 

The ghee trade with Mysore, now worth about a lakh of rupees, 
appears to have also fallen off since the time when former Collec- 
tors spoke of it as important; this is probably due to the larger 
consumption in this district, and may be also a mere relative 
decrease, since in those days traffic was small and only expensive 
products bore transit along the tracks that were called roads, 
and on the pack bullocks that were the sole means of transport. 
Leather is made and exported in considerable quantities, chiefly 
sheep and goat skins, which are sent to the English market, 
n. y 
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CHAPTER IX. 

AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 


The total area of the district is 5,080,420 acres, and this is distri- 


as shown below : — 

ACRES. 

Government lands 

4,586,470 

Minor inam .. .. 

286,654 

Whole inam . . . . 

50,41.6 

Zemizxdari . . 

106,880 

Total .. 5,030,420 


Zemind&ri lands are estates on which the land-tax has "been 
fixed in perpetuity. In&ra lands are those which pay either no 
assessment at all or a rate lower than the full assessment. These 
usually consist of fields situated in ordinary ryotw&ri villages, and 
in that case they are called minor in&ms. But sometimes a whole 
village is held on this favourable tenure ; such a village is called 
a whole in&m or, more commonly, a shrotriem village. 

The figure given above as the area of Government lands is that 
ascertained by professional survey, but the area entered in the 
village papers is only 4, 473, §75 acres. The difference is due to 
the exclusion from the latter of unsurveyed mountainous tracts. 
In the following remarks the latter figure is adopted, as the 
statistics are all based on the village returns. 

Of the total area of Government land, 1,195,081 acres, or 
26*72 per cent., are under forest and 533,874 acres, or 11*92 per 
cent., are not available for cultivation. The latter consists of 
land which is unfit for cultivation, or which is occupied' by roads, 
village sites and the like. The area available for cultivation is 
thus 2,744,870 acres, and of this extent 2,896,578 acres are 
occupied and 348,297 acres are still available for the extension of 
cultivation. All the minor inam lands are, of course, occupied and 
culturable ; their area is 286,654 acres. The total extent of arable 
land in Government villages is thus 8,031 ,524 acres. The popula- 
tion of these villages is T, 93 1,025, so that on an average there are 
1*57 acres of culturable land for each inhabitant but the extent 
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actually cultivated is only 1*09 acres. The real ratio of cultivated CHAP. IX. 
land to population is, however, greater than this, for some of the The Land 
land is cropped more than once. If allowance he made for this 1 Extent per 
the proportion of cultivated land to each inhabitant is 1*21 head, 
acres. It is not possible to give the extent of uncultivated land 
which is ordinarily capable of yielding two crops in a year, but it 
may be assumed that it is very small, as such good land would be 
left waste only in very exceptional circumstances. Leaving this 
out of consideration and including only the land actually cropped 
more than once, the extent of eulturable land to each inhabitant 
is 1*70 acres. There is still considerable room for the expansion 
of cultivation, for in 1892-93 there were 348,297 acres of cultur- 
able land available for any who chose to apply for it. Much of 
this is, no doubt, of very inferior quality, necessitating a consid- 
erable outlay in preparing and clearing it, but this is the case 
with unoccupied land in all countries* 

As the question of the pressure of population on the land is 
of great importance, detailed statistics for each taluk are given 
below. The acreage figures are for the year 1892-93, hut the 
population statistics are necessarily those of the census of 1891 : — 


Statement showing the pressure of the population on the land. 


Taluk. 

Population 

of 

Government 

villages. 

Number of acres 
per inhabitant.^ 

Number of acres 
per inhabitants 

Arable 

land. 

Culti- 

vated 

land. 

Arable 

land. 

Culti- 

vated 

laud. 

Bhav&ni ... ... 

Coimbatore .V, 

Bharapuram . ' ... ! 

Erode 

Karri r : 

KolUgil 

Paliadam ... 

Poll&chi ...... ... 

Saiyamangalam . ■ 

TJdamalpet ... 

Total ... 

v - 

119,869 
299,843 
249,221 
247,008 | 
198,029 
83,316 
270,390 
148,690 
184,105 
130,554 | 

1*34 
1*08 
1*94 
1*30 
1*61 
3*66 
1*57 
1*52 
1*49 • 
1*47 

1*14 

0*86 

1*22 

1*08 

1T0 

0*91 

1*19 

1*30 

1*13 

0*76 

1*43 

1*17 

2*07 

1*40 

1*68 

3*82 

1*75 

1*76 

1*56 

1*61 

1*23 

0*94 

1*35 

1*18 

1*18 

1*08 

1*37 

1*54 

120 

0*91 

1,931,025 

1*57 

1*09 

1*70 

1*21 


* Exclusive of the extent cropped more than once, 
f Inclusive of the extent cropped more than once. 


1 It is not possible, however, to make full allowance, as there are no statistics 
available showing the area of garden land cropped twice in a year. Such lands 
are classed as dry in the accounts, as the water for their irrigation is drawn from 
private wells and not from Government works, 
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CHAP, IX. 
The Land. 

Extent per 
head. 


Ryotwari 

holdings. 


The area, of cultivated land to each inhabitant varies a good 
deal in the different taluks, ranging from 0*91 of an acre in Uda- 
malpet and 0*94 of an acre in Coimbatore to T54 acres in Poll&ehi. 
The pressure in Kolleg&l seems to be second only to Coimbatore. 
Erode, Karur and Satyamangalam follow close and Bhav&ni comes 
next with 1*28 acres. The high pressure in Coimbatore is evidently 
due to the large urban population who depend chiefly on other 
avocations than agriculture. 

As already stated, the unoccupied area available for the exten- 
sion of cultivation is about 350*000 acres, but over three-fifths of 
this extent is in Kolleg&l, while the bulk of the remainder is in 
Satyamangalam. In the other taluks there is very little room for 
expansion, and the needs of the increasing population will have to 
be met by improvements in production or the standard of living 
must fall. It is possible, however, that the growth of population 
will be cheeked by emigration as has been the case in Tanj ore. 

Statistics similar to those given above are not available for 
zemindaris and whole in&m villages, but taken as a whole their 
circumstances probably do not differ materially from those of the 
rest of the district. 

Turning next to the purely ryotwari land, the best statistics 
available are those for the fasti or agricultural year. The bulk of 
the ryotwari land is held on patta, hut a comparatively small 
extent is sometimes taken up for cultivation late in the season 
without any formal application for it. During the five years 
ending with, fasli 1302, the average extent of land held by ryots 
on pattd was 2,367,000 acres. Of this extent about 87,000 acres, 
or 8*68 per cent., were wet or irrigated lands, while the rest were 
either unirrigated or irrigated from wells or other works which 
the ryots had themselves constructed in lands classed as dry in 
the settlement accounts. The area of such 4 garden. ? lands as 
they are called was over 250,000 acres in 1892-93. 


Ryotwari Holdings . 
. Holdings. 


Year. 

Dry. 

... 

Wet. 

Total. 

Patras. 

area. per. 
patta. 


V ACS. 

■ ACS.' ' : 

ACS. 

NO. 

! ACS. 

1888-89 

2,262,315 

86,309 

2,348,624 

211,127 

! 11*12 

1889-90 

2,278,211 

. 86,487 

2,364,698 

213,396 

1 11*08 

1890-91 

2,281,055 

87,019 

2,368,074 

! 214,744 

11*03 . 

1891-92 ... 

2, 286,326 

87,101 

| 2,373,427 

: 215,421 

! 11*02 

1892-93 

2,294,344 

87,200 

| -2,381,544 

i ... 

i 217,812 

10*93 

Average ... j 

2,280,450 

1 

80,823 

2,367,273 

| 214,600 

| 11*04 
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The extent of holdings shows a steady increase, but the area 
actually cultivated in the last two years exhibits a considerable 
falling off. This decline is due to the unfavourable character of 
the seasons which led ryots to let their dry lands lie waste. 

Every holder of ryotw&ri land is given a document, called a 
pattd, setting forth the land held severally by him in that village 
and the assessment payable on it. If a ryot holds some land 
separately and other land jointly with other persons, a separate 
pattd would he issued for the first and another, called a joint pattd, 
for the second; in the latter the names of all the joint holders 
would appear. Statistics of these two classes of pattas are given 
in the following table : — 


Statement showing the Rent-roll of Coimbatore for fasli 1302. 


— ~ 

Single 

pattas. 

Joint 
pattas . 

Number of 
registered 
holders of 
joint pattas. 





■ NO. 

NO . 

NO. 

j Pattas under 

Es. 10 


65,745 

71,092 

' 

235,610 

Do. 

between 

,, 10 and Rs. 

30 ... 

21,592 

41,328 

161,695 

Do. 


„ 30 „ „ 

50 ... 

3,554 

7,409 

35, o95 

Do. 

7;i>- \ v 

}J 50 „ 5! 

100 ... 

1,826 

3,569 i 

1 18,239 

Do. 


,, 100 ,, ,, 

250 ... 

591 

880 I 

4,828 

Do. 

; . P '"'[ 

250 „ „ 

500 ... 

100 

85 

370 

Do. 

. 

,,500 , 

1,000 ... 

20 

13 

101 

Do. 

Tor 

„ 1 ,000 and upwards ... 

1 


68 


Total Number of PattXs ... 

93,429 

i 

124,383 

456,506 


It is frequently assumed that each patta denotes a separate 
farm and the average area per pattd is taken to be equivalent to 
the average size of a farm. This, however, is by no means the 
case, for (1) a man may hold land in more than one village, (2) 
he may have a share in one or more joint paft&s, or (3) he may 
also hold inam land. Inquiries were recently made by the present 
editor in a few villages in the Nellore district into the circum- 
stances of all holders of patt&s on which the assessment, was below 
Es. 10, with the result that a large majority of such pattklars 
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were found to hold lands on which the aggregate assessment was 
well over Rs. 10 per annum. Of the small residue some were 
shopkeepers, who held a bit of land on which they grew vegetables 
or fruit trees ; others were labourers, whose holdings were of the 
nature of allotments ; none were farmers in the proper sense of the 
term. 

The enormous number of patt&s for lands on which the assess- 
ment is less than Rs. 10 must not, therefore, be taken to show that 
a similar proportion of ryots have such small holdings. 

The average size of a farm is of course small, but that is a 
necessary incident of the peasant proprietary system. 

According to the census statistics of occupation, farmers and 
their families form nearly 40 per cent, of the total population, 
and applying this percentage to the inhabitants of Government 
villages, we arrive at 765,567 as the number of farmers and those 
depending on them among the latter. The area of occupied land, 
ryotw&ri and in&m, in these villages is 2,683,227. Now there 
are on an average 4*72 persons to each inhabited house, and allow- 
ing for some houses that contain more than one family, we may 
take it that the ordinary family consists of 4*5 individuals. This 
would give us an average of 15*8 acres to each farmer’s family. 
It is probable, however, that some members of farmers’ families 
have been shown as land-owners, while others, chiefly children, 
appear as herd- boys, gatherers of fuel, &c. Adding 20 per 
cent, for this error, we get 12*6 acres as the average farm. This 
figure is high when compared with many districts, the average 
for North Arcot, for example, being only 6*9 acres, but there the 
proportion of wet land is very much greater than in Coimbatore. 

The average extent of ryotwdri land cultivated during the five 
years ending with 1892-93 is 1,929,887 acres, or 81*52 per cent, of 
the average holdings ; 18*41 per cent, was either left fallow or 
remained uncultivated owing to neglect on the part of the ryots. 
Only 0*07 per cent, was left waste, to use the technical expression, 
owing to causes beyond the occupant’s control and the assessment 
on this was remitted. In the case of dry land 81*00 per cent, was 
cultivated and 19*00 per cent, was either treated as fallow or left 
waste owing to neglect. Of the wet land 95*29 per cent, was cul- 
tivated and 2*96 per cent, was allowed to remain uncultivated ; 
the remaining 1*75 per cent, was left waste owing to failure of the 
season, and the assessment on this was, therefore, not charged. 

The area actually cropped was appreciably larger in the first 
two years of the quinquennium than in any of the others ; this 
was due to the failure of timely rains during faslis 1301 and 
1302. 
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Cultivation 
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land. 


The subjoined statement shows, for each of the five years end- Crops, 
mg 31st March 1893, the acreage under each kind of crop grown 
on ryotw&ri and minor inam lands. In the case of lands ^cropped 
more than once in a year, their extent is taken , into 'account 
for each crop. The area cropped will, therefore, exceed the area 
shown as cultivated ; — 
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Cholum is much the largest crop : it occupies nearly a third of CHAP. IX. 
the total acreage, and is grown in every part of the district, but in Thje Land. 
PoMchi it covers more than half the area of the taluk and in Crop “ 
Udamalpet about one-half. Next to cholum come cumbu, ragi, 
horse-gram and rice. These like cholum are grown throughout the 
district, but the proportion of rice is higher in Satyamangalam and 
Udamalpet than in other parts, In 1892-93 the rains were so 
unfavourable that there was a great decline in the acreage under 
rice and an increase in the extent under cumbu and varagu. Of 
special crops, the most important is cotton, the normal acreage 
under it being from 195,000 to 256,000 acres. Erode has the 
largest extent under this crop. Next in importance to cotton are 
oil- seeds, which are grown in nearly every part of the district. 

Indigo has practically died out, the extent under it being only 3 
acres. The area under sugar-cane is about 5,000 acres, and Uda- 
malpet and Coimbatore have the largest acreage. The area under 
tobacco is about 19,000 acres ; the leaf is grown chiefly in Coim- 
batore, Dh&rdpuram and Iiarur, and a great deal of it is exported 
to Malabar and North Arcot. That which is sent to Malabar is 
cured by the cultivators themselves and sold to local dealers, who 
export it; but that which goes to North Arcot is bought as it 
stands on the ground by Muhammadan dealers from Grudiy&ttam ; 
who cure it in a manner of their own. Wheat is grown in Coim- 
batore and coffee in Coimbatore, Satyamangalam and Kolleg&L 

The total land revenue of the district is in ordinarily good „ Lan33 

. 4/ '...c*','. , - Revenue* 

years about 28| lakhs of rupees. Of this sum 27*93 lakhs constitute 
the assessment payable on ryotw&ri holdings, Ks. 28,000 represent 
the peshkash or revenue payable by the permanently-settled estates, 
while the rest is the revenue derived from shrotriems or in&ms. 

The subjoined statement shows the land revenue demand for a 
series of years:— 


Pasli 

year. 

Land 

revenue. 

Pasli 

year. 

Land 

revenue. 

Pasli 
year. • 

Land 

revenue. 

1288 ... 

ES. 

26,73,767 

! 1293 ... 

US. 

27,48,368 

1298 ... 

RS. 

28,07,152 

1289 ... 

21,52,226 

1294 

26,68,826 

1299 ... 

28,34,733 

1290 ... 

26,54,249 

,1295 ... 

27,55,954 1 

1300 ... 

27,84,669 

1291 ... ! 

24,93,947 

1296 ... 

27,70,986 i 

1301 ... 

28,24,139 

1292 ... ! 

27,00,125 

1297 ... 

1 

27,78,334 1 

1302 ... ! 

| 28,07,142 

Average. 

25,94,863 

■ 

| Average. 

1 : : 

27,44,394 ’ . j 

Average. j 

28,11,567 


The average assessment in the last year of the series was 
As. 14-10 per acre for dry and Es. 7-6-4 per acre for wet lands, 
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CHAP. IX. 

Land 

Revenue. 

Collection of 
the revenue. 


Remissions® 


the corresponding figures for the presidency as a whole being 
Es. 1-0-5 and Es. 5-0-5 respectively. 

The foregoing statistics do not include the cesses levied on land 
for various purposes. These amount to about Es. 3,93,000 per 
annum, and are collected from the ryots simultaneously with the 
land assessment. The land revenue of the district is realised in four 
equal instalments in J anuary, February, March and April. These 
instalments are known in official language as the kistbandi. The 
total demand including the cesses comes to over 32 lakhs of rupees, 
and the following statement gives the gross demand and collections 
for each of the last five years. The cesses have not been separated 
from land revenue proper, as in the statistics of collection furnished 
to the Board no distinction is made between them : — 


Fasli 

year. 

Demand. 

Collected 
within the 
year. 

■ ■ ■ . ■ : ' . ' : 

Balance uncol- 
lected within 
the year. 

Arrears of 
; previous years 
collected within 
the year. 


BS'.: V 

RS. ■ 

Rs. 

. 7.V.V ■■ ■- 

■:.h 

RS. 

1298 ... 

31,03,560 

30,84,411 

19,149 

1 49,572 

1299 ... 

32,28,810 

32,03,130 

25,680 

! 21,162 

1300 ... 

31,76,448 

31,15,171 

61,277 

j 24,500 

1301 ... 

32,17,685 

31,13,961 ! 

1,03,724 

59,660 

1302 ... 

| 32,02,007 

li. ■ 

30,38,919 j 

1,63,088 

' ■ ! 

i 1,01,377 


The balance remaining uncollected at the end of the last 
fasli was Es. 1,63,000, but of this amount Es. 1,21,000 were sub- 
sequently realised. 

Statistics of remissions granted in each of the past ten years are 

given on the margin. The 
assessment remitted for 
failure of crop is distin- 
guished from that granted 
because the lands were not 
cultivated. The average 
amount remitted comes to 
about Es, 26,500 per annum, 
or less than one per cent, of 
the gross revenue. The 
remissions included in this 
statement are known as 
occasional remissions. The 
other so-called remissions 
consist chiefly of payments, direct from the revenue, towards the 
support of religious institutions and to the Tillage Service Fund. 
The former class of payments comes to about Es. 52,995 per 


Fasli 

year. 

Remission. 

For waste. 

For failure 
of crop. 

Total. 

1293 

1294 

1295 

1296 

1297 

1298 

1299 

1300 

1301 

1302 

RS. 

5,289 
6,384 
1,538 
1,526 
10,031 
10,109 
3,809 | 
19,048 
3,784 
9,532 

RS. 

10,559 
17,821 
5,295 
14,958 
i 20,085 

25,658 
12,279 
36,854 
15,503 
35,098 

BS. 

15,848 
24,205 
6,833 
16,484 
30,116 
35,767 
16,088 
55,902 
19,292 
44,830 j 
.■ 1 
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annum, while the annual contribution * to the Village Service Fund 
is about Bs. 1,49,000. 

The following table shows the normal land revenue of each 
taluk. The figures are for the fasli year 1301, and include the 
assessment on ryotw&ri lands as well as the quit-rents of inams and 
the peskkash of permanently-settled estates : — 


Land Revenue Demand of each Taluk for fasli 1301 . 


Taluk. 

Land 

revenue. 

Cesses. 

Total. [ 


us. 

RS. 

~ 1 

- RS. ■ 

Rhavani 

1,10,625 

17,406 

1,28,031 

Coimbatore ■ .... ■" 

3,45,609 

. ■ 4-7,595 " 

3,93,204 

Dh&r&puram 

3,68,275 

51,990 

4,20,265 

Erode 

4,05,697 

56,314 

4,62,011 

'Kar&r ' ... /• . •• ••• : .... - 

2,93,004 

41,326 

3,34,330 

Kolldgal 

79,439 

12,206 1 

91,645 

Palladam 

3,98,524 

55,598 

4,54,122 

Pollacki 

2,55,448 

34,629 

2,90,077 

Satyamangalam 

3,51,333 

46,345 

3,97,678 

Udamalpet ... ... 

2,14,301 

30,137 

2,44,438 

Huztr ... ... ... 

1,884 


1,884 

Total ... 

28,24,139 

3,93,546 

32,17,685 


The subjoined table gives statistics of agricultural stock for a 
series of years. 

Statement showing the Agricultural Stock in Government Villages . 



1882-83. 

1887-88. 

. ..i 

1892-93. 

Bulls and bullocks 

Cows ... , ... ... ■ ... 

Male buffaloes 

Cow buffaloes ... 

Calves and buffalo calves 

Sheep ... ■ ... 

Coats 

Horses and ponies 

Mules and donkeys ... 

Ploughs ... .... 

Carts 

265,406 

235,649 

j 45,425 £ 

450,164 
261,193 
- 2,965 
. 15,870 

161,283 ! 
18,979 

270,098 
296,190 
27,848 
. 46,051 
102,591 

j 752,592 1 

3,209 ' 
15,717 
186,406 
22,010 

337,594 
370,464 
6,652 | 
65,718 ! 
313,782 i 
j 921,909 | 

j 446,314 

! 4,904 

16,961 
209,411 
; 31,961 


The system of classification adopted in the later years was 
different from that followed in 1882-83, so that it is not easy to 
draw inferences of much value. But taking the figures as they 
stand, it will be seen that there has been a considerable addition 
to the ryots’ agricultural stock. The increase in the number of 
sheep and goats, indeed, is so great as to suggest that the earlier 
returns were inaccurate. The number of calves and buffalo 
calves in 1892-93 was, according to the above table, thrice as 
large as that returned in 1887-88, and this enormous increase is 


CHAP. XX . 
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revenue. 
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* See also chapter XIV. 
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manifestly impossible within the short period of five years. Much 
care has been bestowed of late years in the compilation of these 
returns, and the figures for 1892-93 may be regarded as fairly 
accurate. According to these, the number of tilling and draught 
cattle is about 344,000, or a pair to every 15*59 acres occupied in 
1892-93. The proportional extent varies from 21*66 acres in 
Dbir&puram to 8*68 acres in Kolleg&L The number of cows and 
cow-buffaloes gives 23 to every 100 inhabitants. Coimbatore has 
the lowest proportion, viz., 13. In Pailadam the number is 15 
and in Udamalpet 16, while in KolMg&l it is as high as 49. 
Sheep and goats are largely kept for manorial purposes, and 
there are 51 of these animals to every 100 acres occupied. The 
number varies from 28 in Poll&chi and Udamalpet to 75 in Bhav&ni. 
For a description of the different breeds of cattle, sheep and goats 
the reader is referred to volume I, chapter Y. The price of a pair 
of bullocks varies from Rs. 50 to Rs. 200, hut Rs. 75 may be 
taken as the average. The K&ngayam, Bargur and AlamMdi 
breeds are well known, and the price of a pair of bullocks of these 
strains varies from Rs. 100 to Rs. 250. The best bullocks are 
brought for sale to all the large cattle fairs in the district ; these 
are generally held in connection with the annual festivals at 
K&ngayam, Tirupplir, Avan&si and other places. The average 
price of a sheep is Rs. 3, while goats can be got for a little less. 
Goats and sheep are used to a considerable extent for food, and 
the milk of goats is much appreciated for its medicinal quality o 
There is one plough to every 12*81 acres and one cart to every 
83*95 acres in occupation. 

The statistics of mortality among cattle are given on the 

margin, and a more detailed 
statement is appended to the 
chapter. These figures do not 
include deaths from old age and 
accidents, the registration of 
which is very imperfect. The 
principal diseases are anthrax, 
rinderpest and dysentery. 
There is also a considerable 
mortality from snake-bite and 
wild animals. In order to 
keep down the ravages of wild beasts, the Government gives 
rewards for the destruction of those dangerous to men and cattle. 
The following statement shows the number of animals killed and 
rewards paid during recent years. No rewards are given for the 
destruction of snakes 



Deaths. 

Year. 

Cattle, 

Sheep 

and 

goats. 

1888-89 j 

5,175 

1,929 

1889-90 ... ... 

6,189 

3,890 

1890-91 

7,558 : 

3,256 

1891-92 ... ... : 

5,846 | 

1,963 

1892-93 ... 

I 5,083 ! 

: ■ , - ; ■ 1 

3,393 


Statement of rewards paid Jor the destruction of wild animals in the Coimbatore District. 
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The breeding of ponies has long been followed hy the zemin- 
dars and substantial ryots of certain parts of the district, and 
thanks to the liberal assistance and encouragement given by the 
Government, the industry is now well established. The indigen- 
ous breed had many defects, and in order to introduce better 
strains, with more bone and substance, the Government in 1870 
sent to the district two stallions — a country -bred pony and an Arab, 
The breeders readily took advantage of their services, but only 
a comparatively small percentage of the coverings were successful, 
and as one of the stallions died in 1874, the other was sold and 
the experiment abandoned. Ten years later Mr. Leman, the then 
Collector, pointed out that the enterprise had never had a fair trial 
and urged its revival. The proposal was accepted by the Govern- 
ment and two stallions were sent to the district about the begin- 
ning of 1885. One of these animals was entrusted to the Pattagar 
of P&laiyakottai, who is himself a large breeder and has always 
taken a keen interest in the improvement of the local strains. In 

1886 covering fees were abolished, and it was ordered that no mare 
under 12 hands should be served by a Government stallion. In 

1887 there were seven stallions at work, and the experiment has 
been steadily and persistently continued ; but although encourage- 
ment is given by the offer of handsome prizes at annual shows, 
and though the harmful effects of the practice of allowing the 
common country stallions to run free over the village grazing 
grounds have been mitigated to some extent by encouraging owners 
to get such animals castrated, the enterprise has not been alto- 
gether successful. This is partly due to the fact that small owners 
will not feed their mares properly, or cannot afford to do so, and 
many of the mares either do not fill at all or abort. A fair number 
of useful colts and fillies have, however, been reared, and this 
cannot fail to have a good effect eventually on the stock of the 
district. The improvement of a breed of animals is a very long, 
up-hill process, and success can be obtained only by persistent 
endeavours carried on over a comparatively long period. This is 
fully recognised and a comparatively large stud of Government 
stallions is maintained. These animals are stationed at Kdngyam, 
Erode, Dh&r&puram, Aravakurichi, Palladam and Kollegal. 
Some very good ponies, the produce of the Government stallions, 
have been exhibited at the annual shows, and for men with suffi- 
cient capital to enable them to feed the brood mares and young 
stock properly, the business is likely to prove a profitable one, 
and we ma,y look* forward with confidence to a vastly improved 
breed of ponies being obtainable in Coimbatore at no distant date. 
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CHAP. ix. There have been some attempts at mule-breeding, but they 
Agricbmu- were not attended with success. The experiment is about to be 
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The- subjoined statement shows the nature .and extent of' the 
different irrigation sources in each taluk of Coimbatore,: — 


Area of Ryot wan and Minor Indm lands irrigated in 1892-93, 


! Taluks. 

1 Govern- 
ment 

1 canals. 

Private 

canals, 

■ 

Tanks. 

Wells. 

Other 

sources. 

— — .| 

Total, i 

i 

• . . . ! 

| 

ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

NO. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

| Bhavani 

19 


1,203 

4,084 

14,830 

657 

16,709 

Coimbatore 

9,643 

. v 

675 

5,455 

26,282 

2,583 

39,133 

i Dh&rapuram ... 

8,201 


244 

10,299 

47,319 

712 

56,476 

i Erode 

11,251 


478 

11,138 

33,195 

388 

45,312 

| Kardr ; 

18,240 


880 

8,564 

24,117 

178 

43,415 

| Kollfigal 

* 1,853 

588 

4,496 

* 69 

69 

42 

7,048 

j Palladam ... 

2,058 | 


1,703 

10,382 

63,311 

9 

67,081 

: Pollachi 

4,742 

454 

493 

4,268 

13,608 

326 

19,623 

| Satyamangalam 

; 17,919 j 

0 

113 | 

7,649 

22,632 

711 

41,375 

| Udamalpey 

6,029 j 

1 

: 1,249 

1,814 

3,553 

27,171 

9 

36,272 

• ^ Total ... 

. - 1 1 : 

79,955 : 

2,291 

] 

r * 

1 12,099 

65,461 

272,634 

5,565 

372,444 


■The total area of ryotw&ri and minor indm lands irrigated in 
1892-93 was 372,444 acres, or about 14 per cent, of the land 
cultivated. Of this extent, 272,534 acres, or 73*17 per cent., were 
irrigated from wells, 79,955 acres, or 21*47 per cent., from Govern- 
ment canals, and 12,099 acres, or 3*25 per eeiit., from tanks. 

Irrigation works are classed as major and* minor ; the former, 
under the Public Works Department, include all channels and 
tanks irrigating above 200 acres, as well as smaller tanks if in a 


tin the present section the systems, projects, works, and mode of managing 
the works will alone be dealt with ; for irrigation as applied to agriculture see 
the chapter on * Agriculture ’ in the first volume. 
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major series or if they command any important work such as a 
railway ; the latter include all tanks below 200 acres, and are at 
present in charge of the Revenue Department. 

The Public Works Department does not operate upon all major 
works at a time, but only upon- such as its limited establishments 
and grants can deal with. At present the department charges 
•itself mainly ' with the clearance and repair of the following 
channels and |anks : — 

Kalingarayan channel. 

Tadappalli do. 

Arakkankottai do. 

Pugalitf do. 

V&ngal do. 

Nenir do. 

Kallapuram -do. 

Kadattdr do. 

Kaniyur do. 

S6zhamad6vi do, 

Kdrattozhuvu. do. 

Kannadipputtilr do. 

Kumq^alingam do. - 

Alangiyam do. 

Dalavoypatnam do. . 

Dharapuram do. 

Kolinjivadi do. 

Nanjaittalaiyur do. § 

Sinna Dharapuram channel. 

S undakkapalaiy am do. 

PallapAlaiyam do. 

Pahchamadevi channel. 

Nilivaikkdl do. 

Odanturai ' do. 

This does not cancel the duties of kudimaramat or customary 
labour where such already exists, as on the Amaravati channels. 
In such eases, .while* the State .charges itself with the formation of 
new works and with important additions to, alterations and repairs 
of, old workft all petty repairs and certain customary duties are 
carried out by the ryots themselves, usually, as in Karur, under 
revenue supervision ; consequently -the fact that a channel is under 
improvement by the Public Works Department does not suspend, 
much less cancel, kudiraar&iliat where it exists. 

The details of kudimar&mat vary for each taluk and channel ; 
but it may be noted that the rule is to contribute labour or 
grain at so much per karai or unit of area, both the labour unit 
. and area unit varying according .to usage, but averaging for good 
river channels a value equal to Rs. 1-6-0 per acre. The practice 


Nellitturai channel. 
Chitrac’chavadi do. 

P6rur Settiandi kuttai tank, 
Kuniyamuttur tank. 

Kurie’cki do. 
Krishnambudi do.- - 
Komarasami do. 
Coimbatore channel, 
Coimbatore big tank. 
Yalankulam tank. 

Singanallur do. 

Irugur cliannel. 
Karappatti do.. 
Pallivilangal anicut. . * 
Dhali channel. 

Appakkudal group of tanks. 
Ennamangalam tank*. 
Gettisamudram do. 
Kunnattur do. ■ 

ITppidamangalam do. 

Vellalur channel and tank. 
Sulur channel and tanks, large 
small. 
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is one of immemorial antiquity ; . the State originally claimed half, 
or a larger' share of the gross produce, and the ryots were left to 
their own devices ; consequently they united to keep their channels 
in order, assessing theifiselves at so many coolies and so much grain 
, per karai or unit ; this union was -absolutely necessary in channels, 
whether anicut or koramhu ; in the former to keep channels clear, 
•in the latter to form and maintain the korambus or temporary 
dams. In modern days the power or inclination to unite for 
common interest has temporarily broken down owing to the partial 
disruption of the village system, the substitution of individual for 
village, interests, and the prevalence of faction. In Karfir the 
substitution of a money cess has been attempted for many years; 
it is .now partially carried out, but the - voluntary system is at the 
best imperfect and a legal enactment would be of great advantage. 
The following are the remarks of the late Mr. Mo Watters for, 
five years in charge of the sub-division, where many of the chief 
channels are ; they are contained in his reply to the questions of 
the Famine Commission of 1878 : — 

44 The ‘system of channel administration is as follows 

44 Distribution of water. — The* duty of seeing that water from 
44 Government irrigation works is properly distributed is sujpposed 
“ to devolve upon .the Revenue authorities. 2 The establishment 
44 entertained for this purpose varies in every village. Under the 
44 channels brandling from the JSToyil river service in&ms have 
44 been set apart for the nir&ni monigars, nirgantis, &c., comprising 
44 the distributing establishment ; under the Bhav&ni channels a 
44 cess is entered separately in the patt&s for., this purpose and is 
44 collected in the same manner as Government land revenue, 
44 while under the Oauvery and Amardvati channels the distribut- 
44 nig establishment is paid by voluntary contributions of grain. 
44 Where service inams have been allotted, or where the custom lias 
44 grown up of entering a separate cess in the pattds, the appoint- 
44 ment and dismissal of the establishment rests solely with the* 
44 Revenue authorities. Where the voluntary system of paying" in 
44 kind prevails, the "cultivators appoint the distributing establish- 
44 ment themselves and the Revenue authorities have practically no 
44 control over the distribution of the water. The rich and influen- 
44 tial ryot has it all his own way and the poorer ryot is generally 
u the sufferer. An obstinate ryot paralyses the whole system? and 
“.the establishment either strikes for wages or sides with* a parti- 
44 eular party or faction in the village and places every obstacle in 


' 3 In tiie Case of some of the channels, the ,work of distribution is HOW under* 
taken by the Public Works Department,— E d. * * * . 
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“the way. of all others getting water. The grain voluntarily 
“ contributed forms a sort of general fund in the hands of a 
“ selected headman, Who, besides paying the actual establishment, 

“ defrays also any extra expenditure entailed on the village by 
“ official -visits, &c., and the balance, sometimes very considerable, 
“he appropriates to his own use. This headman is really the only 
“ party interested in keeping up such a system. 

“ Annual clearance of silt,- — In the channels under the Bhav&ni 
“and Noyil the Public Works Department carries out this work. 
“In the case of the Kalingar&yan channel there is a particular 
“cess levied for this purpose as well as for the distributing 
“ establishment, and this is collected by the -Revenue Department 
“ and carried to the credit of irrigation. The southern channels * 
“ or those leading' from the Gauvery and Amardvati are cleared, 
except in special instances, by kudimardmat, that.is, by voluntary 
“ combined village labour. Kudimardmat, however, has greatly 
“ fallen into desuetude and has been found well nigh impossible to 
“ enforce in practice. The result naturally is that these channels 
“ are not attended to. 

“ Kora mb us . — Channels without anicuts are particularly trouble- 
“ some. To secure a proper supply of water in such channels, every 
“time' the rivers are low the" ryots should voluntarily combine 
“ among themselves and construct temporary dams or korambus to 
“ raise the level of the water in the rivers and force it into the 
“ channels. The first fresh washes these korambus away, and 
“ when the water runs low again they have to be reconstructed. 
“If the ryots combine the work is easily done, but when they 
“ quarrel, as they nearly always do now, the korambus are either 
“ not raised at all or done so indifferently that the water fails. A 
“ great many of the cultivators under the Fugalur channel have 
“ been nearly ruined during the last two or three years owing to 
“ dissensions about korambus. The channel administration is 
“ susceptible of vast improvements. At present the channels from 
“ the Noyil and Bhavdni are much better managed than those 
“from the Cauvery and Amardvati, simply* because everything is 
“ left to the ryots themselves under these latter channels. The 
“ ryots are supposed to combine voluntarily and pay in kind for 
“ th§ upkeep of the distributing establishment, the annual clear- 
“ ance and frequent korambus, and they seldom or never do so 
“ and the channels are neglected. I do not know how two such 
“ different systems have existed side by side for so long in the 
“same district. It would seem that at one time the voluntary 
“system prevailed under every channel and that owing to the 
“difficulties it gave rise* to, as in the case of the Kdlingardyan 
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u channel, the Government allowed the voluntary grain allowances 
Ci io he commuted into fixed money payments and entered in the 
“ patt4s. This was done also at the instance- of the ryots under 
“ the Pugalur channel for a few years, but when Mr. Webster was 
“ Sub-Collector he, considered it was illegal, and the old grain 
“ system was reverted to, and since that time the Pugalur channel 
“ has been the cause of constant and bitter feuds, and has regularly 
“ been neglected. 3 The tahsildar is simply helpless in the matter, 
(( as he has, absolutely no control whatever over the distributing 
“ establishment, and he finds it impossible to muster coolies for 
“ either the working of the korambus or the annual clearance.'' 

On this subject see also Collector's letter No. 135 of 1880 with 
its reJ^renees, and Mr. Arundel’s pamphlet on Irrigation and 
Communal Labour, written when Sub-Collector of Coimbatore. 
The kudimardmat on tanks is similar to that noted in the Board's 
Standing Order on the subject. 

Channels are fed either by anicuts or korambus ; in the former 
case there is little trouble ; so long as water goes down the river it 
is thrown down the channel by the dam, and it only remains to 
keep the channel and its head in good order. Korambus are 
temporary dams of brushwood and piles extending for perhaps half 
a mile np the bed of a river and leading the water to the mouth of 
the channel. As soon as a river gets low, these are run out by the 
united labour of the ryots, ' and it js these and ‘their upkeep for 
several months, and their renewal when washed away by freshes, 
that cost so much in labour and united effort. It is, however, only 
on the Cauvery that these dams are very costly and troublesome. 

Little land is irrigated from the Cauvery, which flows along a 
bed far below the surrounding country until it has passed Erode ; 
except a small quantity in Kolleg61, the Cauvery wet lands all lie 
in Karur. Below Erode the river requires embanking; this has 
been done as far as V&ngal; below that there is no bank and .a 
good deal of land in Nerur is occasionally submerged and covered 
with sand, involving loss to the ryots and to Government. 

The Bhav&ni in Satyamangalam and Erode and the Amar&vati 
in ^Udamalpet, Dh&r&puram and Karur, are by far *the most 
important irrigation rivers. The Noyil irrigation is first class ; 
this little river is more t>f the nature of a jungle stream, and 
< has from time .immemorial (vide Collector's reports) been noted for 
its capriciousness and the violence and the brief duration of its 


3 There is now no difficulty in Pugaldr on this score’; ryots Have agreed id 
pay a cess of Ke. 1-8-0 per acre, to be collected by the tahsildar and given ou|j 
for use as wanted. This is also done in several other Karur channels, 
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freshes ; ft has consequently been supplemented by .tanks which* it 
fills along its course ; these are specially noticeable at Coimbatore 
town. In Palladam .taluk a considerable area used to be fed by 
channels, which, when* the river was not in fresh, were supplied, 
though scantily, by spring channels, Uc. y excavations dug in the 
sand for miles above the channel bed and intercepting the under- 
ground current, which was then always available, as at this day 
in the river Yaigai of the Madura district. Of la^e -years these 
spring" channels have been found useless, the underground flow 
being but slight and short. This and the increased violence and 
fitfulness of the freshes are directly attributable to the denudation 
of the Bolampatti forests at its source to supply the immense fuel 
and timber demand of Coimbatore and its neighbourhood. It 
is the loss of the underground current that has caused a* large 
transfer in the recent settlement from wet to dry, and it is in this 
loss that the forest denudation has most shown its effects, a result 
which agrees equally with observation and inference. The con- 
servation of the forests which yield a gradual supply to the more " 
important Bhnv&ni and Amaravati rivers -is a source of some 
anxiety ; the forester here is more important than even the 
engineer. 

Eoughly speaking, all the rivers of the district are rivers of 
the south-west monsoon, and the irrigation therefore begins with 
that monsoon ; *the rain-fed^ tanks and jungle streams are fed 
generally by the north-east monsoon, which is capricious iii the 
extreme. 

The^channels are in fair repair, but require an immense amount 
of improvement ; anicuts and retaining walls need’ attention, beds 
require clearing, sectioning, and reducing to* a uniform level and 
fall; blasting is often requisite in beds; head works and. sand 
sluices are to be built; escapes to be screw-shuttered and made 
^vater-tight ; field sluices to be regulated and built ; aqueducts, 
syphons or masonry kolv&ys (escapes) for the passage of -surface 
streams to be constructed or improved ; banks to be strengthened, 
new cuts to be made, and so forth. 

There* are two series of stream-fed tanks, viz., the Appakkudal 
series in Bhavani taluk and the Dhali series in Udamalpet taluk. 
The first is fed from the Bargur hills by various petty streams, and 
the tanks usually fill in the north-east monsoon. A very fine tank . 
(Ennamangalam) at the head of the- series, which had for years 
been totally ruined, was repaired in 1884 at an expense of Rs* 
19,000, and it promises a good return both to Government^ and* 
the ryots. The Dhali series is fed by streams from the Anal** 
pialais ; for further details see Udamalpet taluk notice* 
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Rain-fed tanks, *.<?., those fed .by .surface streams after heavy 
rain, are more or less isolated and of little importance ; culti- 
vation 'is very precarious tinder them, and is seldom successful 
more than once in three years. They are all much silted ; 
beyond strengthening the bunds, replacing, the revetments -where 
necessary, and repairing the sluices, little can be done ; money 
spent is too often wasted. Mr. J. Sullivan remarked more than 
60 years ago that the ryots were clamorous to have the. silt 
removed from the tanks, 'but that this was a useless undertak- 
ing, as the * expenses would be immense, while they would be 
again silted up in a short time. Those who know the shallow- 
ponds called rain-fed tanks in the Coimbatore district, with the 
wide, shallow watorspread necessitated ’by the flatness of the 
country, and the small irrigable area, will recognize the justice 
of Mr. JSullivan’s opinion. All that can be done is to strengthen 
the existing banks. Moreover, the revenue returns show that 
these tanks have continually failed to receive a supply owing to 
defective rainfall ; and of late years this- is still more the case, 
since (1J cultivation has greatly extended, so that ordinary rain 
does not run off so readily as* formerly ; (2) wells have trebled in 
number since 1800, so that, as each well has a long substantial 
.watercourse and very often a bund to store* up water and protect 
the well, the- surface water is caught and. retained in thousands of 
pools, while the earth, being more porous near the wells, more 
readily absorbs the fall. Hence it is almost useless to spend money 
on mere rain-fed tanks in the open country. 

The most important irrigation in the district, viz., that from 
wells, is private. The area actually irrigated from wells is 
about three times that irrigated from Government works ; in 
all ordinary seasons they give ‘an unfailing supply ; in bad seasons 
indeed, especially when the heavy rains of the north-east monsoon 
fail, the worst wells go dry, but even in the famine of 1877-78 
the majority of wells held out and yielded their owners splendid 
returns. Mr‘ Glogstoun remarks that they are “ the chief main- 
stay of the revenue,’'' which is true, but they are still more the 
.chief mainstay of the ryot. Every officer, from MacLeod onwards, 
has added his testimony to the vital importance of the wells in 
this district as enabling the ryot to * grow “ two certain crops 
instead of one precarious one, which is all he can expect when he 
depends upon, the falling’ rain for "his cultivation ” in a district 
“ where a failure in the rains is a misfortune of frequent occur- 
rence” (J. Sullivan, 1828) ; Mr. E. B. Thomas (1857) speaks of 
them as u the heart and life of the district ” ( Jamabandi Report, 
fash 1266), ’ ■ 
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The following table shows by taluks the area of occupied dry 
lands, that of similar lands actually irrigated by wells, the ratio 
of the latter to the former, and the average extent irrigated from 
each well ; — 


1 ‘ ■ 

. Taluk. . 

Occupied 
dry area. # 

Area 
actually 
irrigated 
by -wells. 

Percent- 
age ratio, 
column 3 
to column 
2. 

Area • 
irrigated 
from each 
well. 

i 

2 

3 

-4 

5 

■■■>■; .. , : ; 

ACS. 

ACS. 


ACS. 

Bhavani 

144,331 

14,830 

10*3 

3*6 

Coimbatore 

282,844 

26,282 

9*3 

4*8 

DMrapuram j 

471,549 

47,319 

10*0 

4*6 

Erode ... ... ... j 

304,230 

33,195 

10*9 

3*0 

Karur , . « ... 

297,129 

24,117 

! 8*1 

# 2*8 

Koltegal # 

77,702 

69 

■ 0*1 

l'O. 

Palladano* ... * 

410,076 

63,311 

15*4 . 

6*1 

Pollachi 

219,056 

13,608 

6*2 

: 3*2 

Satyamangalam 

i 201,182 

22,632 

• 11*2 j 

3*0* 

Udamalpet ... 

! 180,991 



27,171 

15*0 ! 

! 

7*6 

* Total ... 

2,589,09(1 

272,634 

10*5 : 

4*2 


# Includes Government and minor mam. 


There are 65,461 wells in the district, of which 63,025 are irf 
good condition, while the remaining 2,436 are out of repair.- In 
addition to these wells, which are situated in dry lands, there are 
2,912 others in wet lands ; these are almost solely in tank-fed 
lands and are used to supplement the precarious and scanty tank 
supply; e.g.y at P utt u rpallap&laiy am in Erode the tank seldom 
gets even half its full supply, yet splendid crops of sugarcane, &e., 
are largely grown by means of the wells in the fields,- in which the 
lift is low and- the water-supply abundant. The wells on dry 
lands are not all in use though in good order and with usually a 
good supply of water ; of the wells not in use some represent those 
at a distance from villages, so that their owners do not care, or are 
unable, to use them, and many represent ancient wells abandoned 
for new ones between 1854 and 1864, when the garden assessment 
was- retained on old wells but not imposed on new ones. The * 
■wells in use irrigate the well-known Coimbatore * gardens/ which 
are indeed the mainstay of the district. Much of this garden land 
is cropped twice and even three times in the year, especially near 
towns, but a large proportion fs only cropped once per annum, the 
irrigable area being cultivated half for one crop and half for 
another. There is no possible rule ; each ryot cultivates according 
to his means, his energy, Ms cattle, Ms manure, the amount of 
water in Ms well, the nature of Ms soil, and his market. • 
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, It will be observed that whereas the district average is* about 
4 acres actually irrigated per well in use, the area in Karur is less 
than 3 acres, in Bbav&ni and Erode about 8 acres, whereas in, 
Udamalpet the irrigable area«per well is about 8 acres, in Palladam 
6 acres, and in Coimbatore 5 acres. In the former three taluks 'the 
subsoil is more rocky, the surface poor and gravelly, and water less 
abundant, .while in Bhav&ni markets are somewhat distant ; in Uda- 
malpet, Palladam and Coimbatore there is a large area of splendid 

* black and red soils, while there are excellent markets, especially in 
Coimbatore ; it is clear that the black soil and deep red loams 
being retentive of water, can get on with a much smaller supply. 

• Wells have from one to three lifts according to size and water- 
supply." * The 2,436 wells not in repair are those abandoned from 
time to time for failure of springs, for unsuitability or exhaustion 
of soil, b} r reason of poverty, by coming upon rock, and as a result 
of the change of assessment in 1854 adverted to above. 

These wells are of all depths and sizes, costing from Rs. 150 to 
Rs. 600 according to size, depth, nature of the soil, &c. Those in 
good situations will run over in a'jheavy monsoon, others seldom 
get more than a few feet of water. They are sunk into the gneiss, 
and the subsoil looks most unpromising for water, which, however, 
finds its way through fissures nearly as. fast as it can he drawn off: 
In 1800 there were between 18,000 and 22,000 wells ; jthe increase 
up to 1852, when they numbered *35,107, was steady but slow, as 
garden rates, say Es* 4 per acre, were charged up to that time ; 
when thl principle was then laid down, that no such restriction 
should he placed' upon private enterprise, well§ rapidly increased 
in spite of thejact that the best situations' had already been taken 
up. There is now absolutely no restriction ; gardens pay only 
‘ordinary dry rates, and even if wells should lapse to Grovernment, 
as in the famine, no charge whatever is made for the land, beyond 

* the ordinary dry rate, to a ryot who takes up the field. The 
value of the well, however, is collected from the new occupant* 

Thousands of sites for wells are still available, but this is rather 
because of bhe distance of such sites from the village than from 
ignorance or want of capital. Excellent wells may even be seen 

* full of water, but not used for irrigation because they are far from 
the village, and garden crops need watching* As the homestead 
practice progresses, these sites will be utilized. In view of the fact 
that wells after costing * a good deal are sometimes abandoned 
because of *th© interposition of impenetrable rock, 4 it has, been 


4 Gunpowder is now freely used by the ryots for purposes of blasting rochs, 
arid the number of licenses issued during the year 1892 authorizing its possession 
and transport amounted to 7 ^ 38 .— Ed. 
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suggested by Messrs. J. Sullivan (1829), J. Thomas (1881), 
‘Robertson * (1875), that boring tools should be supplied to each 
taluk for the use of the ‘ryot, or that a Government party should 
travel about, bore in all likely spots, and record in the accounts 
and maps the depth and particulars of reaching water. It is 
• however to be noted that the subsoil is so very hard that an auger 
has no chance, and that the use of the chisel and other apparatus 
for hard soils involves great expense, while the rods are ’apt to get * 
jammed and be inextricable, as has already happened in Coimbatore. * 
-Oddas can be employed to # sin! a small trial well for less than 
a bore hole would in most cases cost, and a Government party 
of Oddas would probably be of service. The ryots themselves 
could easily do this if they liked, but they seem to trust to luck, 
and sometimes to divination by pouring water on a sheep’s head 
and noting the place where she shakes herself. Practically the ryot* 
trusts to observation and good luck more than to divination, and it is 
certain that the divination, if practised, only concerns the particular 
spot in a part of a field, for wells are invariably sunk in such 
positions as to obtain a good supply of ‘ water consistent with 
watering the best part of the field ; ryots are sharp enough in this 
matter. The great obstacle to more rapid progress has hitherto 
•been the want of capital, a drawback which has been removed in 
recent .years by the readiness with which the Government has come 
forward with the offer of loans on easy terms. From April 1886 
to February 1894 the total amount advanced was nearly fourteen 
lakhs, borrowed for the construction of 7,000 wells. . •• 

The invariable water lift is the single-bucket cattle-lift (yettam), 
the picottah or basket only being used for shallow lifts . from 
channels or pools. Regarding lifts Mr. Robertson has expressed 
a strong opinion in favour of his special whim observing that* 
by its adoption a saving might.be effected equal to the whole 
revenue paid to Government, or say 20 lakhs per annum. If such 
a splendid saving be possible it is to "be regretted that district 
practice and opinion are opposed to this lift ; it is however gener- 
ally. considered that there would be no gain by its adoption. 
The ryot uses the small power at his disposal in apparently the 
best possible way, viz., by applying the weight of his cattle running 
down an incline direct to the bucket without the intervention 'of 
any machine save a simple pulley. If, however, but one-tenth of 
this sum or 2 lakhs per annum could be saved, it would repay the 
State tenfold every year to employ a party to inculcate and .prove 
its economy, by experiments at ryots’ own wells side by side with 
their own lifts. It is "noteworthy that the richer ryots and 
gentlemen who daily see these lifts at work decline to adopt them 
even though they may approve of them officially. 
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The development of irrigation divides itself into four heads : 
(1) new ~ projects, (2)' the restoration of ruined works, (8) the 
extension and improvement of existing works, (4) the better use of 
existing supplies of water, or improvements in distribution. 

The* principal new t projects that have been suggested, are; 
(l) the project of Colonel Montgomery to store the flood- waters . 
of the Bhavdni in an immense reservoir about 4 miles above 
Satyamangalam, and thence to irrigate a vast tract of country 
through Palladam and DMrdpuram ’down to the Amardvati — a 
project which, if feasible and carried out, would transform .50, 000 
aores into wet land, create immense wealth, and go far to deliver 
the district from serious famine, since the Bhavdni, being fed by 
the south-west monsoon on the Western Ghauts, has never been 
known to fail. This project is mow under investigation. (2) The 
Muttikkulam or Siravani project to divert the upper waters of the 
Siruvani, a tributary of the Bhavdni, to the Noyil by means of a 
dam and tunnel — a project which, if carried out, would, Besides 
feeding the numerous tanks and channels near the upper part of 
the, Noy-il river, irrigate the full extent of the registered dyakat 
of several of the anients lower down the river, the assessment on 
which is now either remitted or reduced to the dry rate year after 
year for want of sufficient water. The ryots are strongly in favour 
of this project, which might also give Coimbatore a much-needed 
water-supply. The catchment area of the Siruvani above the site 
of the proposed dam is, however, only about 7 square miles, and 
it' is doubtful whether the project will fulfil the high expectations 
that have been formed of it. Detailed investigations jgre now being 
made. (8) The extension of the Kdlingardyan channel, so as to 
bring 13,000 additional acres under irrigation, which has been 
sanctioned, is postponed for want of funds; the estimate amounts 
to Rs. 8,71,000. . . 

On this subject of new projects of irrigation Mr. Wedderburn, 
formerly Collector of the district, wrote as follows in 1872 : — 

“ 2. * Several schemes of Water storage were one© mooted. The 
44 Eihav&ni valley above Mettuppdlaiyam was to be bunded up to an 
u immense height, but no plans or estimates were ever made as far 
4t 'as is known here. ' 

44 3. A feeder of the Bhavdni was to be diverted and turned 
44 into the source of the Noyil, which springs from the mountain 
a side above Bolampatti. I understand that the junction of the 
& waters was to be effected by cutting through a hill ridge and by 
44 a 250 feet embankment, or else by a catch-water drain along the 
44 mountain side, and a former Collector adverted to benefits -which 
4 4 would arise if .Bolampatti valley were made a reservoir. No 
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“ doubt valleys are capable of being concerted into reservoirs (this 
“ one, by the way, is now under cultivation) and extensive- projects 
■“ may be mooted, but in the absence of data of .expense,. I can 
“ pretend to no opinion on the subject. 

“4. The Bhavdni, as a river, is very considerably utilized, so 
“ much so that it scarcely irrigates all the land subject to it, and 
“cannot, irrigate that land with a double crop. It seems very 
“ doubtful to me whether much more could be made of it than is 
“ now done. The regulation of its supply to meet all -the demands 
“ occupies a deal of anxious attention. 

, “ 5. However, I examined the Kaniydmpdlaiyam anicut aryl 
“ channel between Sirumugai and Dandyakkankottai, now out of 
“repair. The anicut is a rough native one; some of. the large 
“ coping stones have been displaced* and there is the disadvantage 
“ of a jungle stream of considerable size debouching opposite the 
“anicut and at the head of the channel, .silting it* up to a great 
“extent. . * . * 

“ The country 5 through which the channel passes is most dan- 
“ gerous to health, frequented by tigers, and uninhabited. .Dandyak- 
“ kankdttai, once a large fort, is entirely deserted, and the cultivators 
“ cross the Bhavdni to their work on the left bank during the day,. 
“ returning to their homes on the right hank at night. The 
“ estimate- for repairing the anicut and channel is Es. 3,100 ; the* 
“ ayacut 1,208 acres ; the revenue for the past year 1870-71, when 
“ in repair, Us. 947-4-0. .The original and subsequent outlays on 
“ repairs amount to Rs. 58,589, and scarcely Es. 40,000 have bee'n 
“ realized in^orty-flve years. 

'* Hi 6. The Uauvery river is proposed to be utilized by an anicut 
“ at Herinjippettai for the advantage of this district and Salem. 6 1 
“ have no conception of what the cost of the work will be, so cannot 
“ guess as to its remunerative value ; the prospective return was 
“roughly guessed at Es. 26,000 per annum in this district. The 
“ channel to be taken off was to be a single cross one and a short 
“ cross one, so as not to interfere with .the interests of the Trichino- 
“ poly and Tanjore cultivators. The possible drawback may be the 
“very unhealthy character, of the confined banks of the Can very. 

“ 7. The Amardvati is very fully utilized. It rises in the valley 
“ between the Anaimalais and the Palnis, and a limitation has to 
“ be placed on .extended irrigation from it, so as not to interfere 
“ with existing interests. I know of no extension of irrigation 
“ that could be recommended. 


6 This area would probably bo entirely submerged if Colonel Montgomery’s 

scheme be carried out. 

9 The idea has been given up $ «ee page 339. — K.u 
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44 8.- Also the N6yil does not nearly suffice for the tanks depend- CHAP. X. 
44 ent on it ; it barely filled its- upper tanks during the last south- Irrigation. 
44 west monsoon, its source being in the western ranges of hills Deve *i^ nent 
44 above Bolampatti. It came down in a flood last November, but of irrigation. 
44 that was due to an unprecedented local rainfall, not from its 
44 source, but lower down, by jungle streams bursting tanks and 
44 these pouring into the river. It would be utter waste of money 
44 to provide storage for a flood that occurs once in a lifetime 

44 9. On the whole, I think that this district is well provided 
44 as regards, the utilization of the sources of irrigation. I would 
44 look for advantage, not to the construction of more, but to the 
44 improvement of the present works, building more minor irrigation 
44 or distribution sluices, extending calingulas, levelling and revet- . 

44 ting channel and tank banks.” 

On the above it is to be remarked that, as to the project in 
paragraph. 3, the question of expense is now being examined ; 
the stream which is to be diverted may be seen from Coim- 
batore in the so^th-west monsoon above the. saddle which it 
would have to cross to feed the Noyil. The difficulties do not seem, 
at all insurmountable to modern engineering skill. It is also true 
that the Bhavani supplies a good deal of irrigation, and that it is 
4 very considerably utilized/ but it is a perennial river with heavy 
floods, which, if curbed by reservoirs, would-be beneficial instead of 
destructive or useless. . Moreover, it is not the regulation of the 
river-supply that occupies anxious attention so .much as of that 
part which is taken off by the channels. Some difficulty, indeed, 
exists at the anient which feeds the Tadapp^lli and Arakkankottal 
channels, when the river is very low 4 ; this is met by a temporary 
bund along the top of the anient ; there is sufficient water in the 
river if the anicut crest is temporarily raised. But even if the 
river-supply be defective during certain seasons, the question of 
storing the immense unused volumes of flood water is unaffected, or 
rather the necessity is increased. 

The Nerinjippettai anient actually exists in part; it was built 
by a Mysore JMjd and used, in fact, to feed a 'channel on each 
side of the river (Buchanan), but breached long before Buchanan's 
.visit in 1800. It is * believed that Sir Arthur *Gotton desired to 
revive this work if only to assist in curbing the Cauvery floods 
(cf. those of November 1880 and July 1882), and intended to drive 
a large channel through Salem and South Areot to Porto Novo, 
using it both for irrigation and communication. The project was 
' examined some years ago, but the report was very unfavourable, ■ 
and the further investigation of the project has been abandoned. 

It is true that the NUyil - is capricious, but the expression s a 
flood that only occurs once in a lifetime ? is much too wide ; the 
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CJEAP. X. old reports frequently speak of its freshes and fitfulness, and it has . 
Irrigation, .been down in heavy flood many times since 1879 both in the 
Development south-west and north-east monsoon, traffic having been several 
of irrigation.*' times stopped for days in the* Dhdrdpurain and Erode taluks 
for several days together. Whether storage can be provided is 
a question, but there is ample flood water ; it is to be remem- 
bered that a four or six months' tank once filled will give a crop 
whenever it happens to be filled, which would usually be in J uly 
or November. .-The ryots of Periyap&laiyam (Erode) suggested 
a short channel from near Tirupplir to their tank, which, . though 
nominally-fed by a jungle stream called the Nail&r, has only filled 
once (1883) since 1877;- the ryots of P&lattozhuvu (Erode) also 
. suggest a channel from the Vadugap&laiy am anient. * 

In this connection the replies of Messrs. Mead, Pennyeuiek, and 
• Awdry to the Pauline Commission of 1878 ft are of great importance. 
They stated of Salem and Coimbatore that u it is^ always possible 
44 to find works of this class (irrigation works involving heavy 
s£ embankments and the excavation of canals), whose remunerative 
■ “ character is beyond question ; the time when all possible remuner- 
ative works in Salem or Coimbatore shall have been completed 
“ is so far distant as not to he within the limit of practical consider- 
“ ation. • In the Coimbatore district the construction of reservoirs 
“ on the Bhav&ni and other tributaries of the Cauvery would be of 
<c permanent value in regulating the supplies to ’the channels from 
“ the Bhavani and Cauvery rivers, and would’ from their nature be 
“ useful works for relief purposes, though their direct return would 
“ not he sufficient to justify their construction in ordinary times. 
“ If waste of water can be put down, several channels from the 
“ Amar&vati and other rivers might with advantage be extended." 
The remark as to the direct return does not, of course, apply to 
storage schemes such as the Bhav&ni storage scheme above alluded 
to, hut to works undertaken as relief works and intended merely 
to regulate and supplement the supply in various* channels . 

On the whole it seems that it is generally in the direction of 
storage that schemes for new works must tend ; the great rivers 
come down in vast floods and are not only a source of danger to 
the districts below, hut flow uselessly and mischievously to the sea, 
as notably in November 1880 and July 1882 , irrespective of the 
numerous .ordinary floods $ the valleys of upper Coimbatore appear 
•to present facilities for such schemes, of which Colonel Mont- 
gomery's is one. General Morgan has mentioned other schemes 
(Agricultural Exhibition Prize Essay, 1883 ), such as that of the 
Attapp&di valley, the “Silent -valley " #f the Bhav&ni, the Moy&r 
valley near Grazzalhatti, and the Nall&r (f P&Mr) river 'near its 
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junction with the Can very at Nadukk&val, hut particulars are not 
known. • * 

The* restoration of ruined works is also occupying attention. 
The Ennamangalam tank in. Bhav&ni, fed from' the Bargur hills, 
was, finished in 1884 ; another in Karur having an unusually large 
gathering ground is to he repaired as an aid to the Pailaparaiyair 
channel. 

Buchanan (chap. 8) states that there used to be in Koll4g41 
taluk 40 or 50 tanks in good order about 1720 A.D., which 
went to ruin in the second half of that century. At present 
there* are only 17 in good order. 7 He mentions a number of 
ruined tanks between Pallia and Sing&nallhr in this taluk ; * also 
several dams and channels on the Tattahalla river which might be 
utilized for feeding storage tanks ; similarly at Kowdalli. In the 
Bhav&ni taluk below ghats he noticed a very large ruined tank 
(Swayamyara eri, 5 miles south-west of K&veripurain, fed by the 
Swayamvara pallam), said to have irrigated over 500 acres of 
land ; south of K&veripuram, but north of Palamalai, he noticed 
the Kolattur river which fed the Kolattur tank, ^bet ween which 
and the Oauvery four other tanks, besides one above the Kdlatifir 
tank, used formerly to irrigate a good deal of land, but had been 
breached by a flood ; these have not been repaired. 

, In the improvement of existing works there is much to be done ; 
several points have been noticed above. Extension is not always 
possible, but many channels will allow of it in* some degree. But 
until existing supplies are regulated and more economically distri- 
buted, no extension of importance is practicable. The extension 
of *the Kalingar&yan across” the Noyil, where it now ends, through 
the Karur taluk as far as Karur, so that its. tail waters would fall 
into the Amar&vati, is an important work. This is said by Bucha- 
nan to have been pie ancient terminus of the -channel, and .there 
are. traces both in the names of fields and in embankments to this 
day. The extension ’has been surveyed and planned, and will be 
carried out .when funds are available as the channel now -waters 
‘only 21,469 acres including in&m lands, ^ while enough water enters 
it to irrigate (theoretically) above 40,000 acres. /Phis project 
•involves preliminary attention Ao existing field sluices, as the 
immense body of water is. used, in immoderate excess, as* much as 
250 inches being used in some tracts for the two crops, while from 
90 to 110 would be ample ; after a 2-inch fall of rain, irrigation 
is not required for a week. 


7 Many of the tanks of this taluk were put in good order in 1891-92 since the 
above was written.™ E d. ’ ' ■ * 
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It is in the matter of distribution of field sluices that attention 
is especially required ; the # importance* of the subject from an 
agricultural, economical, revenue and engineering point -of view 
demands treatment at some length. 

A regulation of the field sluices would benefit agriculture, be 
an economical boon, relieve revenue officers of difficulties as to 
‘water-supply and distribution, and enable the engineers to find 
water for their extensions. 

1 1) Sluices are too numerous ; e.g., the It&lingar&yan is 62 miles 
long, irrigates about 21,000 acres, and has 1,840 sluices, or on an 
average one sluice for 11 acres. Many of these sluices are side by 
side or within a" few feet of one another ; the work of such could 
easily be done by one new sluice, Mr, Hannan proposed to 
regulate the channels by a very few sluices with cisterns at the 
rear, irrigating the fields in turn by small channels along the toe 
of the bund ; this was considered impracticable. But where three, 
four, and even seven sluices may be seen (e.g., Kolinjivddi) start- 
ing side by side 8 from, one immense orifice in a bank, it is obvious 
that many could be done away with. 

(3) They are too large, and this is the chief evil.' This may 
be inferred from the fact that the Kdlingardyan tail water is very 
scanty, though the channel receives water sufficient for 40,000 
acres and irrigates only about 21,000. Mr. Arundel’s remarks in 
the settlement reports of Satyamangalam and Coimbatore (para- 
graphs 5 and 34), and in his pamphlet on irrigation demand 
attention, and are of general application. It is to be remembered 
that a sluice of 6 inches square with an ordinary head of, say, 
3 feet above the sill, will irrigate 50 or 60 acres. 

“It is proper to notice here the excessive waste of water ‘for 
“ irrigation which prevails throughout these channels (Satyamanga- 
“lam). In numerous cases the water is taken off through* open. 
“ cuts where no regulation takes place. Most of the old sluices are 
“ needlessly large, and those that are built or repaired by the 
“Department of Public ’Works are frequently torn open by crow- 
“bars to enlarge the vents. The channel watchers altogether fail 
“ in bringing such mischief to notice, and as the damage is usually 
“ done at night, detection is almost impossible. The only effective 
u method of guarding sluices from damage or destruction seems to 
“ be to make the villagers interested responsible for the safety of 
“ the sluices, as they now are, under Act XXVIII of 1860. (section 
“ 9), for the safety of boundary stones. The irrigated area at the 
“end of both the Arakkankottai and the Tadappalli channels has 
“ been considerably contracted, while the contour of the country ‘ 
“ affords every facility for ' extension of irrigation, and the water- 
-supply actually received into the channels is sufficient for the 
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“ irrigation of twice the present area. I have often seen great 
“volumes of water pouring b^ek into the river after escaping 
“ through the gaps and sluices, while the crops at the end of the 
“ channel were withering for want of water to keep them alive. 
“Detailed information .has been obtained regarding the size of the 
“ sluice- vents, area irrigated, &c., of all the numerous sluices in the 
“ two channels above referred to, and the lists have been forwarded 
“ to. the Collector for information and for record. An examination 
of these lists is sufficient to account at once for all failure of crop 
“ for want of water at the end of the channels. In paragraph 34 
“ oJE this’ report .will be found some illustrations taken from a 
“ similar list prepared for a channel *in the Coimbatore taluk. 

“■The remarks already made regarding the waste of water in 
“ the .channels of the Satyamangalam taluk apply with equal force 
“to the channels in Coimbatore. I have obtained detailed infor- 
“ mation regarding the size of the sluice-vents, area irrigated, &e., 
“ in the Chitrae’chivadi channel, which is supplied by the river 
“•Noyil and irrigates about 4,000 acres of land. The following 
“ extract from the list will show the utter absence of system and 
“ control itL the distribution of water, and I may add that this 
“ absence of system is the rule and not the exception throughout 
“ all the .channels to which I refer : — 


* 

m C hitrae’cMvacli channel. 

j 

Sluice 

; number. 

Size of vent in inches. 

Area irrigated j 
in acres. 1 

* 

32 

16 X 10 ‘ * 

j 

76 

33 y 

.16 X 16 

15‘ 

. 34. 

14 X *14 

6 

35 

12 X 12 

' 20 

30* 

14 X 14 

194 

* ' 37 . 

14 X 14 

49 

. 38 

14 X 18 * 

' 20 * 

39 1 

1 Open cut through bank. 

14 

40 

! 24 X 20 

41 

41 

I* 28 X 28 

10 

42 

1 ” 11 X 6 

4 

43 

15 X 16 

119 


“ Here it will be seen that the largest area under any one of 
“these sluices is .194 acres, and that the aperture or vent of that 
“sluice, No. 36, is T.4 inches square. But the’ next sluice-vent, 
“ No. 37, is of the same si£e, and has to irrigate only 49 acres. 
“ The next’ again, No. 38, is still larger, and has to irrigate only 
“20 acres. Worse still No. 39, an open cut or gap through the 
“ channel bank, irrigates only 14 acres. The largest sluice-vent of 
“ all, No. 41, is a huge cavity more than two feet square, which 
“ has to supply the trifling area of 10 acres. 
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■ 8 “In illustration of the aetual working of the system described 
“ in the preceding pages, the following' particulars are given 
“ regarding a small channel supplied from the third weir across 
“ the river Noyil. It is one of the twenty-five fed by that river, 
“ which together irrigate 19,000 acres, .yielding a revenue of 
“ Rs. 1,40,000. It has a total length of about six miles, and is 
“intended to supply four tanks or reservoirs, and to irrigate a total 
“ area of 2,477 acres. Between the beaci or beginning of the 
“channel and the first of the four reservoirs or tanks there were; a 
“short "time ago, eighteen sluices and one open cut thr.ough the 
“.bank. The sluices had vents of such capacity that they would 
“ suffice to irrigate an area of over 3,000 acres. The area actually 
“ irrigated by them is only 183 acres. None of the sluices were 
“ provided with shutters or plugs. 0 Huge volumes of water of 
“ course escaped into the fiver before the channel reached the first 
“reservoir. Last season (1878) 200 acres that ought t6 have been 
“ irrigated la#waste or grew inferior crops, and Rs. 700 of State 
“ revenue were lost owing to deficiency of water. To bring about 


s Pamphlet on “ Irrigation and Communal Labour,” by A. T. Arundel, Esq., 
I.C.S. 

0 The following is a Ifefc of the sluices referred to, with the sizes of the old 
apertures and the area -irrigated by each. Fractions of acres are omitted. The 
facts are striking enough. The smallest plot is only. 2 acres in extent, and had a 
sluice- vent 1 foot high by 1^ broad to irrigate it ! * The largest vent was 1| feet 
high by 2 feet 3 inches broad, and had to irrigate only 12 acres. The ‘twentieth 
sluice at the first reservoir or tank happens to be 14* inches square and it irrigates 
204 acres. As 14 inches square is the average size of the aperture of#the previous 
19 sluices, multiplying 19 by 204, we get 3,876 acres as the area capable of irri- 
gation, The result is, of course, true only on the supposition that there is a flow: 
of water in the channel to correspond 


No. of 
sluice. 

Size of old aperture. 

Area 

irrigated 

r ' * 

| No, of 
i sluice. 

Size of old apdrture. 

■ , ' : ' 
■■■■.Area. 

irrigated 



INCHES. 

ACRES. 


m 

INCHES. 

ACRES, 

I 

12 

X 

15 

S 

12 

10 

X 


7 

2 

18 

X 

IS 

11 

13 

12 

X 

21 

.. ■ 5> 

3 

12 

X 

15 ... 

io ! 

14 

9 

X 

9 

. 4 

4 

Open 

cut 

3 | 

’ 15 | 

10 

X 

10 

3 

5 

12 

X 

IS 

■ ■ 2 

16 

15 

X 

15 

5 

6 

12 

X 

12 

15 

17 1 

18 

X 

21 

12 

; 7 

12 

X 

18 

18 ' 

! 18 j 

12 

X 

14 

6 

8 

12 

X 

12 • 

3 ' 

19 | 

13 

X 

18 

3.2 

9 

13 

X 

15 - ■ : ... ■ 

33 

N | 





10 

10 

X 

18 






r ■■ ■ T " 

11 

18 

X 

27 : 

12 : 

l 



Total ... 



* A great deal depends on the height of the sill of the sluice ; similar new sluices may be 
scon in other channels, purposely built- by authority at a high level so as to catch only the 
high-level water, and consequently of large area, sous to drain off a sufficient supply on the 
occasions the channel is naming full. This is certainly a reason for the very large size 
of some sluices ; of course all sluices, especially .of such size, ought to have means of closure* 
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u & better state of things, the chief landholders, at the suggestion , 
“ of the authorities, consented to defray the cost of regulating the 
“ sluices in question, and the Engineer found that everything 
44 could* be set right for Rs. 325 or half of the sum lost to Govern- 
44 inent in a "single year. The money was paid as promised, and 
41 the work has recently been completed by the Department of 
44 Public Worlds. 

u The actual loss of revenue on the twenty-five channels sup- 
44 plied by the N6yil river in 1875-76 was Rs. 27,856 on -3,051 
44 . acres. As the total revenue should be Rs. 1,40,000, this is a loss 
44 of. 19 per cent. It is not* asserted that the whole of this amount 
44 could he saved to Government by careful economy of water. 

44 That the hulk of it, however, would be saved is certain. It is 
difficult, if not impossible, to show by figures the full loss to 
44 Government, or to the cultivators, by the waste of water for irriga- 
44 tion. In many instances the landholder finding the water-supply 
%4 insufficient, sinks a well to supplement it, and continues to pay 
44 the high tax for irrigated land although no crop would reach 
% ‘ maturity without constant irrigation from the private well. 
44 Here the cultivator is the loser, for if his land had been properly 
44 irrigated from the channel he might have invested his capital 
“ in sinking the well on unirrigated land elsewhere, or otherwise 
44 have utilized it. In other cases, as the channel supply is in- 
44 sufficient to raise rice, an inferior grain (ragi, eholum, &c.) with 
44 smaller yield is grown instead. Sometimes the full tax is levied 
44 on such land, and sometimes a 'reduction Is made. Loss thus 
44 ensues certainly to the cultivator and often to the Government. . 

44 In other cases again, lands which would be irrigated if the 
44 channel water were properly economized have been left without 
44 irrigation for so long that they are transferred in the public 
44 accounts to the * head of unirrigated, and only the tax for un- 
44 irrigated land is charged against them. Here both the culti- 
44 vator and the Government are permanent losers. There are two 
44 fine channels fed by*the Bhav&ni river, which irrigated at the 
44 beginning of the century 16,000 acres. Of this area, 500 acres 
H have been permanent!}" transferred to 4 miirrigated * and a 
44 revenue of Rs. 1,400 per annum is lost to the State. Both of 
44 these channels receive a supply of water amply sufficient for all 
44 needs, and calculations regarding the larger one show it to be 
44 capable of irrigating 12,000 acres more than the area it now 
44 supplies, which is 12,700 acres,” 

This account applies to the district generally ; streams capable 
of watering 20 and 30 acres flow night and day to 2 and 3 acres 
even at the head of the K&lingar&yan. 
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* (8) They are dangerous, leading to numerous breaches ;* in a 

single rain storm seventeen breaches occurred, nearly all from this 
cause, in the first .seven miles of the -Kalingar&yan. In this im- 
portant channel, even at the head there are numerous sluices which 
are *me?e tunnels built of rough stone in mud traversing a very 
large and high bank with a 'considerable head ; some are mere 
palmyra troughs ; several of the above breaches wei;o at sluices of 
these descriptions. Some of the large masonry sluices are of rough 
workmanship, aM an extra head thrusts the .covering stones up 
and causes a leak into the hank. • ■ 

(4) They are absolutely without, means of closure. Even the 
masonry sluices have no closing apparatus and are shut, if shut 
at all, by the nirganti (official distributor) getting down into 
water sometimes four or five feet deep, and blocking up the mouth 4 
with mud; this he objects to do, and therefore avoids doing if 
possible, and if he does it, the ryot need only push a stick down, 
to clear it at once. But many of the sluices are mere cuts in the 
bank which run in great streams day and night ; it is common to 
meet a . gang of ryots from a lower village hastening with mamoti^ 
to the upper villages to block up the so-called sluices which drain 
off the whole of the water. The Pallap&laiyam channel in Karur 
taluk furnishes a good instance of this kind of waste ; the two. 
lower villages, comprising above 2,000 acres of wet land, can get 
no water if the numerous cuts above are all open., * 

To sum up, masonry sluices, placed only where necessary,, with- 
stoneware 10 pipe tunnels nicely calculated to give the proper 
•discharge, and closable from the top .of the hank by a screw 
provided with a lock, are essentially required. Whether with such 
means of regulation it might not be made possible to sell water by 
the cubic yard, as in the north, is a question; probably it would 
be better so to arrange the sluices that little waste could take place 
and* leave assessment as it is, viz., upon the area. 11 

Baling from the natural bank of channels, though common, . 
is not universal ; this, economical mode of # using water should be 


10 Stoneware pipes would not only enable the sluices to be regulated with 

nicety, but ■ as they could be: tirade ■ small, there would be no great . waste of water 
even if not closed $ moreover the present practice of forcibly enlarging with 
crowbars the regulating orifice of a built sluice would : 'be \ useless,:' 'Since,; ;the ; 
whole length of the pipe, and not merely the month, would regulate the supply ; 
there would also be much less danger of leakage $ most of the breaches now 
occur from a strong head of water forcing up the covering stones of the present 
large and rude culverts and escaping into the earthen bank. • 

11 Under the head* of “ Irrigation ” in the Gazetteer notices of each taluk will 

be found some further details the K&lingarayan extension is more fully discussed 
in the Erode notice. # -V 7 ; vv y- ; -v .fi 7/; * 7.;' : 
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encouraged. The quantity of water used is strictly limited by the 
ryot’s wants, since he ha# to lift it ; much of it drains back into 
the channel ; the ground slopes to the channel, and is therefore 
porous and fit for any crop, while the lift is so small -as to render 
the crop less costly 12 than when watered from a- well, even allowing 
for the water-rate. Except where the banks are very high, ms 
along- parts o*$ the . Cauvery, Amar&vati* andJSTdyil, this mode of 
irrigation is practised along rivers as well as channels. It may be* 
economically developed by permitting the construction of pipe 
culverts along a cnt in the soil to pits whence the water may be 
baled to high grounds ; there are isolated instances of a long opeu 
cut, by -which means fields that ' three years ago were dry uplands 
producing crops worth Es. 10 per acre, are now gardens growing 
turmeric worth Es. 150 p'er -acre. The open cut is, however, com- 
paratively wasteful. 


12 The Settlement Deputy Director in his report on Erode states that in 
bating from the Kalingarayan channel “ the cultivation is precarious” and the. 
££ lift of water as difficult and Costly as in wells.” The- channel, however, flow r s 
steadily for ten months, and the lift is 5 to .15 feet instead of 20 to 4<J.; the crops 
are splendid and the land hardly to be bought at any price. 
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CHAPTER XL 

* ' FORESTS. 


Statement showing the extent of Forests in the district of Coimbatore oh tty 

th June 1894. 


,J 4 ' * . • m 

Reserved forests. 

Reserved 

lands. 

■ ■ ■■ , 


Tot 

ftl. ■ 

Name of taluk. 

J 

• a 

0 

fc 

Extent. 

■ ’ . ; : ' ' 

§3 

! 

Extent. 


£ . ■■ | 

CD U 

ja i 

S 1 

S3 | 

* 1 

■" +3 .. 

PI ■ 

CD 

■ 'M . 

Bhavani ... ... 

3 

S«j. MLS. 
337-00 

2 

SQ. MLS. 

' 37-00 


5 

SQ. MLS. 

374*00 

Coimbatore^.., 

10“ 

197-12 




10 

197-12 

Dhirapuram 

34 

10*81 

2 

*1*94 


36 

12-75 

Erode 



26 

42*51 


26 

' 42-51 

Kar&’r 

12 

4*93 




12 

4-93 

KolMgal 

, 2 

179-00 

5 ' 

• 522*00 


7 

701-00 

Palladam 



54 

(b) * 17"59 


54 

17-59 

8aty amangal am 

*4 

305*81 

3 

’ 295*00 


7 

600-81 

Pollachi ... | 


(a) 487-99 

"... 


1 

y f 

187-99 

Udamalpet ... ) 

180*92 

*3 

(c) 7*59 

) 


188-51 

j Total ... 

69 

1,403*58 

95 

923*63 


164 

2,327*21 


(а) Iifcludes the extent of leased forests. 

(б) The whole of this extent has since been unreserved. m 

( c ) Of this extent 4*§1 square miles were unreserved in 1894-95. 


Coimbatore is one of tlie few districts of the presidency which 
hare reafforests, as distinguished from the patches of scrub jungle 
and small trees which form the greater part of our reserves. The 
chief trees of the Coimbatore forests are the teak, the sandalwood 
and the blackwood, and their value was certainly appreciated by* 
the Mysore R&j&s and probably by the Madura N&yaks also. 
Tippoo had a fine forest of sandalwood on the mountains west of 
Denkanikota, which was carefully .reserved for ten or twelve years, 
being guarded by a body of 200 peons ; but during the final war 
with the British a force of armed N&yars caxne over from Calicut, 
cut the whole of it down and carried off the timber. 1 


1 Captain MacLeod’s letter to the Board of Revenue, dated 19th February 1800. 
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When the district? first came into the possession t>f the English, 
the forests were regarded more as a property capable of yielding 
an immediate revenue than with refer&ice to their future possibi- 
lities, and though as time went on this second aspect of the 
question received more attention, it was not until the re-organization 
effected by , Dr. Brandis in 1882 that the general forest policy 
was* put on . a, really satisfactory footing. The key-note* of the 
present administration is that the great forests of the hill ranges 
will be yorked primarily as a timber-producing property and 
managed* on commercial principles ; while the smaller woodlands 
scattered over the different taluks will be worked chiefly for the 
benefit. of the local population, whose grazing and timber require- 
ments are to be met from these reserves. 

The district is divided into two forest charges, each under a 
District Forest officer, called, respectively, North Coimbatore and 
South Coimbatore. The northern division consists of the taluks 
of Bhav&ni, Kolleg&l, Satyamangalam, Erode, Karur and DhariU 
puram, while the southern division comprises the rest of the 
district, i.e,, the Coimbatore, Palladam, Poll&chi and Udamal^et 
taluks. * * 

North Coimbatore Forests. 2 — For purposes of forest admin- 
istration, North Coimbatore i§ divided into five ranges, viz., 
Talaimalai, Satyamangal&m* Kolleg&l, Bhavdni and Erode. The 
afforested parts of Koll^gdl, Satyamangalam and Bhav&m taluks 
are yhiefly hill tracts, having an extent of more than half the total 
* area of those taluks. They may be said to be a continuation, 
albeit very irregular and broken, of the Mysore plateau. In order 
to reach the western portion of the Satyamangalam forests the 
Gazzalhatti ghat has to be ascended, a steep stony pass leading up 
to Talaimalai from the valley of the Moyar; * Groing eastwards, the 
next gh&t road is that leading by an ascent 6 J miles long from a 
point 10 miles north-west from Satyamangalam town, the head 
of the ghat being called Dhimbam. This ghit road is practicable 
for carts. After reaching Dhimbam the road descends to H&ssanhr, 
where it* 9 bifurcates, one branch’ going through the Pun] fir or 
Pulinjur valley, after which point the road goes through Mysore 
territory, till it strikes the Kollegdl taluk, a few miles from 
Kolleg&l town. This road is the main road to KollegaL The 
other bifurcation from H&ssanlir goes through a long tract of forest, 


~ Tlus'description of, tlie Coimbatore forests -was originally contributed to the 
first edition of tlie Manual by Mr. A. W. Peet, formerly District Forest officer and 
now Conservator of Forests, It lias been revised by Mr, H. A, Gass, District 
Forest officer, South 'Coimbatore. ; ■ * 
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through Greddesal, Bailor, tod Lokkanahalli to Kollegdl. This 
*ro|id, although entirely in Coimbatore territory, is not muck fre- 
quented, as the alternative* road is at an easier gradient and does 
not run througli forest. Consequently the ’road is kept up only 
partially. Eastwards from the Dhimbam gMt road, the* next 
.ascent from the plains is a stony track west of' Kumbatarifte hill ; 
the next is another track up the valley above Sellip&laiyam ; tlien 
comos another up'* the valley above Kongarapilaiyam. • Groin g 
eastwards again, there are various small tracks to the, hills in the 
Bhav&ni taluk, and then comes the Bargur ghdt road. This road 
was traced some years ago at a great’ expense, but it is at present 
a good deal out of repair. " It traverses the Bargur .hills and at 
Mardalli.it joins a road leading to Kollegal. .To the east of the 
Bargur ghdt road there are only a few stony tracks leading up to 
the hills. * 

The south-west portion of the Satyamangalam forests is a tract 
known as the eastern slopes of the Nilgiris, which is' now a. reserved 
forest. It is bounded by the taluk limits on the eastern crest of 
the Nilgiris, and by the Moy&r and Bhav&ni rivers. In the upper 
portion fhere are some coffee estates, and in the lower some vil- 
lages, which have been excluded. There are one or two important 
streams, in this forest which flow into the Bhav&m and Moy&r, 
and the forest growth on the slopes is maintained chiefly for 
climatic reasons. Yast numbers of cattle are collected during the* 
drier months of the year from the non-forest taluks, and it is 
contemplated to restrict cat tle -grazing only .in small portions of 
this tract, and with extreme caution ; as this, in common with the 
greater part of the North Coimbatore forests, is at present valuable 
chiefly as a huge grazing ground. 

The country above the* G-a^zalhatti ghdt, before mentioned, 
consists of a tract of forest much interspersed with hill villages. 
This’ is one of the chief sandalwood tracts, for this tree is- found as 
a rule in the neighbourhood of villages. The extreme west of this 
part of the taluk is largely cultivated, and bears only a little scrub 
jungle oii the hills. - * / , 

To the east of the Sandalwood tract lie a succession of hills 
* covered by -open forest, of no. particularly large timber ; but con- 
taining some teak ( Teetona grand-in ), ac’eM ( Hard meld a hinata ), 
atti (Baiihinia racemosa), kadukkai {Terminalia vhebula ), matti 
( Terminalia tomentosa ), vellai n&gai (Anogeissus laiifolia ), vengai 
(Pt&rocarpus marmtpium ), karungali {Acacia mndrd ), unjai (Alik-* 
da (mara), karkattam (Zkgp/ms glabrata ), satinwood ( Chloroxylon 
euietenia ), and other trees. 

These hills are also much usgcl as a grazing ground, 
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Sandalwood appears again, in large quantities about the vil- 
lage of Hdssanfir, which lies in a basin to the east of these -hills ; 
and this tree is found along the whole of the Pulinjur valley. 

The forest in the Pulinjur valley* is of much larger growth 
than that on the hills/ and a large trade is carried on by Mysore 
merchants in bamboos and timber from this part of the 'forest.. 

The tract to the east of Dhimbam is peculiar. It consists of a 
high plateau known as the Malaik&d, and is much interspersed 
with hill .villages inhabited by Badagas; who have emigrated- at # 
various times from the Nilgiris. The average height of this plateau 
is over 4,000 feet* and here sandalwood is found in abundance, 
though the elevation, is rather high for this growth. 

Prom H&ssanur the road ascends a gh&t to Greddesal. Sandal-’ . 
wood entirely disappears from the forest a short distance from the 
foot of the gMt, the, general forest growth being similar to that on 
the hills above described. 

About Greddesal for some* distance is found a tract of really fine 
forest, good specimens of blackwood ( Da-lbergia latifolia ) growing 
among the other trees mentioned. Along the margin of the 
streams mango trees grow to a large size, showing a certain 
’amount. of moistuvS in the sub-soil. After leaving Gre&des&l the 
general character of the forest over the hills is open, and trees are 
for the most part small and stunted ; and with the exception of 
the tract ' along the foot of the Biligirirangam hills to the west, 
and the slopes of some# of the higher ranges on the east, this open 
stunted growth is the general characteristic of the North Coimba- 
*tor*e forests. 

The whole forest tract is more or less interspersed with villages, 
and is at present grazed over. On the eastern slopes the chief 
wood is .dohhd ( Hard wick ia binata J, which attains considerable 
size ; teak as a rule is not of first-class dimensions. 

Sandalwood is found more or less in the neighbourhood of all 
the hill villages, particularly about that part of the Satyamangalam 
taluk of which Ekkattur is the centre ; that part of Kollegdl of 
which Porasakkavundanp&laiyam is the centre ; and on the Pon- 
n&c’chimalai and M&deswaramalai ; and in Bhavani on. the Bargur 
and Eatrimalai. * ' 

The* chief hill ranges are — 

(1) The Biligiriranganis. — These hills run in a general 
direction north and south for nearly 40 miles, between the KoUig&l 
taluk and Mysore. Formerly the greater part of these hills was 
held to be British property ; but after a succession of disputes a 
large portion of them has been awarded to Mysore. This is a fine 
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range, having evergreen forest on the higher slopes, ,ahd valuable 
deciduous forest on the lower, • 

(2) The range next in importance is Ponnae’ehimalai to 
the north-east of Kolleg&l taluk, 

(3) South of the above range lies Mi de s war a m alai , known 

far and wide as the scene of enormous annual cattle-fairs. These 
gatherings are supposed to have had a religious origin, and re- 
ligious ceremonies form part of the annual programme ; but in 
reality they are* now. cattle marts. Cattle are • carefully bred 
bn both these hill tracts, and form the greater part of the wealtji 
of the ryots, who grow only moderate crops of ragi for their 
support. ’ .. 

(4) To the south of MMeswara lie the hills known as Katri- 

malai, * 

(5) To the south of these lie the Bargur hills ; both of 
these ranges are in the Bh&vini taluk, and. are* imposing blocks. 

(6) To the east of the taluk lies the Palamaloi range, parallel 

with the Cauvery river. * * ' ” ' 

(7) In the Satyamangalam taluk the chief ranges are Kmnba- 
tarine, Vell&nkombai, and the eastern slopes of the-Nilgiris. 

The chief rivers connected with the forest tracts are — 

(1) The Cauvery. — This river forms the northern and eastern 
boundary of the afforested taluks, but the feeders derived from 
the forests are insignificant as might he expected from the open 
character of the growth. * 

The main affluent is the Gundila, which flows from the 
north of the Biligirirangams and falls into the Cauvery, a- few 
miles from Ivollegal town. This river feeds a number of 'im- 
portant tanks. The chief drainage of this taluk is from a number 
of streams rising on the eastern slopes of the Biligirirangams 
atid flowing northwards, the combined river being known as the 
Udutoraipallam. * ’ * 

The Palar, known also from its windings as the Onbadumi- 
gampailam, is a- considerable torrent during the rains. For a 
distance of 25 miles it forms the boundary between the Ivollegal 
and Bha vini taluks. It is fed partly from the hills of the Satya- 
mangalam taluk about Gairmalam, Grijenur, and Uggiyam, and* 
partly from the Bargur hills and the Katrimalai hills- of, the 
Bhavini taluk. 

The head- waters of a considerable stream, tke*Honhall#(or 
gold stream), which flows a few miles from Kollegal town, Im 
in the western part of the Satyamangalam forest tract ; but the 
greater part of the course of this stream is in Mysore, 
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* . A few streams run eastwards into the Oauvery from the CHAP. xr. 
* various hills of Kollegdl and Bhavani, and a few run south into Forests. 
the Bhavani river from the hills of Bhavani and Satyaman- ‘ Dcsc ^^ ioB 
galam taluks. * of the. 

y On the whole, however, it may he stated that the water- ir0H,fets * 
supply from the North Coimbatore forests is inconsiderable, owing 
to the fact that the proportion of evergreen forest is very small. 

»(.2) The Bhavani and MoJ r ar rivers are most important ; but, 
with the exception of a few considerable feeders from the Nilgiri , 
slopes, the greater part of their water-supply is obtained* from 
forests outside the district. . . # # ' 

Among’ the objects of chase, in its wide * acceptation, are ele- 
phants, bison, samhur, spotted deer, antelope, four- horned ante- ' 
lope, nilghai, harking deer, wild* pig, tiger, panther,, leopard, 
hunting leopard (shot near the, junction of the Moyar and Bha- 
vani rivers and near Bandahalli in I£ (illegal), hear, wild dog, wolf, * 

jackal, fox, otter, hare ; and among birds bustard (rare), florican, 
pea-fowl, jungle-fowl,' spur-fowl, painted spur- fowl, partridge, 
painted partridge, quail, rock grouse, duck, teal,. woodcock, snipe. 

The principal sources of revenue are grazing and sandalwood* 

Attempts have been made at artificial cultivation of sandalwood 
and there is still a plantation near Bailur, about 50 acres in extent, 
which has cost a large sum of money. to Government, but the 
growth in which has not been at all successful. . 

South Coimbatore Forests. — This division is sub-dividecl, * 
for purposes of forest administration, into six ranges, viz., Tunak- 
kadavu, Pollachi, Udamalpet, Mettupp&laiyam , Bolampatti and 
Sholakarai. In Palladam taluk there are no forests proper. In 
Coimbatore, taluk the chief forests lie in the valley of the Bhavani 
river, at the foot’ of the Nilgiris ; and about the hill range, to 
the. south of the Nilgiris, known .as Kurudimalai, or the Lambton’s . 
peak range ; and about the hills which border the Bolampatti 
valley to the west of Coimbatore town. 

These forests* are not as a whole productive of first-class 
timber; there are, however, very fine hlaekwood {Dglbergia lati - 
folia), vengai ( Pferocarpus. marmpiltm ), and a few other good 
timber trees at the head of the Bolampatti valley; and there is 
fair forest on the southern slopes of the hills, facing the Wdlaydr 
railway station. • At the foot of the hills at this place there is a 
small reserve,, called the Sholakarai ‘ reserve, which has been expe- 
rimented. oil for some years with fair success. The Malabar 
reserves, which adjoin the Sholakarai reserve, show a growth even * 
more favourable, as they lie more to the west and get a slightly 
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better ’rainfall. In the valley of the Bhavani above Mettupp&lai- 
yam there is a fair stock of good timber, viz., blaekwood ( Dcdbergia 
latifolia ), vengai ( Pieroearpus marswpium ), &e., and the banks are 
lined with a very fine growth of ventek ( Lagcntroemia micro - 
carp a), and wild mango (Man gif era Indica). Hitherto .these 
sources have not been worked owing to the difficulty of extracting 
the timber. An attempt is being made to restore the scrub jungle 
round Mettupp&laiyanT by clearing the scrub and sowing castor- 
oil, planted up with good species, such as vengai (Pieroearpus 
marsupiiim), tamarind (Tamarindvs Indiem ), margosa ( Media 
amdirachta ), &c. / . ^ 

The preservation of the headwaters of the Noyil river, which 
ilows past Coimbatore town, has excited much local interest. # The 
Bolampatti valley through which it flows was formerly a forest, 
and when Ward and Connor wrote (about 1820) was still in that 
condition. Year after year, however, cultivation has extended in 
this direction, and now all that can be done is to preserve the 
forest on the slopes of the hills, and a small portion left- at the 
head of the valley. The hills are unfortunately very steep towards 
Coimbatore, so that the catchment area is small. 

On the other side of these hills there is a wonderful tract of 
country forming the headwaters of the Bhavani river. The catch- 
ment area here is very open and favourable for receiving a large 
supply of water, and the dense forest which still exists to a great 
extent is well calculated to preserve the springs. Unfortunately 
the whole of this tract has been included in Malabar, though geo- 
graphically part of Coimbatore ; and a late decision has declared 
the larger part of it to be private property, so that within a 

* measurable distance the "water-supply of the Bhav&ni river may be 

* seriously affected by the denudation of this huge tract, misnamed 
•the Attappadi valley. 

The most important part of ’the South Coimbatore forests- lies 
to the south of the Pollaehi and Udamalpet taluks on the Anai- 
malais or elephant, hills. .These hills form merely a portion of a 
huge range which runs through -Travaneore, is barely separated 
from the Palnis, and joins the Western Ghauts. 

The Anaimalais lie between lat. 10° 14' to lat. 10° 82' N., and 
long. 76° 53' to 77° 23' E. They are bounded on the west *hy 
MalSbar and Cochin hills, south by Travaneore hills, and east by 
Madura. The. main range has a direction from south-east to 
north-west. . There is. a secondary range eastward, separated by 
the Torakadavu valley ; and to the eastwards again the hills 
become lower and the conformation more broken. 
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The chief rivers running west are the* Yadamalaiy&r, the. 
Sholaiyar, the P&lakadavu stream, and the Torakadavu stream, 
which all flow into Cochin rivers. Tim Torakadavu stream divides 
the main and secondary ridges of the Anaimalais, and flows under 
another name past Anaimalai village. Below Anaimalai this 
river is joined by the E&lar, which rises on. the eastern slopes of 
the secondary ridge. The united streams fall into the Ponn&ni 
river, which drains part of Malabar. 

The Amaravati river is of the greatest importance. The head- 
waters of this river are in the An j amid valley, which formerly 
belonged, and geographically should belong, to Madras, but is 
now in Trayancore. . There are ■ clearings for coffee in this valley. 
From- the Anaimalais proper there are important feeders of the 
Amaravati river. f « * 

The Anaimalais are often roughly divided into the upper and 
lower ranges. The upper ranges have plateaux over 7,000 feet 
■in height, and* peaks .over 8,000. These upper plateaux, and 
those connected with them in Travancore (which, are really con- 
nected by natural conditions), have been estimated to contain an 
area of between, 80 and 100 square miles. They are separated 
into blocks, and contain the most magnificent scenery. This very 
separation of one plateau from another by mighty chasms adds 
distinctive features to the view ; while the contrast of rolling 
downs with dark evergreen forest gives a variety unknown on the 
Nilgiris. 

These ranges contain undoubtedly much valuable timber ; but 
it is so extremely difficult to work it out that the evergreen forest 
must be* considered chiefly as a permanent cover for the headwaters 
of the various streams ; and as a ground for, supplying such pro- 
ducts as cardamoms, clammer, honey, wax, turmeric and ginger. 

The hills are inhabited by about 600 hillmen, comprising 
Puluiyahs, Mudukans and K&dans. 

Proposals to throw open for coffee cultivation about 120 square 
miles of the evergreen forest on the lower portions of the hills, 
which have an average elevation of from 3,000 to 4,500 feet on 
the Cochin side of the watershed, are now under the 'consideration 
.of Government; but however grafld these ranges may be, and 
however suitable for European enterprise and habitation, the lower 
ranges will be always more important from a forest point of view, 
These contain the well-known teak belt- This belt lies at an alti- 
tude of from 1,500- to 3,000 feet, and formerly contained a most 
extraordinary growth. In ’ a few inaccessible sites examples 
are still seen of the wonderful size which .teak attained on these 
hills ; the best example being a tract near the Palakadavu river? 
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A tree was cut* in the lekkadi leased forfest in 1895, which was 
124 feet high and 23 feet' in girth and; which contained between' 
five and six hundred cubic feet of workable timber. When en- 
gaged bn the trigonometrical survey (about 1820), Ward and 
Connor mention that the growth of teak on these hills- in general 
far surpassed anything they had seen elsewhere. 

Captain F. C. Cotton of the Public Works department was 
. the first to suggest a ’systematic working of the Anaimalai forest 
in 1847. Previously to this date a large supply of timber had 
been sent for the use of the* Bombay dockyard, both from the 
W&layax forests and from such parts of the Anaimalais as were,' not 
claimed by Cochin and Malabar. % Timber was at this time worked; 
out in the most wasteful manner by contractors ; and it was in 
consequence of the very graphic account given by Captain Cotton 
of the facts he had actually noted, of a loss sometimes of five- 
sixths of a tree, that the Board of Revenue ^suggested that a 
European officer should be put in charge. 4 * 

In 1848 Captain Cotton was' ordered to report 4 4 on the present 
' “ condition of the Anaimalai forests, and the best mode of working 
“ them.' 5 He did so in a long report, stating that there were large 
trees available in great number ; .he advocated girdling them, and 
using the saw as much as possible for converting them into- planks. 
As a matter of fact, however, ' the old system of splitting the trees 
with wedges and trimming planks with the axe "seems to have 
been resorted to in great measure, owing to the difficulty of 
obtaining sawyers. 

Captain Cotton’s proposals do not altogether savour* of strict 
• conservancy. His main idea seems to have* been to utilize what 
was considered the almost- unlimited* wealth of the forest to the 
best advantage and with the least loss of material. The • idea of 
the enormous resources of these forests is thus expressed by the 
Collector of Coimbatore in 1846 “ The teak forests of this 

district are immense, and will admit of the supply of timber, to 
u any extent) of good and unexceptionable quality/’ Captain 
Cotton’s theory was that teak cannot grow where teak lias grown" 
before, but that a rotation of crop was necessary; but how this 
rotation. was to be effected he does not attempt to stale. 3 * In 1848 


3 There may be something in this theory, supposing teak in ho 'an unmixod 
crop, but such it never is in the forests. It may be quite possible that mimixed 
.plantations of teak, such a-s those, at XiJambur, will be found lojdeteriorate after 
one crop has been taken from the soil. In fact this contingency is always to be 
considered ; as witness the evils incident to a young re-growth of Beets’ hr, or 
the deterioration of the larch at Athol. * 
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Lieutenant Michael was appointed .Captain Cotton’s assistant, and 
lie and Lieutenant Douglas Hamilton continued in charge till the 
Madras Forest Department' was formed under Dr. Cleghorn. .* 

Although conservancy was, of course, to some considerable 
extent carried on during the European • control from 1848, yet it 
was practically* admitted some years ago that the forests had been 
overworked and all felling operations were suspended for some 
years. That this precaution was advisable is seen from the scar- 
city of teak of large dimensions ; and the want of systematic 
treatment under regular working plans is seen from the fact that 
a regular gradation of ages in the growing stock is not estab- 
lished. 

The question of roads was early insisted on by, Captain Cotton? 
and Lieutenant Michael began a system which his successors per- 
fected. Some of these roads have naturally fallen out *of repair 
while the forest was not worked. 

Elephants were much - used in dragging timber, which was in 
most cases shot down a slip and carted from the foot of the bills’ 
to a convenient point on the Ponn&ni river* generally to Munga- 
rah, whence it was floated to the west coast for shipment to 
Bombay. The timber slip was not perfect, and an attempt was 
made some years ago by a forest officer to cover the face with a 
lattice work of bamboos which worked fairly. A further attempt 
with a* paved slip has since been made and has been partially 
successful. It is now being improved and will no doubt prove a 
most effectual and economical means, of transport: 

An ai*qa of some 27 square miles of good teak forest is leased 
from the Nambidi of Kollangod, * a Malabar proprietor. This 
lease w.as first made in 1867, but a fresh lease was executed in 
April 1887. By the ; terms of this lease the government was 
allowed to enjoy the usufruct of the forest for a period* of eighty 
years commencing from 1st April 1887, on payment of an annual 
rent of Rs. 2,500 for the first thirty-seven years and. of Rs. 5,000 
for the remaining forty -three years. The right of renewing the 
lease for further periods of eighty years at the option of Govern- 
ment was also secured. The proprietors are allowed certain rights 
of way into the forest to enable them to remove timber, bamboos, 
&c., from the adjacent lands belonging to them. They are also 
entitled to all elephants captured or ivory found* upon the premises 
or to the fair market value thereof. 

A glance at the receipts from the^Anaimalai range, and lately 
from the South Coimbatore division, will show how valuable these 
teak forests have been, since the^greater part of these receipts was 
from the sale of teak. But in addition to teak we -find most of 
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tli© timbers usually, found in deciduous forests of a similar eleva- 
tion, notably blackwood {Dalbefgm latifolia ), vengai (Pterocarpns 
marsupium ), vellai ndgai (Anogeissus latifolia ),• karamatti ( Termi- 
nals tomentosd ), ventek ( Lagmstmmia microcarpa), various Acacias 
and Albimas, Gmelirn arborca , Fifca? aMissima , and many other 
valuable timber trees. 

The revenue from minor forest produce has always been rather 
a bone, of contention and has never been very large. Even so 
early as Captain MichaeLs time, the question of allowing the 
regular hillmen a certain right to the produce was mooted, # and 
an attempt was made to get them out of the hands of petty con- 
tractors. Lately this theory has been developed, and a principle 
adopted some years ago seemed to work Veil Of allowing only 
certain licensed contractors into the forests, who were bound to pay 
not less than a fixed minimum price for each article of produce. 
On the other hand the hillmen were hound to sell the ‘produce only 
to these licensed contractors. The present system is to lease out 
the .whole of the produce to contractors for a lump sum annually. 

The chief minor produce on the Anaimalais consists of carda- 
moms ( Eldicuria cardamomim ), turmeric ( Curcuma long a ) , other 
species of curcuma, honey and wax, soap-nuts ( Sapindus emargi- 
natm), soap-bean {Acacia concinna), -myrobalans [Terminalkt 
chebula and heller leaf and numerous other fruits. 

The Anaimalai tramway is an important feature of the ‘forests 
of South Coimbatore, and a brief account of it is accordingly 
given. The site' of the tramway is on* the lower slopes of the 
Anaimalai hills, and is about 42 miles by road from Podanfir rail- 
way station, of which road the last 4 miles is up and down a steep 
gMt rising , brail to about 1,000 feet above the plains, which are 
here about 1,100 Jeet above sea-level. The tramway runs from the 
top of .this gMt downwards into the interior of the Tekkadi leased 
forest, and the ghat has still to be negotiated by carts, pending the 
construction of a slip, which is Mow being tried. There is an ample 
supply of wood in the neighbourhood, but the demand is limited, 
and up to this has been restricted to the best class of timber only. 
The locality is very feverish and water scarce for the first six 
months of the year, and it is not easy to obtain labour nor to 
maintain the forest establishment there. On account # of these 
disadvantages the tramway has had unusual difficulties to contend 
with, and has not been used to its full capabilities, 

TSe plant* consists of seven miles of portable railway suitable 
for animal power, wi th steel rails, steel corrugated sleepers and 
wrought steel chains riveted on fpll width of sleepers, 14 lb. per 
yard rails with 2 feet gauge, five crossings; one portable turn-table, 
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3 -feet in diameter, one weighing .machine 8| feet square, and 36 CHAP. XI. 
waggons. The plant is simple, well-made and easily put together. Foeests. 
The rails come out separately from the sleepers into which they fit, • Anaimiiai 
but no difficulty is experienced in putting* them together nor in tramway, 
fitting .together the trucks. The rails and sleepers and trucks 
appear to stand any amount of rough usage, and tlie line can be # 
easily shifted from place to place, 

. When the tramway w&s laid innumerable difficulties cropped 
up on account of the steepness of the road, the gradient being in 
some places as high as 1 in 7. These, difficulties were, however, 
got over in the end, and the line was* laid and traffic started in • 

1889. At first the full length of. 7 miles was laid, but the gMt . 
portion of the line was found to be too steep and with too many 
curves. It was therefore taken up again. The length of the pres- , 
ent line is about 5 miles 200 yards and it connects a place called 
Sangam in the Tekkadi leased forest with the ‘Top Slip Depot/ # 

situated on the top of the outer slopes in the dip formed between 
the hills known as Pand&ramalai and Kolambumalai. 

At first bullocks seemed unsuitable and the Government ele- 
phants were used to drag the loaded trucks ; hut the track 'was €oo 
steep for elephants and as time went on bullocks wqre resorted to 
again and it was found that once the animals got accustomed id 
the work they did it vgry well. * ’ 

Judged by the financial results, the tramway does not com- 
pare favourably with carts. It has been calculated that the actual 
working of the tramway during the four years 1889-90' to 1892-93 
' has resulted in a loss of Es. 16,633 in comparison with cartage. 

In this’comparison, however, the cost of construction of the perma- 
nent way has been included in the sum upon which depreciation 
hasr been calculated, and interest has been calculated on fche previous 
year’s balance and* not on that of the current year in which it was 
charged. Even if sufficient allowance be made for these errors, 
there still remains a loss. It must, however, be remembered that 
the tramway has these advantages over carts, viz,, that it is capable 
of turning out a much larger stock of timber in a given time with 
far less/trouble, that larger logs can he removed, and that many ’ : • 

inferior timbers can now be brought out at a profit,’ which were not 
worked before. These are matters of importance in a place where 
owing to fever the working season is so short and carts are scarce. 

On the 30th June 1894 there were 1,404 square miles of Extent of 
reserved forests and 924 square miles, of reserved lands. Most,* forests * 
if not all, of the latter will eventually become reserved forests. 

PolMchi and Udamalpet, in the southern parts of which .are 
situated the Anaimalais, have the largest area of forest land, but 

’ II. * EE. 
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in Koiygdl, Erode and Satyamangalam there are over 100,000 
acres. There is 0*77 of ■ an acre of forest land to each inhabitant 
of the' Government villages, and there are about 73 head of 
cattle and 92 sheep or goats to every hundred acres. 

A working' plan for the Sholakarai reserve was prepared -in 
1885.; its provisions have been strictly adhered to, and the result 
is most satisfactory. A working plan for the Chinndr reserve in r 
the Bolampatti valley has also been prepared* and* is being carried 
out to certain extent. Another working plan has been prepared 
for the Oclanturai reserve and a fourth* for Ayirang&L No regular 
working plans have yet been formed for other reserves in the dis- • 
trict, but the data required for their preparation are now being 
collected. 

The financial aspect of the Government forests of the district 

is shown in . the marginal 
statement. . During the last five 
years the forests have yielded 
a net revenue' of Rs. 4,07,142. 
The chief- sources of income 
are ‘the sale of fire wood, minor 
forest . produce, bamboos, 
sandalwood and timber and 
fees for crazing. About two- 
fifths or the expenditure is on 
establishments, and" tfie rest 
is : incurred for. .the extraction 
of forest .produce, the protection of the forests from fire and the / 
construction of roads, buildings, &6. The permanent, establish- 
meet consists of two District Forest officers, and usually one or 
two Assistant Conservators for training, .eight Rangers and *15 
•Foresters, besides 60 Forest Guards, and the clerical staff* and 


Year. 

Receipts. 

. 

Expen- } 
* diture. | 

. 1889-90 ... 

BS. 

1,54,477 

* .RS. 

95,976 

1890-91 

2,04,974” 

1,20,551 

1891-92 ■ \.\ 

2,18,851 

1,28,125 

1892-93 (April. 

2,49,573 

1;35,306 

1892 to June 



1893), 

1893-94 * ... 

1,86,475 

1,27,250 

Total . .*. 

10,14,350 

6,07,208 ! 


-peons. \ 

Considerable difficulty has been experienced in the efficient 

protection of the State forests, 

Offences against forest laws. . and the number of offences 

1890^91 • ■" "'.481 against forest laws shows a 

1891-92 .. ... !!! 629 large increase doling the past 

1893-94 ^ Apnl 1892 fc ° . Jghq1893 )’ ggg * five years. Much of this 

increase, however, is probably 
.more apparent than real, and the- advance in the number of cases’ 
may be ascribed to the yearly improvement in the protection of 
the forests; More than half the cases are .compounded for ji. 
money payment by the offenders. * . 
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CHAPTER XII. • ' * . 

SALT AND ABKARI REVENUE. 

* * * 

Not being a maritime district, there is no sea salt manufacture. CHAP* XII 
The district draws its supply of salt (1) from. th$ factories on the . Salt, * 
East Coast, principally the group of factories round Ennore and ’ 

Coveloiig in the Ohingleput district, Cuddalore in the South Arcot 
. district, Negapatam and Ved&ranyam in the Tan j ore district, and 
Levingepuram (Tuticorin) in. the Tinnevelly district ; and (2) from 
Bombay via Calicut. Salt educed in the process of the refinement 
of crude saltpetre was also used to a very small extent prior to’ 
the passing of Madras Act I ’of 1882 (which has been superseded 
by the present Madras Act IY of 1889). The quantity of salt 
. imported into the district by rail in* 1894-95, was about 400,000 • 

Indian rnaunds, of which about one half came from the Ohingleput 
factories, while 115,000 rnaunds came fnorn Bombay. This Bom- 
bay Balt' seems to hold the-field in Coimbatore town, but at most * 
places Madras salt competes with it with considerable success, as 
the relative quantities of the imports show. . 

The * only offences against the salt laws relate, to the illicit 
possession, of §alt educed in the process of mating or refining salt- 
petre from the alkaline earths which are common in the * district. 

The number of offences reported was 125 in 1893, but it fell to 33 
only in. 1895. * . ./ 

Closely connected with the administration of the salt revenue Saltpetre : 
is the manufacture of saltpetre, ydiick is Carried on to a consider- 
able extent. Crude saltpetre is obtained by a very primitive pro- 
cess ; the refined variety is obtained from the crude form by erys- . 
tallization. Eor both processes a licens’e is required., control being 
• necessary to prevent the evasion of the salt tax. The number of * 
crude saltpetre works and refineries, the licenses for which were in 
force on the 31st .March 1896, was 1,043 and 14, respectively. The w * 
quantity of refined saltpetre produced in the refineries in the same 
year was 4,84? rnaunds, and of salt educed 5,030 rnaunds. No 
information is available as to the quantity of crude saltpetre pro- 
duced, but 12,328 rnaunds were purchased in 1 895-96 by refiners. 

The people of the district have always been addicted to the use AbkXri. 
of' intoxicating liquors, so much so that Tipped ordered that all History, 
liquor shops* should be ‘abolished and toddy-producing trees cut 
down. The policy of the British Grovernment lias been to combine 
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revenue considerations with a primary regard for morality by 
heavily taxing the consumption of a detrimental luxury which' epuld 
not be entirely suppressed, and is summed up in the phrase. 4 the 
maximum of revenue with the minimum, of consumption/ The 
privilege of sale of country liquors was, from the commencement of 
the century, treated as a monopoly and let to farmers. ' Regulation ' 
I of 1808 sanctioned an alternative mode, viz., that of licensing 
outstills, the system adopted in Bengal; but it was not introduced * 
into this district, as, in the opinion of the then Revenue Board, the • 
interests of public ' order, morality and revenue were better served 
by entrusting the liquor supply of the country to men of respect- 
ability than to numerous petty dealers whose proceedings could not 
be carefully watched. This regulation did not contain any pro- 
visions for regulating the sale of toddy, but the right of sale of this 
liquor continued,- nevertheless, to be farmed out along with country 
spirits. Regulation I of 1820 rescinded Regulation I of 1808, and 
provided rules for the sale of toddy ; and w r as in its turn replaced * 
by Madras Acts III of *1864. and Y of 1879, and these -again were 
repealed by Madras Act I of 1886, which is still in force. 

The abk&ri revenue is derived (1) from the tax on arrack, 
(2) from the tax on toddy, and (3) from 'fees levied on licenses for 
the sale of European liquors and country-brewed beer, and from 
a variety of other fees, such as wholesale licenses, distillery licenses, 
warehouse licenses, refreshment-room licenses, &e. 

Until 1875 the arrack and toddy farms were leased out con- 
jointly, usually- by taluks, for triennial periods.* From 1859-60 to 
1869-70, 'however, the whole district was leased out in one farm 
to induce large capitalists* to take up the business, but, as the plan 
did not answer, *the taluk farms were reverted to at the end of that 
period. Until 1850 the selection of renters was made on a consid- 
eration of tenders received and subsequently of bids made at open 
auctions. The renter paid a fixed rent and could sell any quantity 
of liquor or. further the sale of one kind of liquor at the expense of 
another, e.g^ arrack at the expense of toddy. The only restriction 
imposed on him was that he should not sell below certain minimum 
.rates fixed by the Board,’ but even this was practically inoperative, 
as the minimum rates* were fixed without any reference to the 
strengths of liquor sold. The privilege of sub-renting almost every . 
shop was availed of by the renters, and practically every petty, 
shopkeeper had a still. Under this system Government had no 
means of gauging the consumption of liquors, <rf regulating the 
taxation, and controlling the traffic . so as to secure the object now 
aimed at,- viz., 4 the maximum of revenue with the minimum of 
consumption/ The farming system had accordingly in 1875-76 to 
•give way to what was called the ' improved excise system/ * Under 
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this system the exclusive privilege of manufacture and sale of CHAP. XII. 
country spirits for the whole district was assigned to a contractor Abk^ri. 
'selected- by tenders after public notification. Distillation was *sjstefcs— 
permitted only at the head-quarters of the district, £t which suffi- Arfaclr. 
cient guard and gauging establishments were maintained at the 
contractor’s expense. T)ie revenue was taken* in the shape of -an 
excise duty on each gallon issued at rates defined with reference to 
strength, and to guard against the contractor giving his attention * * 
only to the easily-managed portions of his farm, neglecting the 
outlying parts", it was' stipulated that he should guarantee a mini- ' 
mum revenue. In addition to the duty leviable at* the distillery, 
a surcharge of duty was made on liquor sold ir^ shops within the 
• limits of certain towns, where the consumption of liquor is high 
and the drinking classes can afford to pay'a higher duty than the 
rural population. The contractors were bound to keep accounts of 
receipts and disbursements and of manufacture and issue of liquors, 
to see that a sufficient number of hydrometers were supplied tp the 
shops for testing the strength sold so as to cheek dilution, to sell 
liquor only at the prescribed, strengths, and at prices between certain 
maximum and minimum limits, to use proper measures, and to • 
allow inspection of premises by officers df Government. The excise 
duty was at first fixed at Bs. 1-1 2,-0 and subsequently raised* to . 

Rs, 2. The contractor was expected to maintain the necessary 
establishment for the detection and suppression of illieit traffic in 
liquor. ’The* toddy farms were separated from those of arrack, as 
it was found that the tendency was for contractors to extend the 
sale of arrack at the expense of toddy, which is considered the rfiore 
wholesome beverage. * * 

The increase in the excise duty levied, and the heavy charges 
incidental to centralized manufacture, tended to enhance the prices 
of liquor* and decrease consumption. This, of course, would not* 
have been a regrettable result, if unaccompanied by an increase in 
illicit traffic, but on this question there are no data for forming an 
accurate judgment, as Government did not, till Madras Act I of . . 
1966 came into force, maintain any special establishments for the 
detection and prevention of illieit practices, but depended on the 
contractor doing the needful in this direction to protect his own 
interest. Nine years’ actual experience showed that the working 
, ' of^ the 4 improved excise system ? was not in all respects satisfactory, k 
principally by reason of the .too great size of the farms for men 
without local experience, undue economy in management, and 
insufficient* attention to the needs of outlying tracts. The mini- 
mum revenue guaranteed was intended to check the tendency to 
work only the easier areas, but as only large capitalists could take 
. up the farm and ^ive the necessary security, the competition lor 
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\ CHAP. XII. the farms was not effeetive^and the minimum revenue Was kept ak * 

I * absxri. a -low level. The rates of duty and the maximum and minimum 

1 * a * prices were fixed to a great extent on hypothetical data and did not ■ 

j Arrack. . * ' admit of the liquor being sold at prices sufficiently low to cope with 

illicit distillation. In fact the excise system. was found to he as 
rigid and inelastic ag the previous farming system was lax, and a 
„ change, in the direction of allowing free play to natural influences 
in determining the prices of liquor with reference to the circum- 
stances of each* locality, was felt, to be needed. A committee was 
appointed by Government in 1884 to consider the question ; and on 
their, recommendations very considerable changes were made in 
the system, * The privilege of manufacturing country spirits was- 
separated from that of sale ; the total revenue derivable by Govern-, a 
* ment being- taken partly* in the shape of a still-head duty on* liquor - 
issued from distilleries fixed sufficiently low to meet the circum- 
stances of all parts of the farms, and partly in the shape of fluctuat- * 
ing rents obtained by leasing out the privilege of sale. . The right 
of manufacture and supply for the whole district was assigned a® 
a monopoly, -the privilege of sale' being sold by taluk areas or even 
smaller divisions ; the vendors were bound to get them liquor from 
the monopoly distillers, who paid to Government a still-head duty. 

Tbfe taluk vendors established the* shops for retailing the liquor, 
except in -the town of Coimbatore where separate licenses for shops 
were t sold by Government, the interference of the taluk vendor 
being limited to supplying the shopkeepers with liquor at prices 
not exceeding a prescribed maximum limit. The^ shopkeepers 
wei% practically allowed to seB/at any prices they thought fit. In 
1886-87 the above system was abandoned for that known as the 
‘ private. distillery supply system/ Under this there is no exclu- 
sive privilege of -manufacture or supply. Licenses for distilleries 
for manufacturing and supplying, and for private warehouses for 
supplying, spirits are granted on payment of the prescribed annual 
■ fee (Es. 100 for a distillery and Es. 50. for a warehouse) to any * „ 
respectable person who is prepared to provide suitable buildings 
. and tp conform to the prescribed -conditions. . The privilege of sitle 
is separately * sold as before, w but the shops are sold separately 
throughout the district. The excise duty is Es. 4-6-0 per gallon 
b of proof spirit and Es. 8-1-0 * for spirit 30 degrees under proof. 

In addition to this duty the shopkeepers pay from 10 § annas a* 
gallon for spirit 30 degrees under proof. 

Arrack is distilled solely from j aggery, chiefly palmyra j aggery 
aided *by the bark of velvel (Acacia leucophlcea) ; one maund (25 lb.) 

°f jaggery is estimated to produce two gallons of ordinary spirit 
80 degrees under proof , “ - 
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The revenue on toddy was formerly obtained by the annual 
sale to the highest 'bidder of the right to -sell the beverage in each # 
taluk.-* Subsequently the farms were reduced in' size and what is 
known as the tree-tax system “has been established in the greater* 

■*-portion*of the district. Under this system a yearly or half-yearly 
fee is charged for every tree tapped* for toddy. . Licenses are issued 
on ' the application of a shopkeeper or renter, but a minimum 
number of trees (generally * fifteen) must be applied for before a 
license will be issued. The tax is Re. 1 a year for each palmyra 
•or date palm and Es. 1-8-0 per half year for a cocoanut". * 

. This system is at present in force in the whole of the district 
.except the Kolleg&l taluk and the T&lav&di firka of the Satya- 
mangalam* taluk ; in fhese latter tracts there is no fee lor tapping 
and only the right of vend' is sold. In ; all taluks the number of 
sho^s for the sale of toddy is limited and. their location cannot be 
altered except with the Collector’s sanction. The shops ar#sold 
separately throughout the district* 

The toddy drunk .is usually that of the cocoanut tree, but 
palmyra toddy is" also consumed. The latter is chiefly drawn from 
,N ovember “to *May ; cocoanut toddy is drawn all the year round. 

The revenue from the sale of foreign liquor is- derived from 
rentals determined .by auction in the ease. of tavern licenses 
licenses for the retail sale of foreign liquor to be consumed on the . 
premises), and" from fixed fees in the case of licenses for hotels, 
refreshment-rooms, wholesale shops and shops where the liquor * 
is -not to bq drunk on the premises. Country-spirits excised at 
the rate of duty leviable on imported spirits are treated -as foreign 
spirits. • 

The monopoly of the retail sale of opium and of the manu- Opium . 
•facture and sale of intoxicating drugs prepared from opium is sold 
by auction on the farming system, and the farmers either import 
.the. drug themselves or obtain it. from licensed Importers. A 
license to import is- granted by the* Board of Eev.enue on the ^ m 

recommendation of the Collector, and the consignment on arrival in 
the district is checked by some responsible revenue officer before 
being passed for .sale to farmers and licensed vendors. 

There is no. restriction on the possession and transport of Hemp drugs, 
intoxicating drugs made from the hemp ’plant, .but only persons' 
licensed* by the Collector, are permitted to sell them. The number • 
of licenses to be issued in each district is fixed annually by the* 

Board of .Revenue on the recommendation of the, Collector, and the . , 

licenses as thus determined Are' then sold by public auction. , • * 

The number of arr&ek shops has fallen from 732 in 1888-89 to 
536 in 1892-93. • Each 'shop has now to* supply an area of 14*7 


Shops. 
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OHAP. xii. square toiles containing a population of 3,740 persons, the average 
AbkIrj. for the presidency being an area of 10*2 square miles aiid apopula- 

Shop~ tion The number of' toddy shops was 1,120 in 1868-89, 

but it had fallen to 946 m _ 1892-98. The area to each shop .is 8*3 
square miles against the presidency average of 6*5 square miles, 
and the mean population is *2*119, which is 289 more than the 
provincial average. The number of shops for the sale of opium 
and intoxicating drugs has been almost stationary and is now 21. 

Consumption. • The statistics of consumption are imperfect, as/ no record is # 
kept of the quantity of toddy drunk, and in Coimbatore toddy is 
. * . ^ the favourite drink with most of the labouring clashes. The con- 

sumption of arrack during each of the five years ending with 

# . 1892-93 is shown in the appended statements. In 1891-92 there 
* was* a great fall in the^quantity consumed, which was evidently 

due to the unfavourable character of the season. The average 

* annual consumption per head ©f the population is about one-fiftieth 
of a gallon of spirit of proof strength, which is much smaller than 
the rate found in most other districts of the presidency. The 
figures for the several taluks exhibit striking differences/ In Coim- 
batore, Karfir and Kolleg&l, the average is high, being about one- 

• ■ . . fortieth of a gallon, while in Bhav&ni and Polldchi it" less than 

one-hundredth of a gallon. The quantity of opium and its pre- 
parations sold during the five years ending with 1892-93 was 

* about 600 pounds per annum or about *012 of a tola per head # of the 
population. Statistics of the consumption of intoxicating drugs 
are ndt available, but the amount is known to be very small. 

Revenue, * The total abk&ri revenue of the district, including the revenue. 

. * from, opium and intoxicating drugs, is 5f lakhs of rupees, of which 
lakhs are derived from arrack, 3£ lakhs from toddy, Rs. 16,000 * 
from foreign spirits and Rs. 6,000 from opium, and the rest from 
various miscellaneous sources. The incidence of arrack revenue is 

* * 1 anna and 10 pies per head, while that of toddy is 2 annas and 7 

* ** pies, or a total of 4 annas and 5 pies. The retail price of .liquor 

fluctuates a good deal, but it is probably not, more on an average 
than 25 per cent, in excess of the tax, so that the 4 drink bill 7 of 
the district comes to about 5| annas per head per annum. .This 
is trifling when compared with the expenditure on intoxicating 
. liquors in the United Kingdom, which was estimatecfio be £3-12-3 
.per inhabitant in 1893. t . 

Offence*. ’ The number of offences against abkdri laws shows a steady 
increase during the five years ending with 1892-93. . The number 
reported in the last year was 1,365 and the proportion of convic- 
tions obtained was_ so high * as 96 per cent. The offences consist 
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far the most part of cases of illicit distillation of arrack, possession 
and sale of illicit * spirits, illicit manufacture of toddy, and illicit 
transport and unlicensed sale of spirits and toddy. 

A combined agency for the prevention of offences against the 
salt -and the abkdri laws is now employed in the district, as is the 
case everywhere throughout the presidency. For administrative 
purposes the district is divided into three circles, Coimbatore, 
Bhav&ni and Erode, each in charge of an inspector, assisted by a 
number -of sub-inspectors, petty officers and peons. The annual 
cost of the total preventive force employed in the" district is 
Es. 64,536. * ■ 

Statement showing the AbMri Revenue of the Coimbatore District 
# for the five years 1888-89 to 1892 - 93 . 



Kevenue derived from 

Year. 

Arrack. 


Miscel- 

laneous. 

Opium. 

Total. 

1888- 89* 

1889- 90 

1-890-91 ; 

1891- 92 ... ! 

1892- 93 ... 

RS. 

. 2, 32-, 190 
2,36,268 
2,63,611 
1,99,978 
2,01,503 

RS. 

3,02,113 

3,03,497 

3,23,797 

3,37,079 

3,44,976 

RS. 

4,834 

34,897 

16,861 

11,158 

13,582 

RS. . 

503 
1,246 
* 1,663 
4,953 
3;931 

RS. 

. ' 4,800- 
4,625 
5,676 
7,965 
6,415* 

RS. 

“ 5,44,440 
5,80,533 
6,11,608 
5,61,133 
5,70,407 

Total ... ! 

11,33,550 

16,11,462 

81,332 

12,296 

29,481 

28,08,121 

Average ... 

2,26,710 ; 

3,22,293 

16,266 

2,459 ! 

' 5,896 

5,73,624* 


Statement showing the sates of Arrack y §c. y in SJiojps . 
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60 degrees 
under proof. 

Total reduced 
to proof 
strength. 

| ' % 

? • 1888-89 ... i 

1 1889-90 ”... J 

j 1890-91 ... 

! 1891-92 

j 1892-93 

] Total ... 

! Average ... 

i * 

NO. 

732 

586 

1 560 

1 478- 
! 536 

i. - . - 

NO. 
1,120 
1,044 . 
938 
945 
j 946 

NO. 

* 25 
24 
24 
24 * 
21 

GALS. ‘ 

35,879 

32,895 

28,825 

1 21,619 
26,296 

GALS. 

24,920 

22,692 

24,276 

14,951 

14,852' 

GALS, j GALS. 

... ! 46,148 

! 42,201 
... : 40,053 

... ! .27,760 

... | 31,433 

: ■■■■'. 

LBS. 

470 

640 

520 

. m 

750 

2,892 

4,993 

118 

145,514 ^ 

1 101,691 . 

... | 187,095 

3,000” 

I 578 

999 

24 

; 29,103 

20,338 

L , ' ■ ' 

... ! 37,619 

| - 600 
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.• CHAPTER XIII. 

INCOME-TAX AND STAMP REVENUE. 


CHAP; xiil. The revenue from the tax on incomes shows a steady * increase : 

Income-tax. * . . * ’during, the last five years. •In 

1888-S9 the number of persons 
assessed to the "tax 1,588/ 
and the assessment levied on 
them amounted to Rs. 33,575. 
In the following year the num- 
ber of assessees rose to 1,659, 
and the amount of the tax ad- 
vanced by*. Rs. 2,381. The 
-figures for .*1890-91 show a 
i - marked increase in the number ' 
assessees as well as in the . 
* amount of the tax. Since then there has been a steady increase in 

* . both, and in 1892-93 the number of persons finally assessed was * 

- r 2,097, the amount paid By them being Rs. 48,619. ' • 

Incidence o£ Tn 1892-93 one person, in every 956 of the district population 
t&e tax. * wag asseg g e( i against one in 577 for the presidency as a whole 
exclusive of the capital* town. It should be remembered in com 
* sidering these figures that incomes derived from agriculture, are 
not taxable, and that agriculturists form 58*67 per *eent. of the 
total population. The incidence of the tax was 4*7 pies per head, 
the average for the presidency, exclusive of the capital town, being • 
8*2 pies. If the incidence of income-tax can be taken as a measure 
of the wealth of a district, then Only two districts in the presidency, 
viz., Gfanj&m and South Arcot, are poorer than Coimbatore, In 
the adjoining district of Salem the average incidence per head of 
population is slightly under 5 pies? 

Calculating the incidence on the actual number of tax-payers, ' 
it is found that the tax per head of assessee in Coimbatore amounts * 
to Rs. 23-2-11, the average for %11 districts being Rs. 24-14-7. 

; .We may next take only the tax on' the general population, ie. 9 
exclude from account the incomes of companies, servants of Groy» *-* 
enment, local bodies, • &c 7 and incomes derived froin public 



Amount of tax. j 

. ' 1 

Year. 

• 

• Humber 
assessed. 

Total 

assessment. 

1888-89 ... 

I,o33 

• M. 
33,575 

1889-90 ... 

1,659 

35,956 

41,037 

1890-91 

..1,880 

1891-92 ... 

1,973 

43,452 ! 

1892-93 ... 

. 2,097 

| ' 48,619 i 


• #* 
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. • * 

securities. On this basis the incidence of the tax is 3 pies per qhap. XIII. 
head. The inoidenee varies, a good deal in different taluks as Income-tax. 
shown below:- ' i h0 iteof 

* fcbe -tax. 


i 


! 


} 

JThe ineidenee is very low in PolMchi,* Satyamangalam. and . 

Erode. • * * 

There are altogether 1,568 assessees of this class ('/.r., assessed • 
under part IY of the schedule), and of these 879, or 56*06 per 
*. cent*, Have incomes below Rs* 750, while 251 more have' a yearly 

* revenue of less than Rs. 1,000. This leaves 438 persons, or 27*93 • 
per cent., with assessable incomes' over Rs. 1,000, and of these again 

* all but 78 have less than Rs. 2,000 a year. There are 62 persons 

with incomes between Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 5,000 a year, 10 with 
incomes between Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 10,000, five -with incomes 
ranging from Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 20,000, and only. one .with an 
annual income of. between Rs. 20,000 and Rs. 30,000. Put in" . * 
a proportional form, 72*1 per cent, have taxable incomes below 
thousand' rupees * a year, 22*9 per cent, between one* and two 
thousand rupees, 4*0 per cent, ‘between two. thousand and five 
thousand, 0*6 percent, between five and ten thousand and 0*4 per - ' 

cent, ten thousand rupees and ovhr. These figures indicate the 
absence of great individual wealth, and the same feature is observed * 
throughout the presidency.. V / - /.v 

The tax is eollected withput much, difficulty and without hard- Collection of 
ship' to the tax-payers'. Lx 1888-89, 687 persons failed to pay the ’ the tax * 
tax. -within the time allowed, but only 16 defaulters neglected to 
pay after receipt of a formal notice of demand, and in no year did 
the number of defaulters at this stage exceed 19, while the amount 
of the arrears was a little under Rs. 200. The number of initial 
defaulters during the last five years shows a steady increase, the ' 
number in 1892-93 being' 1,148, or 54*74 per cent, of the total 


" * * Taluk. 

' • . . .. 

Incidence per bead 
of population. * 

Incidence per bead 
of assessee. ■ 

Bhavani ... 

* - 

RS. A. P. 

0 0 2-0 ’ 

• ES. A. P. 

■ 21 12 “2 

Coimbatore . 

6 0. 6*1 - 

28 9 7 

■DMrapuram ... . 

0 0 2*1 

15 3 0 

Erode ... * 

o o 1:6 

16 0 0 

Kar&r ... .... . ... ... * ... 

0 0 3*2 

19 4 0 

Kolleg&l ... ... 

0 0 4*6 

14 3 10 * 

Palladam h • ... 

* 0 0 2*9 

19 2 7 * 

Pollachi-... ... 

o o ro. 

* 14 15 O 

Satyamangalam ... ’ ... 

0 0 1*7 

13 0 3 

Udamalpet .... ... 

0 0 4*7 

! 28 12 1 

| 

| . ■ ■ Total ... 

1 - 

: o o -3*o. 

so s e. 
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number of assessees. Of the sum of Es. 17,409 that had to be . 
recovered by process in the same year, Es. 16,938 were paid up on 
the mere presentation, of demand notices in 881 cases, and no 
distraint notices' were issued. In none of the five years was the 
property of defaulters actually sold for realization of the arrears 
due by them. The charges incurred in the collection of t*he tax * 
were Es. 74 in 1892-93, and this sum represents the commission 
paid to companies for collecting the tax payable by their, servants. 
The total amount of the charges is only 0*15 per cent, of the 
assessment, as the collection is done by the ordinary Land Revenue 
establishment. • * * 


Statistics of stamp revenue are compiled" for periods, of three 

years, and the marginal state- 


• Period. 


Revenue. 


1884-85 to 1886-87 
1887-88 to 1889-9.0 
1 $90-91 to 1892-93 


7,03,885 

7,67,966 

8,69,108 


menfr shows the revenue for 
the three most recent periods. 
The receipts from this source 
exhibit a steady increase, the . 
average annual income during the last triennial period being Es. 
2,89,703. Of this sum Rs. 1,50,428 is derived fipm court-fees and 
Es. 1,37,862 from the sale of non-judicial stamps ; the small 
balance of Es. 1,413 consists of miscellaneous items. • 


The incidence of stamp revenue per head of the population is * 
2 annas and 4 pies a year, and only in Gran j dm, Yizagapatam, 
Anantapur, North Areot, Salem and South Areot is the incidence * 
lower than this. The ratios to the population of income-tax and 
stamp revenue do not agree so closely as would be expected. 
The number of licensed stamp Vendors in the district iri 1892-93 
was 170, .or one to every 11,793 of the population and to every. 46 
square* miles of area; ' . “ 
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CHAPTER XIV. • . _ - ' • * * . ' ‘ 

SPECIAL- FUNDS AND' ENDOWMENTS. 


•Under the head of * Special Funds 9 are included (I) the Tillage CHAP. XIV. 
Service Fund, (2) The Cattle Pound Fund and (3) The Irrigation Seecial 
Cess Fund: * These wild be noticed seriatim. * F uNPS < 

Before the introduction of the Tillage Cess Act (IT of 1864), The Village ’ 
village officers in the revenue and police* departments were remun- 
erated by fees, partly in. money, partly in kind, paid by the ryots its origin, 
direct ta the officers entitled to them. Much difficulty was often 
experienced in collecting the fees and it was, therefore, considered . • 
expedient to abolish all fees and substitute a * money cess in their 
stead. Act IT of 1864 (Madras) was accordingly passed, authoriz- 
ing Government to impose a money cess on all holders of land 
irt districts or parts of districts to which the Act was extended. The 
proceeds of this, cess were , to be devoted to the payment of the 
•village servants employed on revenue, and police duties within the . 
village or group of villages in which the cess was imposed. The Act „ 

was brought into force in the Coimbatore district in 1888, and the 
village cess was levied from fasli 1298. • 

The above Act has since been repealed by Madras Act IV of 
189,3. Under the latter, as under the former Act,, a cels based on 
the land assessment and water- tax is levied in order to meet the 
cost of village service* The earlier enactment was so worded as to 
imply that the cess could be levied only in lieu of any fees, contri- 
butions and allowances that might have been recognized by local 
custom as payable to village officers. The 'present Act, while pro- 
viding for the levy of a cess in all areas whether or not the pay- 
ment* of fees to village servants had previously been a matter of* 
custom, provides that a uniform rate of cess shall be imposed 
throughout the area to which the Act is applied. This rate is deter- . * 

mined from time to time by Government so as to cover when taken 
with other receipts, the probable annual expenditure ; it is also 
provided that in no case should the charge on this account exceed 
o$e anna in every rupee of assessment and water-tax. The other 
receipts above alluded to, are chiefly made up of Government con- 
tributions equal in amount (as provided likewise by law*) -to the * 
cess collections. The proceeds of the cess and the contributions 
from general revenues constitute the fund for the remuneration of 
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village servants in the ryotwari tracts- of the presidency. This . 
remuneration is on a fixed and uniform scale, applicable, with 
but slight variations, to all districts. The new Act was brought 
into force from ,1st Oftbber 1893. * 

The* marginal table 'gives’ statistics of the receipts and charges 

of the fund. The large increase ; 
in 1889-90 is due to the fact that 
the old Village Cess Act was" in- 
operation during the whole of 
that year, while in the previous ’ 
year it was in force; only during 
a portion of it. "'A very large 
proportion of the receipts is from 
the village cess, the receipts from 
• this source amounting to Rs. 
1,87,000 in 1892-93, The cess is collected, along with fhe land 
.revenue. . - 

The expenditure is chiefly on account p of the salaries of village 
servants. The balance to the credit. of the fund on the 31st March 
1893 was Rs. 75,420. The closing balance of 1888-89 was 
Rs. 93,146. ‘ . • ‘ * 

As a preliminary to the introduction of the Village Cess Act; 
the village establishments in the district were revised,’ the general 
principles on which the revision’ was based being as. follows. The 
total number of Government and in&m villages in the. district was 
reduced by amalgamating the smaller ones to 812, of wliich 481 
were single' villages and 351 groups of villages. Theindm villages 
were* clubbed with the adjacent Government villages. The number 
of kamams was reduced from 990 to 860 and the number .of mrmsifs 
/from 1,154 to 814. Prior to the revision there* were 1,690 talai- 
ydris, but the number was cut down at the revision to 1,531. . The ■ 

' number of nirgantis was nearly doubled, while that of vettis was 
reduced by t more than one half. The * revised establishments were * 
* fixed with reference to the requirements of the several villages , 
instead of solely with- reference* to the assets available, in each. 
/The lowest pay of the kaniam and munsif was fixed at Rs. 8 and 
Rs. 5, respectively, and the highest- at Rs. 15 and Rs. 10. The 
assistant fearnam was allowed from Rs. 6 to Rs. 10 and the mom- 
gar from Rs. 5 to Rs. 8; The vettis, talaiydris and nirgantis were 
to be paid uniformly at the rate of Rs. 3 per mensem. 

The grading of the village establishment? referred to above was 
based o» the amount of the beriz or land revenue demand of the 
village. The subjoined statement shows the establishment allowed 
for each class or grade of villages ; — ‘ • 


; . 1 

Year,* i Beceipts. ] 

i * i 

-Charges. 

: RS. 

1888- 89 ... ; 87,434 1 

1889- 90 ... 2,85,565 1 

•1890-91 ... J 2,46,245 
*1891-92....! 2,57,860 
1892-93 ... .2,64,618 

RS. 

344 

2,90,947 

2,53,138 

2,60,409 

2,64,460 
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One talafydri was allowed for every village containing between* 
200 and 2,000 inhabitants, and an. additional one for every addi* 
•tional 1,500. of* the population, or fraction, of that number. ; A 
ni^ganti was given for villages' with a wet dyakat of from 100 to 
600 acres, and an- extra one was allowed’ for every additional 500 
acres or fraction thereof. The above scale had, however, to be- 
departed from in the case of certain villages, the circumstances of 
which demanded a special treatment. . In 16 villages it was neces- 
sary to allow an extra monigar to provide for the proper. distribu- 
* tion of wife? froln the channels and to .take charge of the korambus 
or head-works for directing the river water into the channels where 
such korambus;were* situated at such a distance from the village 
that they could not be attended to by*#the ordinary staff ; -or where 
the work that the proper number of monigars had to do in collect- * 
ing the assessment, . which fell to their share, was considered, to be 
so great that' they had not time to look after the. channel works, * 
In one ‘‘village also an extra nirganti was provided for the same" 
•piirpose* Iii two towns two extra monigars were provided because 
the civil work in them was considered to be sufficient, to occupy 
their .time without leaving leisure for ‘collection work The village 
of DhdrApuram-, the - beriz of which is more than Bs. 23,000, was 
allowed a third karnani. . Lastly, a separate talaiyari was allowed 
in the ease of 23 villages, which had a population of less than 200 
inhabitants each, on the ground that the inhabitants were subject 
to great danger from -wild beasts. 

The total annual cost of the village establishments, according to 
•the revision^ amounted to Bs. 2.60 7 4dS against Bs, 1 ? 34 ? 020 ? the? 
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Pound Fund. 


Year. * 

i 

| Receipts; 

Charges. 

I 

i 

** 1 

£ ! R&« 

RS. * 

! 1888-89 

13,457 

13, 704 

! 1889-90 

15,314 

17,400 

r 1890-91 

16,368 

13,605 

’i 1891-92 

... '• 14,087 

14,550 

! 1892-93 

I 

12,758 

I 

10,232 


CHAP. xiv. .eharge incurred on that account prior to the revision. The revised 
Special establishments were entertained from 1st January 1889. . - 

The revision, however, is by no means complete, as several 
changes have since been found necessary. * 

The receipts and charges of the Pound Fund are shown on the . 

margin. The average income 
from this source during the five 
years ending 31st March 1893 
was Rs. 14,397, and the average 
expenditure during the same ' 
period amounted to Rs. 13,898. 
The balance to the credit of 
1 the fund at the end of the 
year was Rs. 6,6.57 : the open- 
ing balance of 1888-89 was Rs. 4,168. 

The number of pounds rose from 611 at the beginning of the 
year 1889-90 to 631: in 1892-93., During the latter year 19 * 
pounds were abolished, while li were newly opened: the total 
number of pounds at the end of the year thus fell to 626. Of 
these 467, or about 75, per cent., were in good repair, the corre- 
sponding proportion for* the presidency as a whole being 79 per 
cent. Again, out* of the total number of pounds 283, or 45 per 
cent., were provided with both feeding racks and wnter-troughs, 
but for the whole presidency the ratio is as high as 79 per cent. 
Lastly, 220 pounds, or about 35 per cent., -are roofed structures, 
while for the presidency the ratio is 50 per cent. > . * * . 

The only other special fund in the district is the Irrigation Cess 
Fund. It originated in a scheme proposed by tine Collector ■ in ... 
1864 and 1865 and sanctioned by Government in G.O., No. 2810, 
dated 16th November* 1865. It is levied only in the Erode, 
Satyamangalam, Karfir . and Coimbatore taluks, at varying rates. 
The proceeds* are applied to maintaining the water establishment, 
and to the construction and repair of temporary dams, &c. 

The receipts from this fund 
amounted'* to Rs. 15,504 in 
1892-98, and the charges to 
Rs. 18,933. . Statistics for the 
last five years are given in the 
margin.. The balance at. the * 
beginning of tho year 1888-89 
amounted to Rs. 26,196, while 
the closing balance of 1892-93’ 
was Rs. 25,866, , ' ’ / ■ * ‘ 


Irrigation 
Cess Fund. 


Year, •# 

j Receipts. 

Expen- 

diture. 


1 

RS. 

■ w R'S. 

1888-89 

i : 18,909 
!. 21,247 

16,148 

' 1889-90 

f 17,898 

* 1890-91 

17,590- 

. 21,524 

1891-92 

i 23,121 

19,437 

1892-93 

I 15,504 

18,933 

V : . i 
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The public endowments in this district are either grants of money CHAP. XIV. 
or endowmentsVin land. Statistics of the extent of lands endowed Endowments 
are not available,, but their value is "estimated at Es. 4^439 ; they* ' 

are set apart 'for the support of choultries under private manage- 
ment. The amount annually granted for the support of religious 
institutions is Es. 52,995. The endowments for charitable insti- 


tutions are as follows 

KS. 

10 Chatrams . , V, 1,526 

1 Langarkhana . .. . . , v . . 1,000 . 

19 Dispensaries .. . , . . 2,873 

3 Municipal chatrams .. .. ,.276 

' 50 Local Fund chatrams ... " . . ,, 4^764 


Total . / 10,489 


It will be seen from the above statement that the. Government * 
.contributes a sum of Es. 5,040 annually towards the maintenance 
of 50 Local Fund chatrams and 3 municipal chatrams in the dis- 
trict. . The origin of this grant is briefly as fellows : — 

It appears that during the time of the Collector, Mr. William 
Garrow,. indm lands were set apart for the due maintenance and 
upkeep of the chatrams then actually built and open to travellers, 
as well as of those proposed to be thereafter built at certain locali- 
ties. In 1850 the number of chatrams constructed by private * "# • 
individuals was thirty-one, endowed with indm lands assessed at 
Es. 5,178. There were also * forty -seven chatrams constructed by 
Government, or made over to it by private individuals, and the 
annual assessment of the indms originally allotted for these insti- * . 
tutions amounted to Es. 8,934. On the recommendation of the 
Collector, Mr. E. B. Thomas, the Government resumed all the 
in&m lands to the value of Es. 6,163 set apart for chatrams pro- 
posed to be erected at certain localities, but not actually built, as 
well as the .in&ms assessed #at Es. 8,934 granted for the chatrams* 
under the management of Government. It, however, sanctioned 
the continuance of the in&rn lands to the reduced value of Es. 4,43§ 
for private chatrams and granted a money allowance of Es. 4,630 
for the Government chatrams in lieu of’ the resumed in&ms. Of 
the 47 chatrams comprised under the latter head, those at Coonoor, 
Aravangh&t, Barliydr and Ootacamund, - which were endowed with * 
an annual . grant of Es. 444, ceased to belong to this district on 
the constitution of the Nilgiris into a separate district in 1868, and 

' RS> the chatrams noted in the mar- 

Chatram at fJnjainr 84 gin having fallen into decay, 

Do. at W6Iav&r ... ... 108 . , n* * 

their grants were discontinued, 

a g 


n. 
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while those for the Tirruppur and Nanniyur chatrams were trans- 
ferred to the ehatram at Mandrip&laiyam and Karur respectively, 
so that thor number of chatrams which remained and continued to 
receive the grant, amounting to Es. 3,994, was 41. To this number 
were added twelve others which were allowed a sum of Es. 1,008 
per annum for their upkeep. On the ehatram at Karapp&laiyam 
falling into decay, its establishment costing to Es. 84 was trans- 
ferred to the H&ssanhr ehatram, and an increase of Es. 38 was t 
sanctioned to the ehatram at Saty amangalam . Thus the total . 

number of chatrams was 53, with an aggregate money allowance 
of Es. 5,040. Of these, the two chatrams at. Erode and the one at 
Karfir, with their endowments, were made over to the respective ♦ 
municipalities, while the rest were transferred to the Local Fund 
Board in 1871, on the distinct understanding that the endowments 
attached to them were also to be transferred with them. 

The LangarkMna at Coimbatore is a very old institution. 

Until very recently it was maintained from the proceeds of certain 
in&m lands in Mudav&ndi Saty amangalam village in the Erode 
taluk. The endowment was originally established by the Hindu 
kings, and subsequently confirmed by Tippoo, for the support of 
thirty-two cripples of the VelMla or agrieidtural caste in ' Erode 
and the adjacent taluks/ The whole village of Mudavandi Satya- 
mangalam in Erode was at first allotted to the institution upon 
a j6di or quit-rent of half the Government assessment; but on 
the district coming into the possession of the British Government, * 
the village was resumed and the endowment was subsequently 
commuted for a grant of land to the value of half the revenue of 
the village, or Es. 1,193-14-5 per annum, the proceeds to be. 
enjoyed in shares by the thirty-two mudavdnSis or cripples and 
forty-two kdlddis or able-bodied men who were in attendance on 
them. In course of time, the original objects of the charity were 
neglected ; the kdlddis dissipated the revenues, or alienated the 
lands, reducing the proper number %f the recipients ; and the 
mudamndis themselves, with the connivance of the village and 
taluk officers, took part in these frauds. The Collectors endeav- 
oured to meet these evils by resuming the alienated portions of. 
the mams between the years 1837 and 1842; but the resumptions 
being imperfect, had no effect in actually checking the abuses. 

It was, therefore, proposed in 1850 that the lands should be 
finally resumed by Government, and that a sum equivalent. to their 
annual average value devoted to the maintenance of a Langar- 
kMna or alms-house, mudavdndis or lame persons haying the pref- 
erence among claimants for relief* In order to save the cost of 
erecting a new building, a large tobacco godown in a central spot 
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near the present taluk office at Coimbatore was appropriated to 
the purpose, and the charity . was ordered to be conducted fora 
term of years upon the actual receipts from the Tillage year by 
year, the question of assigning a fixed money allowance being 
left for subsequent Jeonsjderation. On the representation of the* 
Board of Revenue in 1862, the Government modified this order 
and sanctioned the continuance of the in&m lands originally allot- 
ted* for the institution. 

The management of this charitable institution was transferred 
to the Municipal Council of Coimbatore in 1871. For nearly six- 
teen years it continued to be supported by the proceeds of mim 
lands in Mudav&ndi Satyanlangalanr village in the Erode taluk, 
the revenues being collected without authority by the tahsildar of 
that taluk on behalf of the Coimbatore Municipal Council, and 
the provisions of Act II* of 1864 being wrongly applied when 
necessary. The irregularity of this procedure was brought to the 
notice of Government in 1886, and the municipal council was 
asked to arrange for the collection of the main revenue by private 
agency. The council urged that it would be put to considerable 
difficulty and expense by collecting through private agency, and 
the Government thereupon directed in 1887 the resumption of the 
in&m and the disbursement to the council in lieu thereof of a net 
beriz deduction of Rs. 1,000 per annum. 

There are no endowments for educational institutions or for the 
maintenance of irrigation works. Statistics of the grants made to 
Br&hmans are not available. 
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• CHAPTER XV/' 

.THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE, ‘ 


CHAP. XV. Foe some years after the district passed into*the possession of 
Civil the British, ‘there were no regular Courts of justice established ; 

Justice, Collector disposed of all matters of a judicial nature, whether 

Givil Courts, civil or criminal arising within the district. 

• In 1806 a Zilla Court was established at Dh&r&puram under 
Regulations II and III of 1802 with, Jiowever; very limited, 

. powers, and the judicial powers of the Collector were abolished. 
A Sudder Amin and Mufthi Sudder Amin’s Courts were at the same 
time established. The Judge of the Zilla Court -was assisted by 
* Native Conunissioners, and appeals lay from him to. the Provincial 

Court at Trichinopoly. These Commissioners were empowered to 
hear suits up to Rs’ 80; and were remunerated by fees at the rate * 
of I anna per rupee on the value of the suits filed b.efore them. 
In 1816 the Zilla and Pandit and Mufthi Sudder Amin’s Courts 
^ere transferred from DMr&puram to Coimbatore, and they eon- 
# tinned up to 1822, when they were abolished and the district 

included within the jurisdiction of the Salem Court. It continued 
under this Court up to 1826. In 1827 a Court styled ‘The 
Auxiliary Court,’ presided over by an 4 Assistant Judge,’* was 
established under Regulations I and II of 1827, as jtlso a Sudder 
Amin’s Court, the Assistant Judge having the same ‘civil powers 
as the Zilla Judge. The regular appeals from the original 
* decisions of the Assistant Judge lay, in suits up to Re. 1,000, to 
the Zilla' Court at Salem, and in suits above 1,0.00 rupees to the 
Provincial Court at Trichinopoly. > ■ ' ■ 

* The Sudder Amin assisted the J udge in disposing of appeals 

. referred to him from the decrees of the Mtmsifs. ■ * 

The 4 Commissioners’- Courts ’ were abolished by Regulation 
IV of 1816, and ‘ Munsifs’ Courts ’ were established in4heir stead 
at Coimbatore, Udamalpet, and Oheyur. * 

About 1828 the Zilla Court* at Seringapatam having beeii 
abolished, Koll^gdl with one Munsif was added to the Coimbatore 
' district, • # ‘ 
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In 1840 a Munsif s Court was established at Ootaeamund, the CHAP. XY. 
civil administration of which was till then conducted bj a Military v Civil 
4 Court of Requests.’ *■ : ■ • J ustic e. . 

In 1843, when Act YII of 1843 was introduced, Bhavani * and Civil Courts. 
Kariir, which til] then had been subject to the Zilla Court* of 
Salem, were transferred to this district witli a Munsif s Court at 
each station, making in all seven, Munsifs’ Courts, vlz : , Coimbatore, 

Udamalpet, Cheyur, Kollegal, Ootaeamund j Karur, and Bhav&ni. 

In 1866 the Bhavani and Cheyfir Courts were abolished, and, 
in their stead, one Court was established at Erode v 

By Act YII of 1843 the 4 Auxiliary Court ’ was abolished ancl 
a 4 Civil and Sessions Court ’ was established in its stead, as were, 
also *the Principal Sudder Amin’s and Mufthi Sudder Amin’s 
Courts in addition to the already existing Sudder Amin’s Court, 
which was thenceforward styled the Hindu Sudder Amin’s 
Court.’ The Principal Sudder Amin’s jurisdiction extended over 
suits up to Rs. 10,000 in value, and that of the other Courts up to 
Rs. 2,500. * • 

About 1847 the 4 Hindu Sudder Amin's Court ’ was abolished, 
in 1862 that of the Mufthi Sudder Amin, and in 1863 that of the 
Principal Sudder Amin. 

A temporary Principal Sudder Amin’s Court was established 
in 1864 for the purpose of clearing off arrears which had accumu- 
lated, and this again was abolished in 1865. 

Another similar Court was established at* .Karur in January ' 

. 1873?, and was in turn abolished in 1874. 

The Principal Sudder Amin, whose Court was abolished in 
1863, had criminal powers up to two years’ imprisonment and a - 
fine of Rs. 200, and the Mufthi and Hindu Sudder Amins could 
dispose of cases punishable with six months’ imprisonment. , The 
Munsif s Court • at Ootacamund was abolished in 1855, and a , 
Principal Sudder Amin’s Court was established in its stead. This 
.was again converted into a Subordinate Judge’s Court in 1858. 

The latter Court continued up to 1863,* the Sessions Judge of 
Coimbatore holding sessions there when necessary. 

In 1863 the Sub-Court was abolished, and a 4 Oiyil and Ses-* 
sions Court ’ was established in its stead. 

In 1868 the Nilgiris were constituted into* a separate district 
and placed under a Judicial Commissioner. They were again 
included, for judicial purposes only, in the Coimbatore district by 
Madras Act II of 1881, and placed under a District Magistrate, * 
who was constituted an additional Sessions Judge with power to 
try all offences not, punishable with death or transportation for life. 

'A Subordinate- Judge was at the same time established with 
■ jurisdiction over the Nilgiri district, and with power to try small 
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CHAP. XV. causes up to Es. 500. In 1873 the Civil and Sessions Court, 
Civil " established at Coimbatore under Act 'VII ol 1843, underwent a 
. Justice. 0 k an g e in designation, and is now called the District and Sessions 


Civil Courts. Court, 


Village 

Munsifs. 


District 

Munsifs. 


# At present the ordinary ' Civil Courts 1 * in this district are of 
three grades: (1) Village Mmisifs Court, (2) District Munsif s 
Court, (3) the District Court. • 

The. first are petty Courts presided over by officers called 
Village Munsifs. There are 819 Village Munsifs, of whom, on an 
average of five years (1888-92), .286 exercise civil jurisdiction, 
trying an average aggregate of 5,536 suits per annum ; in 1892 
the number ^as 5,821. Village* Munsifs are appointed by* the 
Collector, and were empowered by Regulation IV of 1816 to hear, 
try, and determine such suits as might be brought before them for 
the recovery of sums of money and other kinds of personal 
property, the amount or value of which did not exceed Rs. 10 ; 
but they were prohibited from taking cognizance of any suit for 
damages on account of personal injury -and the like, or of. suits 
in which they or their servants or dependents were personally 
interested, or in which the defendants were not actually resident 
within the limits of their jurisdiction. Madras Act IV of 1888 
has raised the suit value to Rs. 20 and has otherwise affected the 
Village Munsifs? jurisdiction and procedure. As arbitrators they 
can determine suits up to a value of Rs. 200. Under Madras 
Act I of 1889, the pecuniary limit of jurisdiction is .fixed at 
Rs. 20, or with the consent of both parties, at Rs. 200. and . in 
certain oases the Village Munsif sits with two other villagers, one 
nominated by each party. 

The District Munsifs 5 Courts were first constituted under Regu- 
lation IV of 1816, the nomination .resting with the Zilla Judge, 
subject, however, to confirmation by the Provincial Court. Ap- 
pointments to this post now rest with the High Court, 

There are at present four regular District ■ Munsifs in this 
district,, viz., at Coimbatore, Udamalpet, Erode and Karfir. The 
Deputy Collector and. Magistrate of Kolleg&l exercises also the 
powers of a .District Munsif. 

The present salaries of the District Munsifs are as follows ; — 

m, . 


First class 
Second class 
Third class 
Fourth class 


.« 400 

. * 300 

. . 250 

«« 200 


1 A temporary Subordinate Judge’s Court h as since been established at Coim. 

hatore, It commenced work on list July 1895, 
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The subjoined statement shows the jurisdiction of each District 
Munsif : — • 


j ' Names of Courts. 

Names of revenue taluks comprised within the 
jurisdiction of each Court. 

| Coimbatore ' . ■ ... 

The whole of the revenue taluk „of Coimbatore and # 
the portion of the Paliadam taluk lying to the south” 
of the Madras Railway. 

| Erode ... 

The revenue taluks of Erode and Bhavani, part of 
the Falla da in taluk except the portion lying to the 
south of the Madras Railway, and the portion of 
the Satyamangalam taluk lying below the ghats. 

: Kollegal 

! The whole of the Kollegal taluk -and the portion of 
the Satyamangalam taluk not included in the juris- 
diction of the Erode Munsif. „ 

Udamalpet* ... "... | 

The taluks of Pollachi and Udamalpet and a portion 
of the Dh&rapuram taluk. 

Kartir ... ... . . . j 

The taluk of Kaffir, an 4, the portion of the Dharapuram 
taluk not included in the Udamalpet Munsifs : 
• jurisdiction. 


District Munsifs have small cause powers {without appeal) in 
suits up to Es. 50, and' by Act III of 1873 they were invested 
with power to hear arid dispose of suits up to Es. 2,500 in value. 
All decrees passed in contested suits other than the small cause 
cases referred to above, and certain orders passed by them in 
execution are open to - appeal 'before the District Court. They 
are expected to pass 20 decrees per mensem in contested regular 
suits, exclusive of the number they may pass in small cause 
suits. ' ■ . 

This is the principal Court of the district. To it lie the 
appeals from the decisions and orders of the District* Munsifs and 
from certain judicial decisions passed by the Collector and riiis 
Assistants, and it has original jurisdiction in all suits brought for 
the recovery *of real and personal property of a greater value than 
Es. 2,500. * ^ ‘ ■ 

It has al$o the power to withdraw original suits from the file of 
subordinate courts and try them itself, or refer them to other sub* 
ordinate courts competent to hear them. 

There is no Sub-J udge. 2 in the district proper, though there is 
one on the Nilgiris. 

■# 9 

2 See foot-note ante. 
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CHAP. XV. The Collector and his Assistants > independent charge have 
Civil ' also judicial functions under certain Acts, viz..:— r 

1. Regulation XII of 1 816, which relates to— . * 

•ComS 16 (a) claims to lands of crops, the validity of which depends 

0W "' .on the determination of an uncertain or disputed 

boundary or land mark ; and 

( h ) disputes regarding the occupancy, cultivation and irri-. 
. gation of land which may arise between zemindars 
and their, ryots. 

2. Regulation IX of 1822,' relating to malversation on the 

part of public servants in revenue matters. • 

Prosecutions under this regulation are rare' n-ow, offenders 
being generally tried under the Penal Code, 

3. Madras Act III of 1895, which relates to the possession 

. • . of, or succession to, hereditary village offices, and the 

emoluments pertaining thereto. 

„ 4. Madras Act XIII. of 1865 (Rent Recovery Act). 

Suits. The following table s shows the number of civil suits instituted 

in each of the last five years : — 


r 

Ordinary and 
Summary Suits. 

Small Causes. 

. . 

Village Courts. 

Year. 

Humber. 

Y&lue. . 

f 

Humber, j 

Yalue. 

Humber, i Yalue. 

I 

■ : -1 ' - . i'.bvt 


RS. 


V 

. RS. 

| RS. 

1888 

3,092 

9,74,636 

3,295 

1,79,472 

5,743 "j 

1889 

2,931 

11,10,791 

. 2,880 

1,50,412 

5,245 g 

j . ■ /' ; : : g ; 

, 1890 

2,703 

6,66,233 

3,306 

1,77,328 

I '5,112- -J: . 

1891 

2,863 

10,35,352 

3,451 

* 1,86,288 

| 5;76i 1 

W2 

*3,528 

10,76,791 

1 4;265 

. ...... 

2,26,857 

1* 5,821 . t 

1'' !• 

Average. 

* ■ 

■ 

3,023 

I 

I 9,72,761 

tv...: 

j 3,439 

1 ■ . v.V ; 

1,84,071 

!. .• : f ■ . 

j;.. 45,536 


The annexed statement gives details of the value of these 


3 The statistics relating to Civil Justice include the figures for the Hilgiris as 
the latter cannot easily be separated. There are two civil courts in the Nilgiris, 
viz., the Court of thfc Sub-Judge at Ootacamund and that o&the District Munsif 
G-fidalfir. This District Mnnsifi is held ex officio' by the Head Assistant 
Collector, • . ■ • . 


Statement showing the Value of, Suits instituted in the several Courts of Coimbatore in the years 1888-1892. 
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The bulk of the suits are for lhoney or moveables, and nearly ’ chap. XV. 
all the original work is done in the Courts of the District Munsifs. Civil 

The value of the subject-matter in the great majority of the suits J ustic e. 

is less than Es. 100, ’•and there are on an average only about 267 ' Suits. * ' 
cases a year in which .it exceeds Es. 500. During the five *y ears, 
ending with 1892 the average population to a suit was 175, the * 
average for the presidency exclusive, of Madras being 1 50 and that* 

•for the whole presidency 136. The district appears to have contri- * 
buted about 5 per cent, of the total litigation of the province. It 
is clear from the above figures that the population of Coimbatore is 

* neither litigious, rich, nor commercial ; that it does not borrow 

very much money or in large sums, or much • beyond its means, 
and that much of its borrowing is of very petty sums by one ryot 
from another. ■ 

The District Court alone exercises appellate authority. During Appeals, 
the last five years* there were, on an average, 267 regular appeals 
.and 20 miscellaneous appeals. The average annual disposals were 
262 regular appeals and 20 of the others. At the end of 1 887 there 
were 125 appeals pending”, but at the close of the following year 
there were on!j r 92 ; in 1889, 1890 and 1891 the numbers were, •' 

• respectively, 81, 57 and 79, while at the end of 1892, there were 

no less than 162 appeals awaiting disposal. In 1892 the average * * 

duration of an uncontested appeal was 188 days’ and of a contested 
. appeal 172 days; in 1888 the figures were 152 and 171 days re- 
spectively. The average annual number of appeals to the High 
Court is 12 for first and 56 for second appeals, * 

^The receipts and charges of the civil courts in tlie district are Receipts and 

shown in the marginal table. It 
will be seen that the courts more 
than pay their way, the average 
annual surplus being nearly 
52,000 rupees. There are, how- 
ever, certain items on the expend- 
iture side, such as pensions, [which 
are not included in the charges. 

More than half the annual income 
is derived from , institution fees* 

The charges are practically all for salaries. 

The criminal courts in this district are of five grades, viz. :™(1) 
the courts of the village magistrates, (2) the courts of. subordinate 
magistrates of the third class, (3) the courts of subordinate magis- 
trates of the second class, (4) the courts of subordinate magis- 
trates of the first class or full-power magistrates* (5) the Court of 
Session, ■ 


I- 

[ Year. 

I'ReceiptsiCTiarges. 'Surplus* 

1 -U ' .I ■ ' 

! ■ 

I 

| 1888 . 

1 ... 1 

ES. ES. 

. 1,41,811 93,308 

ES. 

. 48,503 

1880' . 

, 1,44,184 96,399 ! 

47 ,7 Bx) 

1890 : 

. 1,32,921 06,895 

. 36,026 

1891 . 

1892 . 

■ 

. 1,42, SOS , 90,036 
. 1,64,723 '89,141 

51,932 

75,582 

Avl.^At 

i ■' ' ■ 

4,45,841 93,276 

1 . 

51,965 


Charges, 


Criminal 

JUSTICE* 

Courts. 
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There are also benches of magistrates at some of the -larger 
towns. These are always presided over by a stipendiary magis- 
trate, and as a ri^Le try only petty nuisance eases and the like. 
At some stations sub-registrars have been given magisterial powers 
for tb© disposal of similar cases ; ' these are called Special Magis- 
trates. * ■ * n 

Village magistrates are empowered to take cognizance of com- 
plaints of petty theft where the value of the property stolen does* 
not exceed one rupee, -assault and abusive language. They have 
power to lodge, a culprit in the village choultry for twelve hour^ 
or to put him, if he is a low-caste man,' in the stocks for six* 
hours. Their chief use is, however, in assisting in the detection 
of crime. 

Subordinate magistrates of the second and third classes exercise 
the powers entrusted to them under the Criminal Procedure Code, 
and the bulk of the original criminal work is done by them. 

* The tahsildar - of every taluk has second-class powers, but, 
except in Bhavdni and Kolldgdl, he exercises them only occasion- 
ally, the work formerly done by taluk magistrates having in all 
other cases been transferred 4o stationary sub-magistrates, as. they 
are called. There is also a deputy tahsildar at Afavakkuric’chi, 
Mettuppalaiyam, ICdngayam, G ppichettipdlaiyam, Avandsi and 
Perundurai, who exercises magisterial powers ; the taluk sherista- 
dars of Bhavdni and Kollegdl are also invested with magisterial 
powers. There is thus at least one sub-magistrate at each of the 
following stations : — Aravakkuric’ehi, Avandsi, Bhavdni, Coimba- 
tore, Dhdrdpurara, Erode, Gopiehettipdlaiyam, Kdngayam, Karur, 
Kollegdl, Mettuppdlaiyam, Palladam, Perundurai, Polldchi, Safya- 
mangalam and Udamalpet. * * 

The magistrates of the first class are — , 

(a) The Magistrate of the district. . * 

(b) The Joint Magistrate, who is always the Sub-Collector. 

(c) The Head Assistant Magistrate, who is always the 
• Head Assistant to the Collector. 

■(d) Such Assistant or Deputy Magistrates as have passed 
- the prescribed tests and have been invested with 
first-class powers. 

The jurisdiction of the magistrate of the district extends over 
every part of the district* and , over all the magistrates in it. 
Each of the other first-class magistrates mentioned above is in 
charge of a division of the district ; he controls and supervises the . 
work of the subordinate magistrates in that division and appefls 
from their decisions lie to him. 

The Court of Session tries only cases committed to it by. the 
magistracy , To ‘it lie appeals from sentences passed by magis- 
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fccates of the first class, and from the sentences of the Sessions CHAP. xv. : 
Court an appeal lies to'the High Court. A session is Jield on the Criminal 
first Monday in every month., and a special session immediately J ustic e. 
before the annual recess. * Courts. • 


The average number of cases instituted in criminal courts of 
all classes during each of the past* five years was 6,964, and of this 
5 ; 598 were instituted in the courts of the subordinate stipendiary . 
magistrates, 997 before benches of special magistrates, 284 before 
magistrates of the .first ‘class and 7.6 were trials at the sessions. 
The District Magistrate does little original work. 

The marginal statement shows the percentage of persons con- 
* vieted a*non§* persons brought^ 

to trial in each kind of court 
during the five* years 
1892. The cases that 
before the benches and special 
magistrates are chiefly petty 
nuisance cases, and the percent- 
age * of conviction is naturally 
high. Of the regular courts, the 
subordinate magistrates, who try the bulk of the cases, show the 
lowest percentage of convictions. Taking all courts together, 34/70 
per cent., or one in three of the persons charged, were convicted. 
For all courts of the presidency outside Madras the percentage for 
the same period was 39*72. . 


Court. 

Court of Session 
District Magistrate 
Joint Magistrate 
Assistant Magistrates. 
Deputy Magistrates . . . 
Subordinate Magistrates 
Bench Magistrates 
Special Magistrates ... 


Percentage of 
conviction. 
36-86 

. 31-40 . 

3751 
32-50 
38-71 
30*47 
79-63 
93-75 


ending 

come 


Criminal 

cases. 


The average number of * appeals ’ to first-class magistrates and Appeals, 
to'the Court of Session, during each of the five years ending 1892, 
was 316 and 38 respectively. The percentage of persons who 
appealed to those on whom appealable sentences were passed by the 
subordinate magistracy was 1*6*52 per cent., and the corresponding’ 
ratio in the case of. appeals from the decisions of ^first-class magis- * 
trafes was 52*78 per cent. It is only natural that the latter ratio 
should be the higher, for the offences tried by such magistrates are 
more serious and the sentence, of course, more severe. For the 
presidency as a whole the percentage of actual to possible appel- 
lants was 46*98 per cent, in the ease of persons convicted by first- 
diass magistrates and 10*10 per cent.' in. the case of those dealt 
with by subordinate magistrates. Of appellants from decisions &. 
first-class magistrates 21 *47 per cent, ’were wholly and 15*18 per 
cent. *wore partially successful; the corresponding figures for the 
whole presidency are 19*91 and 12*70 per cent. Putting it in . 
another way, of the total number of persons* on whom, appealable 
sentences' were passed by first-class magistrates 11*13 per. cent," 
succeeded in getting their convictions reversed and 7*87 per cent, . 


CHxlP. XV. 

Criminal 

Justice. 

Appeals. 


Receipts and 
Charges . 


Village , 

Magistrates 5 

Courts. 


Police. 

Previous 

systems. 
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got the sentence or order modified in some way ; in "the case of 
the remaining 81*00 per cent, the magistrate’s decision was not 
interfered with. For the presidency , as a whole, 9*14 per cent, 
of the persons convicted were wholly and 5*83 per cent, partially 
successful. Turning next to the appellants from the decisions 
of # subordinate magistrates, 38*70 per cent, of those who actually 
appealed were wholly and 6*83 per cent, partially successful. Of 
those on whom appealable sentences were passed, 6*12 per cent, 
got the decision reversed and 1*08 per cent, obtained some modifi- 
cation of the sentence or order; the corresponding figures for the 
presidency are 3*33 and 0*88 per cent. 

The average annual receipts of the criminal courts of Coimba- 
tore during the five years ending 1892 amounted to Es. 30,495. 
Fines yielded Es. 22,621 and court-fees Es. 7,582, The average > 
annual charges during the same period were Es. 73,684 and the 
bulk of this was for salaries and contingencies. The net cost of 
these courts to Government was thus Es. 43,189 a year. 

The judicial work done by village magistrates is very trifling. 
The average number of ^eases’ instituted in their courts in each, of 
the last 'five years was only 602, although the number of petty 
cases must have been far larger than this. The number of village 
magistrates who actually tried cases in any one year was on an 
average 463, which gives less than two cases to each magistrate. 

From a report in 1806 by the Collector (Mr. G-arrow) and from 
other sources, such as Buchanan, it is gathered, that on the decay 
of the Vijayanagar empire a number of poligars came into being ; 
.these assumed judicial powers both civil and criminal, extending to 
those of life and death. These poligars were predatory chieftains, 
under whom were head *kavalgars, and under these in turn the 
village k&valgars, who acted as police or plunderers as' occasion 
** or their master’s command might serve. "Wlxep. Mysore extended 
its rule over the district, a .powerful military police was estab- 
lished, both, to keep the peace and to overawe the poligars ; these 
kanddchdrada peons, as they were- called, numbered between 10,000 
and 15,000 men in the taluks north of the Noyil, and were partly 
employed in garrisoning, forts under killadars, partly in police 
stations under lioblidars at various centres. This was really n 
rampant* military despotism under which robbers may have been 
overawed^ hut the people were subject to the caprices and exactions 
of those who held the sword. This instrument, which Hyder iound 
ready to his hand, he developed ; his police system was one of 
terrorism, and while he did not prevent plunder which eventually 
supplied hrs own coffers, his vigilance against ’ crime or offences, 
real or supposed, was- unremitting, and punishments w r ere heavy 
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and prompt. As - will be seen in Wilks, Hyder added the post- CHAP. XT. 
office to His police system, using its officials not as mere carriers, P olice . 
but as officers ©f an intelligence department, who penetrated the Frevious 
secrets even of households, especially of the wealthy, and trans- systems, 
mitted their infornmtion direct to Hyder. In Tippoo’s time this * 
system became relaxed, and for some years before its acquisition 
by the -British the district was neglected; it also seems that the 
rent-free lands by which the village police were paid were resumed ; 
lienee the greatest oppression and license by the uncontrolled and 
unpaid Revenue servants, and the starting up of rebels and robbers 
all over the country. This was promptly cheeked upon the British 
assumption, but no system had in 1806 been adopted, and the 
force was unable fully to cope with crime. The only police were 
the revenue servants, viz., tb§ tahsildars, monigars, kandaeMrada 
peons, and talaiyaris ; and as the revenue work gave them much 
greater advantages, police work was naturally neglected, and in 
many villages the people had recourse to private kavalg&rs, who, 
under the system which still appears to obtain in the Kalian coun- 
try, preserved their own villages from depreciation, and, in case of 
crime, either detected the offender, recovered the property, or made • 
good the loss. The 4 kucli-talaiydri/ or privately-paid village 
watchman, is still an institution in Coimbatore ; he is frequently a 
Koravan, and his office seems to be hereditary and paid by grain 
contributions,- * 

In the towns the system of night patrols was adopted, the town 
being divided into wards, each of which furnished men who* not ' * 

only did police duty by day and night, hut kept the streets clean 
of dirt, and conserved the avenues. These men appear to be the 
revenue totis, who, however, in the villages are public servants. ’ 

Shortly after. Mr. Harrow’s letter the judicial regulations were. 

. introduced, - by which |Iie old village police system was done away 
with, and the tand or station* system introduced, the Zilla Judge 
being placed at the head of it. The so-called police were, how- 
ever, mere parties of men of more or less intelligence and am- ' 
scrupulousness, and being entirely outside the village and revenue 
system, and totally disconnected from the only persons who had 
real authority and information* were either useless or. mischievous, 
while there was an awkward division and clashing of authority. 

In 1816 {vide Regulation IX of 1816) the then natural system 
was reverted to ; . Collectors with their ^tahsildars and village 
munsifs became the magistracy, and police executive functions were 
m officio vested in them, the village talaiyaris being the rank and 
file of the force. The .talaiydris, however, who .were the back- 
bone of this system, were never properly paid ; in the original 
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settlement allowances were granted for 'revenue servants, but not 
for The police duties of the talaiy&ris, whose m&niam lands had 
been resumed by Tippoo. They were consequently unwilling to 
work, though they were liable to punishment if they failed to 
detect crimes which occurred in their respective villages. They 
were paid by* fees, which they cbllected from the villagers under 
the well-known k&val system. Several attempts were made by 
•District Magistrates to get their position bettered, but with no 
avail; though waste lands were, in 1844 assigned as talaiy&ri 
in&ms, they, being immemorial waste,,, were of poor quality, and 
required capital for their development. In some cases the revenue 
on certain patta lands was assigned, but in most cases *they were 
waste lands and remained waste, so that the talaiy&ris being 
almost without pay, it was not to he wondered at “ that in no 
district has crime been more rife and detection less successful ” 
(1846). Money payments were, sanctioned in 1862 and the 
inim lands resumed, hut again cash payments were withdrawn 
and the halms restored, tinder the influence of high prices and 
extension of cultivation, the lands have now a small value in most 
cases, but the talaiy&ri is' still miserably off. As the district 
developed, the duties of the superior revenue officers became more 
and more varied and burdensome, so that the need of a semi- 
distinct, organized force, both for prevention and detection, became 
evident ; hence in 1859 Sir William Robinson’s police system of a 
gtmtrmilitary force, divested of all judicial functions and confined 
to police duties alone, was introduced into the district. This is 
too well known to need description; -it need merely be said that 
though separated from" the magisterial system, its working is to a 
certain extent supervised by 'the 'magistrates, while in its detective 
capacity it is in intimate connection with the ancient village police 
‘ officers. For police purposes the Nilgiris are attached to the Coim- 
batore district ; allowance has to be made for this in statistical 
matters. The police ' head- quarters are at Coimbatore ; the taluks 
of Coimbatore, Palladam, Poll&chi, Udamalpet, Satyamangalahi 
and Kollegdl are under the immediate charge of the Superintend- 
ent, who has also, of course, the chief authority • over the whole 
district. The remaining taluks are in charge of the Assistant Su- 
perintendent, who is also a European officer, with head-quarters at 
Erode. The Nilgiris are under a second Assistant Superintendent, 
who is stationed at Ootacamund. 

The present police force of the district (including Nilgiris) 
consists of one Superintendent, two Assistant Superintendents, 
24 Inspectors, and 1,071 constables. There are also 15 talaiy^ris 
employed in watching certain gh&t roads. There is one police 
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officer to every 8*0 square miles and every 1,917 of the popu- CHAP. XT. 
lafion ; or if we take only the police force employed on ordinary Police, 
police duties, there is one to every 10*2 square miles and 2,430 p resent 
inhabitants. The corresponding figures for- the whole presi- force, 
dency are 8*4 square miles and 2,112 inhabitants. The total cost 
of the police was in 1892 Rs. 2,21,649, or a l anna and 8 pies per 
head, of the population. All the constables are armed with batons, 

357 are provided with fire-arms and 714 have swords. All the 
officers and 935 of the 1,071 men can read and write. 

The subjoined table shows the percentage of cases detected by I * e work » 
the police and j the percentage of property recovered during each 
of the last five years : — 




It will be seen that judged by the percentage of detections, 
the work of the police was pretty fair. 

The foregoing statistics relate to all cognizable offences under 


the Penal Code except nuisances. 
The percentage of detections in 
some of the grave crimes is given 
in the marginal table* which is 
based on -the figures for the five 
years ending with 1892. These 
figures show that defection was 
less successful in Coimbatore 
than in the presidency as a whole. 
The total value of property 
lost through crime in the five 
years is estimated at about Us. 
2,46,000, of which property valued at Ks. 58,000 was recovered. 
This leaves an average annual income to criminals of Rs. 37,700, 
but the value, as reported to the police, is probably exaggerated. 

The statg of* crime in the district at the beginning of the 
century is described by Mr. Grarrow in a report dated 1806. The 
id II 


Percentage 

detected. 


Grave crime. 


. | Coimba- 

! ' tore. 

L ■■ _-J 

Presi- 

dency. 

\Mnrd©r ;; ; 

23*8 

28-1 

Dacoity ... 

1 28*4 

30-9 

. : Hottse-breakin g ■ .> . ■ : 

j 22*7 

35-7 

Robbery 

35*2 

42-2 

Cattle theft 

35*6 

47-4 

Other theft 

43*7 

43-6 


Crime, 
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CHAP. XV. 
Crime. 


Recent > 
statistics. 


Grave crime. 


chief crimes were cattle-poisoning, cattle-theft, gang-robberies 
and house-breaking, of which the last* was bj far the most common. 
Highway robberies and murders were comparatively rare, and 
petty thefts, though numerous, were dictated more by necessity 
than habitual vice. The principal criminal classes were the 
Koravas and Valaiyans, but the cattle-poisoners were Paraiyans 
and Ghakkiliyans, and the V ettuvans took part in the theft of 
cattle, which they drove to Palghat for sale. 

The subjoined statement shows the amount of crime in the 
district during each of the last five years : — ■ , 



—y 

Year. 

j Offences under the Penal 
Code. 

Offences 
under special 
and local 
laws. 

*® • ; | 

■" ; ■ | 

Total, | 

[-V Grave 
! crimes. 

■Others.* 

1888 


; 7 7 7. " : 

! 938 

■ 

3,034 

1,730 

5,702 

1889 


888 

3,044 

2,305 

6,237 

1890 


934 

3,053 

2,688 

6,675 

1891 


i 1,199 

3,298 

3,567 

8,06*4 

1892 


. 1 . 1,373 

3,672 

i 4,016 

9,061 


Average .. 

. i 1,06? 

1. . ■■7,77: 

, 3,230 

j 2,861 

7,148 

1 


Grave crimes show a steady increase : the figures, it is true, 
include all classes of theft, but even excluding thefts altogether, 
the number of grave offences was much larger at the end than at 
the beginning of the quinquennium. In spite of this fact, the 
ratio of crime to population is lower for Coimbatore than for the 
presidency generally. Taking all offences together, -there is in 
Coimbatore one offence per annum to every 280 of the population, 
the ratio for the presidency as a whole being one to every 155 
inhabitants. For grave crime alone the ratios are 1 to 1,879 for 
Coimbatore and 1. to 1,754 for the presidency ; for other offences 
under the Penal Code 1 to 828 in Coimbalore against* 1 to. 441 
in the whole province; and for offences under special and local 
laws, f.e., chiefly breaches of the forest, excise, and municipal laws, 
1 to 701 in Coimbatore and 1 to 277 in all districts together. 

Statistics of the prevalence of the more important crime are> 
given below : — 


Crime. " 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

■ ■ ;i 

1891. | 

1892. 

Murder 

34 

31 

33 j 

30 

. 53 

Dacoity 

22 

19 

■7 ! 

.43 

43 

Robbery j 

' 20 

■ .7 

*7 ! 

35 , 

34. ■ 

Housebreaking" ! 

287 

1 190* i 

237 : 

268 | 

262 

Theft f 

333 

324 ! 

303 . 

505 i 

533 

Xhen i Ordinary 

i 

657 

■'■■■■■ —:.- 7 , 

624 

468 | 

.■ i 

1526 | 

:'..4 ' ■ i 

514 j 
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Murder, dacoity and cattle-theft appear to be much more 
common in Coimbatore than in other districts' of the^ presidency . 
-No reason has been assigned for the excessive number of murders 
committed in the district. One of the murders perpetrated in 1888 
was of a peculiarly horrible character, a man offering a sacrifice of 
his own child in order to discover hidden treasure. The regrettably 
large number of daeoities in Coimbatore is, in part, ascribed to 
failure of rain and consequent rise in prices. Rich village Kavun- 
dans are said to engage Koravas for the express purpose of 
committing dacoity on their enemies, and they, of course, shelter 
the Komvas and do their .utmost to help them to escape detection. 
Referring to. the large number (43) of dacoity cases in 1893, the 
Superintendent of Police remarks, “It is very unfortunate that this 
4 4 should be so, but in a district like Coimbatore where there is hot 
44 a village without a faction, where the village police .are often the 
ringleaders in crime or at best passively indifferent, it is almost 
44 hopeless to expect any rapid improvement/ 5 Cattle-theft shows 
no signs of abatement; in 1888 there were only 338 eases, but 
by 1892 the number rose to 533, It is said that the actual 
number of cases of cattle-theft is even greater, m the systerfi of 
paying black-mail (tuppukkuli) to the thieves has never been 
stamped out. Owners compound with the thieves and do not report 
the thefts, or they report afterwards that the w cattle- had merely 
strayed. Many of the thieves are Kalians and come from the 
adjoining district of Madura. 


Number of Suicides and Accidental 
Death*, 1888-1892. 


The* number of accidental deaths has always bSbn pretty high 

in Coimbatore. During the last 
five years the average annual 
number of suicides and acci- 
dental deaths was Q52 ; of these 
810 were males and 342 were 
females. This gives a ratio of 
one death to every 3,075 inhab- 
itants^ the • corresponding ratio 
for the presidency, as a whole, 
being 1 to 8,142. .Drowning 
is the favourite method of 
suicide with females, more thafi 
88 per cent, having adopted this 
mode of bringing their existence to a close. In the case of males, 
76 per cent, drowned themselves and 28 per cent, died by hanging. 

The jails of the district may be divided into two classes — the 
large central prison at Coimbatore and the subsidiary jails, of 
which there is one at the head-quarters of .every 'subordinate 


..'.'v Cause of , 

■ ■ death. ' ' * 


■ 

■ 30 

."eg 

. ‘ as - 
'■■■' © 

1 

r- S 

'-'■Suicide-'-' 

' 561 

209 

352 

Drowning 1 . . . 

“2,071 

890 : 

1,181 

"Wild beasts,... 

10 

! 10 ; 


Snakes 

287 

174 

lie 

Other causes. 

338 

’ 266 | 

67 

• Total ... 

3,262 

: 1,549 

1,718 
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magistrate except that of Coimbatore town. The latter jails are 
for convicts whose* sentences do not exceed one month, and for 
prisoners under trial; all others are confined in the central jail, 
which in its arrangement and* administration resembles the large ' 
convict prisons in England. 

The central jail was commenced In 1862, was partially occupied 
in 1865, and was completed" in 1868: The establishment .was 
entertained in 1866, during which year the Superintendent and 
all subordinate officers were appointed. 

(The jail is situated on a plain to the north of the cantonment 
and to the north-east of the town of Coimbatore. The country 
about the jail is cultivated ; the land attached to the jail, about 
175 acres exclusive of that on which it stands, is only, slightly 
cultivated owing to the poorness of the«soil and the great want of 
water. . 

The jail is not built on the standard plan. It contains 12 
compartments or yards radiating to the outer walls from the central 
tower, the hospitals and quarantine wards being in separate enclo- 
sures on the north-west side. Immediately to the east of the tower 
fs another large enclosure which contains the close prison. This 
prison accommodates 96 prisoners, each in separate cell. There 
are six blocks of cells radiating from a centre, each block containing 
16 cells ; in the enclosure there are a warders* lodge, « store-room, 
bath, &c. .The whole is built of pise; the cells are roofed with 
arches of brick-work, and, with the exception of the door and 
windows to the warders* lodge and close to the store-roonf, there is 
no wood-work in the whole building. The capacity of the jail, 
including the close prison, is for 1,266 prisoners, viz., 1,260 males 
and 6 ‘females, exclusive of hospital and. observation cells, which 
accommodate 128 and 54 persons, respectively. 

The prisoners are employed on the, jail farm and gardens and 
on manufactures. The jail farm has not been successful owing 
to the want of a proper person to superintend it ; also to the exces- 
sive poorness of the soil and an insufficiency of water, although 
there are some 20 wells hr various parts of it. The vegetable 
gardens comprise about 25 acres, and supply Vegetables to the 
.prisoners all the year. Manufactures are carried on to a large . 
extent : they consist of cotton cloth and cumbly (blanket) weaving, 
boot and sandal making for the Police Department, cotton carpet 
“weaving, cotton and wool spinning, coir mat and rope making, 
carpentry, sawing timber by hand and machinery, masonry work, 
smiths* work, basket and chair making, and numerous miscellane- 
ous works. In 1875 a large quantity of weaving machinery, * 
consisting of power looms, warping^ winding, and bobbin machines. 
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were transferred from .the Penitentiary in Madras'; the looms, 

. instead of being worked by steam-power, are worked by treadmill. 
The prisoners also do all the menial work of the jail, viz., cooking, 
scavengering, washing clothes and grinding grain ; they are also 
employed, when required, in making the cloth for their own 
clothing, and cumblies and sleeping mats for their own use. 

By extreme industry and good conduct a convict may earn a 
remission not exceeding one-sixth of the total period of imprison- 
ment awarded to him and also a gratuity not exceeding Bs. 10 
upon discharge. During the first sixth part of his sentence each 
man is kept under probation, from which condition he is, if well 
behaved, passed through three classes; he may then be made a 
maistry and finally a convict warder guard. One maistry is set 
ofer every 12 convicts and one overseer over every 50. The 
gradual progress through these various grades brings with it in- 
creased privileges in the way of writing to, and receiving letters 
from, relatives, or having personal interviews with them, so that 
every incentive to good conduct is held out. Convict warder guards 
are given rice diet, are allowed to cook for themselves, and are 
permitted to spend a small portion of their batta every week in* 
fruit. They take sentry duty inside the jail at night. 

The diet consists of ragi every day, except Wednesday and 
Sunday evening, when rice is issued ; 5 ounces of meat without 
bone or ounces of salt-fish is issued three days a week. Vege- 
’ tables and ingredients for making curry are issued daily. The 
amount of ragi or cholum for each male prisoner is 24 ounces per 
day, except on Wednesdays and Sundays when the issue is 18 
ounces of ragi and 12 ounces of rice ; the women and j uvenile 
prisoners get 20 ounces of grain and 4 ounces of meat. 

Each prisoner gets a full meal at 11 a.m. and 5-30 p.m. with a 
cup of warm ragi conjee (gruel) early in the morning before going 
to work. The health of the prisoners is in no way deleteriously 
affected by their food or labour, and, as a rule, prisoners improve 
in their general appearance after they have been imprisoned some 
little time. 

The vital statistics appended to this section show that Coimba- 
tore is, on the whole, a healthy jail. In 1889 and 1892 the death** 
rate, it is true, was enormously high, but the chief reason for this 
was the extraordinary prevalence of cholera during the two years. 
In the latter year thb average death-rate for all central prisons 
was as high as 62*38 per mille. From the commencement of that 
* year, and indeed from an 4 earlier date, distress was experienced in 
the province and relief works had to be opened’. The existence of 
scarcity and the high prices of grain filled the jail with prisoners 
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who had undergone a more or less prolonged period of privation 
outside and whose health on admission was bad or indifferent. 
The epidemic of cholera which visited the presidency in 1891 was 
the severest experienced since 1877. The epidemic which occurred 
in the following year was also very severe, being only second to 
that of 1891, The presence of cholera in jails during 1892 is* not, 
therefore, to be wondered at. * 

The average annual cost of a prisoner* in the Coimbatore Jail has. 
generally been less than that for all central prisons taken together. 
In 1889 the cost was Rs. 82, but in 1893 the cost per head was- 
only Rs. 63-9-11, while the net cost was only Rs. 62-14-0 
against Rs. 80-9-0 in 1889, 

There are fifteen subsidiary jails, information regarding which 
is tabulated as follows : — 



• 

Tabsildar 
or Deputy 
Tahsiklar’s 
'head- 
quarters. 

Number 

of 

wards. 

Number 
the jail 
will hold. 

Remarks. 

• 

Number 

hubsidiars jails. 

■ ’ 

. 

Males. 

as 

"S 

s 

o 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

M e tt uppal&iy am . 

Dy. Tahdr. 

2 

2 ■ 

14 

8 

Numbers 2, 4, 5, 6, 14 
are excellent sub- 

2 

Palladam 

Tabsildar... 

2 

2 

12 

6’ 

. 3 

Avaixasi 

Dy. Tahdr. 

2 

2 

12 

6 

jails of the standard 

4 

Pollachi 

Tabsildar... 

2 


12 

6 

pattern. New sub- 

5 H ' 

Udamalpet ; 

Do. «... 

2 

*> 

- 

12 

6 

jails are under con- 

6 

Erode ... ... : 

• Do. ; 

4 

2_ 

. 18 

9 

struction at Kolld- 

7 

Perundurai . . 9 

Dy. Tahdr, j 

2 

1 

9. 

0 

gal, Gdpichettipalai- 

8 

Hhavani 

Tabsildar ... 

3 

. 2 

IS 

9 

yam and Bhavani. 

9 

Kolldgal '• ... 1 

Do. 

2 

2 

9 

8 

10. 

11 

Saty amangalain . 
Grdpichettip&l a! - 
yam 

Do. 

Dy. Tahdr. 

2 

2 

8 

8 


12 

Karur ... 

Tabsildar... 

2 

2 

16* 

8 

* 

13 ' 

Aravakkuric’ehi. 

Dy. Tahdr. 

1 


4 


* 

14 

Dh&rapuram . . , 
Kangayam . ... j 

Tabsildar... 

2 

2 * 

12 

6 


15 

Dy. Tabdr. 

i 

2. 

i 

5 

5 



It is only convicts whose sentences do not exceed one month who 
undergo their complete term in subsidiary jails ; but persons under 
trial are largely confined in these prisons, and long-term convicts 
and even civil prisoners are occasionally lodged in them temporarily 
on their way to the larger jails. The average daily strength of the 
convicts in there prisons was only 20 in 1888, while in 1891 it was 
nearly 37 ; the average number of under-trial prisoners also varied 
from 36 in 1890 to S3, in 1891. This large increase is no doubt 
partly due to the increase in crime which is the natural outcome o& 
the growth of population, but it also points to* a higher proportion 
of accused persons being detained in custody instead of being 
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liberated on bail. The average* annual expenditure on these jails 
is about Es. 4,000. The rate per head of prisoner in 1892 was 
Es. 54-10-6 in* Coimbatore and Es. 55-14-6 in the presidency as 
a whole. There are hardly any 'earnings in subsidiary jails, the 
prisoners being employed for . the most ‘part in keeping the jail 
premises clean. * 

Statement showing * the Average Number of' Prisoners in the * Central Jail 

at Coimbatore. 


Year. 

Convicts. 

Under- 
trial. t 

Civil, 

Tfltai. 

1888 

... . 

720*37 

4*85 

■ ■ 9*66 . 

784*88 * 

1889 ...• * 

758*28 

603 

, 11*83 

776*14 

18Q0 * 

798*57 

6-4? 

■ 6*77 

811*81 

1891 | 

874*52 

19-43 

8*39 

902*34 

1892 ... ... 

953*33* 

35-34 * 

7*90 

996*57 


Statement showing the Gross Cost of guarding and maintaining the 
Prisoners in the Coimbatore Jail and their net earnings. ■ 




1888, 

, 

1889. 

i 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

. 


RS. 

. i 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

'.■.V ■ ■: ■■ ■.. 

RS. 

Rations ... ... •* ... 

19.145 

21,675 

23,085 

27,584 

33,510 

Establishment ... 

25,977 

26,802 

27,163 

26,100 

27,321 

Hospital charges 

744 

1,996 

1.297 

885 

2,821- 

Clothing ... 

2.075 

3,941 

3,493 

3,084 

3,231 

Contingencies 

*1 

■ : 00 

>.o 

9,226 

5,482 

5.282 

7,052 

Grand Total . . . 

'53,762 

63,640 

60,630 

62,935 

! 73,938 

Cash earnings of prisoners ... : 

13,946 

1,105 

: >,6i7 

' 2,491 

1 17,378 

S' : - 

Net cost to Government- 

39,816 

62,535 

| 58,903 

60,444 

j . .. 

1 - 56,560 

is...... , ' 

m 

RS. A. 

RS, A. 

: v. 

|: A ■ ' i 

j 

i RS. 'At 

! ' 

i 

j : ' : 

| RS. ' -A. 

» ; 

| 

1 RS. A. 

Gross cost- per prisoner 

73 3 

82 0 

! 74 9 

1 

i 

; 69 12 

1 74 . 3 

Net cost per prisoner ... ... 

54 3 

s 

j 80 9 

! 72 9 

67 0 

. 

j 56 12 
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Statement showing the Average Number of Prisoners confined in the* 
Subsidiary Jails in Coimbatore , 


Year. 

Convicts, 

a vy; 

Under- 

tria-1. 

j '■ 

Civil, i Total. 

■ ■ 1'. * 

. i 

1S88 ... ' 

* , 

20*34 

39*55 

1 ' 

0*45 * 60*34 

i 

1889 ... . ... 

21*88 

40-45 

0-24 62-67 | 

1890 ... 4 ... 

21*97 

35*88 

012 £7-97 

1891 ... ... 

36*58 

82*57 

j ... ! 119-16 

1892 ; 

'-~w — •' 

31*79 

; 

71*93 • 

j ... | 103-72 

! *-j». : - - — - 
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Statement shotting the Total Cost of guarding and maintaining the Prisoners 
m confined in the Subsidiary Jails in • Coimbatore . 


* 

Year. 

Rations, 

. 

Estab- 
lish- j 
ment. . 

Clothing 

and 

bedding. 

■ j 

Other j 
charges, j 

’ .. - : :M ■; 

^ Total. 


• 

* 

ES. 

• ♦ 
ft 

RS. 

■ 

RS. 

RS. , 

.RS. 

1888 .. 

. 

2,081 

371 

* 

1,016 

3,468 

1889 * ,. 



1,797 

392 


1,007 

3, 1#6 

*1890 .. 


* 1,532 

: 477 

« 

802 

2,811 

1891 .. 


3,185 

: -.4 

495 

... 

990 

4,670 

e 1892 


3,967 

638 . 



5,669 J 









Total ... 

12,562 

2,373 


4,879 

1 

19,814 | 

j 

Average ... 

2,512 

475 

{; 

} 

1 976 

s;9es ; 

i - SSb ;: J- 

...» A 



1 






Note. — The average cost of establishment is calculated ori the total number of prisoners, including convicts, under-trial prisoners and civil pris 
The average cost of diet is calculated on the total of convicts and prisoners under trial. * 

The average cost of clothing is calculated on the total number of cgnvicts. 

The total cost per head 'of prisoner is calculated in the same way as the average cost of establishment. 
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The manufacture, sale %nd possession of arms and ammunition 
are controlled by the magistracy and the police, and the subject 
may therefore be noticed in this chapter. Natives of India, 
except those exempted from the operation of the* Indian Arms 
Act, 1878, are not permitted to possess -arms without' a license, 
but in many cases the provisions of the Act are neglected through 
ignorance. The number o£ ordinary licenses to possess arms and 
to go armed has risen from 1,265 in 18§8 to 1,761 in* 1892. One 
•person in every 1,138 of the population now has a license, while 
for the -presidency' as a whole the ratio is 1 in every 670. In 
addition to these* 7,238 licenses were issued in 1892 for the 
possession and transport of gunpowder and fuses for- bond fide 
blasting purposes. Many of these were granted in connection* with 
the sinking and deepening of wells for purposes of irrigation. 

The number of arms and ammunition shops was 25 in 1892, 
and the licenses granted to them were only for keeping and selling 
arms, ammunition or military stores. These shops- are inspected 
once in every three months and the stock checked with the sale 
registers. In this way an effective . control is exercised over the 
sale of gunpowder, sulphur and® arms and' any unusual activity 
in the demand for them can be readily investigated. 
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•CHAPTER XYI. 

■ REGISTRATION. 


CHAP, f VI. The law relating 'to the registration of deeds was originally 
Registra- passed as Act XYI of 1864 ; this was modified by subsequent 
TI0N ‘ enactments, and finally a new Act (III of 1877) repealed all. 
• Introduction, former 'statutes. . 


Humber of 
offices. 


#Docunleuts 

registered. 


* The district is under a registrar, whose head-quarters are at 
•Coimbatore, and who acts as sub-registrar for the head-quarter 
division, with 24 sub-registrars. The places at which the sub-regis- 
trars’ offices are* situated are as follow : — * 


Anaimalai. 

Aravakkuric’chi. m 

Avanasi. 

BhaV&ni. 

Dharapuram. 

Erode. 

Ganapati. 

Gopichettipalaiyam . * 
Kangayam. 

Kardr. 

Kodumudi. 

Kollegal. 


Kumdrapal aiyarn. 
Lakshmmaray anasamudr am . 
Mettuppalaiy am . 

Palladam. 

Periyanayakkanpalaiyam. 

Perundurai. 

Pollachi. ' ; 
Satyamangalam. 

Suliir. 

Talavacli. 

Tiruppur. 

Udamalpef. 


There is thus one registration office to every 314 sqhare miles, 
the average for the presidency being one to every 307 square 
miles. 


* All registered documents are copied consecutively into the 
appropriate books, from which are compiled the all-important 
indexes, -which enable transactions in given. lands to be traced by 
means of the names of the parties and of the village. ‘Hitherto 
there were no field registers in which every transaction affecting 
a field is noted up against that field in such a way that intending 
buyers or mortgagees can know the exact title to, or eneum* 
branees on, a given field by a mere glance at the register ; but 
from the 1st January 1895 a subsidiary index giving this detailed 
information has been opened and henceforward the registry of 
title will be as complete as is to be found in any country* and far 
* in advance of the English method. 
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The number of documents registered shows a steady increase CHAiVxvi. 
in 1888-89 it was 41,670 and by- 1892-93 it had risen to' 56,056." Wstra- 
The .registrations for 1866-67 numbered 4,794 and those for 

, 1877-78 (the* first year in which the new Act was brought into Documents 
force) 12,857. Of the total number of documents registered in re s istere * 
.1892-93, 38,471 were those of which registration was compulsory. 

Nearly all the docifments relate to immovable property, and they 
are, for the most part, deeds of sale or mortgage.* 

About a third of the documents presented for registration -are 
i?egistered on the same day, nearly one- half are registered on the 
following day, and a little over one-tenth on the third day. It is 

* thus clear that there is hardly any delay ‘in registering documents. 

The total value of the property concerned was nearly a erore Value of 
and fifteen lakhs of rupees in 1892-93. The value' of immovable 
property sold was 40*53 lakhs, or an average of Rs. 216 for each 
sale deed ; for the presidency as # a whole the average was Rs. 190. 

The total number of such documents was 18,805, and of these 
9,136 were for sales of property valued at less than Rs. 100. The. 
average value^ of such deeds was Rs. 38, while in the ease of sales* of 
property valued at Rs. 100 and above, the average value of each 
transaction was Rs. 383. The corresponding averages for the 
presidency were Rs. *42 for th<? former and Rs. 370 for the latter. 

There were 27,270 mortgages of immovable property, the total 
value being 48*45 lakhs and the average Rs. 178, or Rs. 10 less, 
than that for the presidency. The mortgage deeds of immovable 
property for less than Rs. 100 numbered £2,127 and the average 
value was Rs. 44, or rather more than the corresponding mean for 

• sales. In the case of mortgages for Rs. 100 and upwards, the 

average value of each deed was Rs. 285 against Rs. 383 in the* 
case of sales. . . 

The average value of all documents registered was Rs.* 205 or • 

Rs. 5*73 per head ; the average for the presidency was Rs. 203 
or Rs. 5*16 per head. , 

•The totab receipts of the registration department in the district Financial, 
amounted to Rs. 78,720 in 1892-93, while the expenditure was 
Rs. 41,016. There was thus a profit of Rs. 37,704, but it must be 
remembered that there are some items of indirect expenditure not 
included in the charges. The average annual surplus during the 
past five years was Rs. 31,631. * ■ , 
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, ■ : >■ ■■ 

TeJiv. 

» 

Total 
number 
of docu- 
ments 
regis- 
tered in 
Books I, 
III and 
IV. 

■ 

* 

Total amount 
of ordinary 
fees. 

: 

% 

Total of 
other 

• receipts. . 

' . - v ■ 

. j 

Total 

receipts. 

: ' 

# 

Total expen- 
diture. m 

* 

* 

■■Surplus::?::'.', 

m 


9 

ES. A," P. 

ES* A. P. 

ES. A. P. 

‘ES. A. P. 

ES. • A. P. 

1888-89 ... 

41,670 

51,361 7 0 

: 9,476 7 5 i 

60,837 14 *5 

35,600 .0 1 

^5,17114 4 

.1889-90 ... 

.43*409 

52,839 1-.0 

11,804 4 0 

64,643 5 0 

3770.82 13' 10 

27,560 7 2 

1890-91 ... 

46,100 

56,770 14 0 

10,637 2 0^ 

67,408 0 0 

38,009 11 5 

29,398 4 7 

1891.92 .... 

* 51,397 

61,892 15 0 

10,045 13 11 

77,938 12 11 

39,618 15 8 

38,31913 3 

1892-93 ... 

56,056 

68,292 1 0 

10,428* 0 7 

■ . : ■ ' .*■ 

*_ 

78,720 1 7 

*41,015 10 0 

37,704 7 7 


m 


• • * 

Statement showing the Average Values of Documents registered in the * 
District of Coimbatore in the gears 1 889 - 9(3 to 1892 - 93 . 



Sales of immov- 
able property. 

Mortgages of im- 
movable property.. 

Leases of immovable 
property. 

j i 1 . " 

ip P * 

' Hjh 

Year. • 

♦ 

Rs. 100 and 1 
above in value. 

Less than Rs. 
100. 
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U S' 
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ft 
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w ' ft 

O. CB-pV, 

Q 

Optionally regis- 
tered. 

’ « 5 

5 'o 

. ft ft.: 

S d ' , 

■ ©:.*SS/,v.\v. : : 

43 'M ; 

<1 


'rs. 

RS. 

ES. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. ' 

RS. 

. RS. 

1889-90. 

340 

39. 

287 

46 

8* 

81 

. 30 

200 

1890-9L 

358 

38 

311 

: 45 ; 

S' 

- i 

34 

211 . 

1891-92. 

369 

38> 

264 | 

44 j 

7 

89 j 

31 

195, 

1892-93. 

383 

. 38 

■ 285 j 

/ i 

i 

44 [ 

8 

93 | 

43 

# 205 

b : -: 



Statement, of Registrations in the. District of Coimbatore for the gears 1888-89 to 1892-93 * 
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CHAPTER- XYII. 

m * ' 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

* 


p HAP. XYII. These are three municipal towns in the district, viz., Coimbatore, 
Municipal ‘ Erode and Karfir, . The subjoined statement shows the consti- 

LITIES . * . * ♦ 

* tution of their councils on the 3.1st March 1894 : — 


- 

* ■ 

* .. Town, • ' 

■ ' :; a . , • - 

Consti- 
* rated a 
munici- 
pality in 

Popula- 

tion. 

. Num 
1 counc 

Nomi- 

nated. 

3 

ber of 
illors. 

Elected. 

* 

Whether 
Chairman 
nominated 
or elected. 

■ 


Coimbatore 

1864 

46,383 

5 

15 

Elected. * 

«• 

Erode ... ... *.... 

1874 

12,330 

12 


Nominated. 

# ‘ 

Kartir 

1874 

10,750 

12 ■ 




The councils were at their full sanctioned strength at the end 
. of the year. Of the municipal councillors in Coimbatore, three were 
official members, and of these one was. elected by the burgesses. 
In Erode and Karfir a fourth of the members were officials. 

Kn&nbes. . The following table furnishes statistics of the receipts and 
charges of each municipality during the five years 1889-90 to 
“1893-94 # ‘ 


Year. 1 . 

Income from 
taxation, 
including 
tolls. 

Income from 
other 
sources. 

Total 
income. # 

Expendi- 

ture. 

Closing* 

balance. 

Coimbatore . 

R8.* 

RS. 

!•'" RS. - 

. ES * * 

RS, 

. 1889-90 

1890- 91 

1891- 92 

1892- 93 ... 

1893- 94 

30,097 
29,015- 
31,479 
■ 32,irs 

30,678 

, * 

8,434 
8,593' 
10,319® 
10,650 • 
11,132 

38,531 
37,608 
41,798 
42,766 
. 41,810 

40,930. 

*38,145 

42,995 

41,696 

46,059 

‘ 2,674 
2,137 
940 
2,040 
- 2,239 

Total 

1,53,385 

49,128 

2,0275X3 

2,09,825 


Erode. 






1889-90 

.1890-91 ... i ... 

1891- 92 

1892- 93 ... 

1893- 94 

8,263 

8,151 

8,222 

9, 470 
. 9,418 

6,517 
5,167 
‘ 4,395 
5,185 
4,681 

14,780 
13,818 
12,617 
14,655 i 
14,099 

- 12,813 
13,005 

’ 12,582 

- 14,532 
15,160 

4,923 

5,236 

5,271 

5,394 

4,333 

Total ... 

48,624 

25,945 

69,469 

68 f 092 ; 
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i ear. ; . 

Income from 
taxation, 
including 
tolls. 

Income from 
other . 
sources. 

Total * 
"income. 

■ ' V ' 

Expendi- 

ture. 

Closing 

balance. 

: . . ; ; ■ f ; ■ 

Karur. 

. ES* 

. RS. 

. ■ ■ 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

1889-90 . ’ ... 

8,719 

5,065 

13,784 

13,768 

5,804 

*1890-91 ... ... 

9,542 

•5,292' 

14,834 

12,849 

7,789 

1891-92 ... ... 

9,384 

* 5,637 

15,021 

■ 17,731 

5,079 

1892-93 ... .;. 

8,188. 

. 5,056 

. 13,244 

16,138 

2,185 

1893-94 ... ... 

■ 7,463 

7,495* 

14,968 

15,801 

1,342 

! • Total ... 

43,296 

28,545 

71,841 

76,287 



* In. Coimbatore the expenditure exceeded the receipts in every 
year except 189.2-93. The opening balance of 1889-90 was Es. 
5,073, while at the end of the quinquennium there was a deficit of -, 
Es. 2,239. This was mainly due to the unusually large expend! - 
* ture incurred in 1893-94. The expenditure under ‘ medicines and 
, supplies 9 during the year exceeded the average of previous years 
by more than Es. 1,00*0, owing to. the admission of the people 
injured in* the railway accident at K&ramadai. In Erode the 
receipts exceeded; the charges in all years but 1893-94," and ‘the 
balance to the credit of the municipality at the end of that year 
was Es. 4,333. The opening balance of 1889-90 was only Es. 2,95®, 
In the municipality of Karfir the income exceeded the expenditure 
in . the first two years, while in the last three the -charges were 
considerably in excess of the receipts. The. closing balance of’ 

1893. -94- consequently fell to Es. 1,342, the balance at the end of 

18-88-89 being Es*. 5,788. * ' . * * 

Statements giving details of the receipts and charges of each 
municipality during the five years, ending with the 31st March 

1894, are appended to this section. 

; The principal sources of income are municipal- rales and taxes. 
The ^chief taxes are those on buildings and lands, vehicles and 
animals and carts; ‘ Tolls - also give a considerable amount in all 
eases. The arts taxis not levied in any of the three* municipalities. 
iThe tax on buildings and lands is 6J per cent, on the anixtial rental 
in Erode 'and Karfir, -but -in Coimbatore the maximum rate of 7| 
jper cent*, is levied. Lands, unoccupied by houses are taxed at the fate 
of 3 pies for ©very 80 ^square yards. The average assessment per 
house in 1893-94 varied from Es. 1-14-1 in Karurto Es,* 2-9-3 in. 
Erode. .The incidence for all district municipalities throughout the 
presidency was Es. 2-3-0. 

Taking all taxes and rates, the incidence per inhabitant ranges 
from As. 10-7 in Coimbktore to As, 12-3 in Erode, the average for 
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OHAP.XVII-. the presidency being As. 13-3. If tolls be excluded, the incidence 
Monioipa- varies from As. 7-2 in Coimbatore-to As. 8-8 in Erode.' 

-i— ’ Apart from the income from taxation and tolls, a considerable 

Receipts. revenue is realized in each municipality from fees for the use of 
.markets and slaughter-houses, school. fees and grants from the 

’ district board funds in aid of educational ahd medical institutions. 

Charges. The chief items of expenditure are conservancy, public works 

(chiefly roads), education,* hospitals, .dispensaries and lighting. 
There is comparatively little expenditure on drainage or water- 
supply as there are no regular schemes in any of the towns. The 
existing water-supply and drainage are considered by the Sanitary 
Commissioner to be defective in all the three municipalities. A 
scheme for the water-supply of Coimbatore tSwn has been put 
forward at an estimated dost of Es. 4,00,700, but it has not yet 
been' financed. In Erode the town has been surveyed, and the 
necessary levels taken for a drainage scheme. For ‘the improve-, 
ment of the drainage in Karur a scheme has been proposed, and it 
is now under consideration. The* cost of this scheme is estimated 
at Rs. 95,850, Coimbatore has 35 miles of. road and 297 street 
lamps ; Erode has 13 miles of road and 103 lamps and Karur 
10 miles and 121 lamps. There are thus 8 lamps per mile in 

* Coimbatore and Erode and 12 in Karfir. The average for the 
presidency is 9. . There are 29 public latrines in Coimbatore, 15 in 
Erode and 13 in Karur. In Coimbatore there is one latrine to 
every 1,599 inhabitants, while in Erode the proportion is 1 to 822 
and in Karur 1 to 827. The average for all district municipalities 

•• is 1 to 1,510. Conservancy is said to *be defective in - Coimbatore, 
far from perfect in Erode and unsatisfactory in Karur. 

Conservancy is at present confined to . cleaning the streets, 
lanes and dust-bins of the masses of rubbish, the removal of the 

• foul matter in the open drains, and the cleaning of the latrines. In 
Coimbatore the system of burning the rubbish and using the ash 
to deodorize the 'night-soil has been adopted, and the poudrette is 
now being made on an improved plan. In, Erode the rubbish is 
not burnt, but has hitherto been used to fill up hollows, ami 
has been removed by the market gardeners. In Karur, which is 
surrounded with wet land, the ; street sweepings are burnt in 
einerators, while the night-soil is stored in depots after the .Coim* 
batore plan* 


*■ 
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’Local affairs outside the three municipal towns are admin- 
istered by the district board with the assistance of five 1 taluk’ boards 
and 24 unions. The population of - the district board's jurisdiction 
is 1,935,376, i.e., the population of the district less the inhabitants 
of the municipal* towns. The board consists of a president (the 
'Oollecfcor) and 32 members, one of whom is appointed vice-president. 
The 32 members consist of the four divisional officers, who are ex~ 
officio members, X£5 nominated members, and 16 members, who are 
elected by the taluk boards. The five taluk boards are Coimbatore, 
, Erode, Pollachi, Satyamangalam .and Kolleg&L , The .local fund 
taluk of Erode eomprise&’the revenue taluks of Bhavani, IJMr&puram, 
Erode and Karur, and the Pollachi taluk board has jurisdiction over 
the revenue taluks of Palladam, Polldchi andlldamalpet. The limits 
of the other three taluk hoards correspond to those of the revenue 
taluks of the same names. The, Erode taluk hoard has 20 members 
and that of PolMchi 16, while each of the others consists of 12 mem- 
bers. * These are all nominated. The following are the 24 unions 


Statement showing the Constitution of Union Panehdyats in 1893-94. 


#j ' , 

Taluk boards. 

* • « 

. 

* 

Union panchayats. 

* « 

Maximum number 
of members sanc- 
tioned. 

Numb* 

31s 

Office 

. 

O 00 

^ u 

^ 33 
{> © 

3 r of me till 
t March 1 

al * ! i 

T[l 

h 1 O 

<35 ; ► 

A i 
+3 f o 

O : fc 

■ i 

. ...... 

)ers oit 
894. 

*c5 

o 

Eh 

r 

1. Mettuppalaiyam 

9 

2 . 

i 

6 

*9 



2. Sing&nalldr 

9 

1 


8 

9 

1. Coimbatore, -j 

■■ ■■ 

3. Kuniyamuttur «... 

9 

1 

... 

8 

9 



4. Settippalaiyam ... 

9. 

1 


8 

9 

i 

5. Kuric’chi * 

9 

2 


7 

9 

« , 'V. VV7;\: 

r 

1. Perundurai 

9 

. 1 

■ 

8 

9 



2. Bhav&ni 

9 

1 

• 1 

7 

9 

,:.V : V’'- -I:. . ... . 


3. Aravakkuric’chi* 

9 

1 

1 

7 

9 

2. Erode \.A 


| 4. Pallapatti 

9 

! 1. 


8 

9 



5. Dhar&puram 

11 

3 


8 

11 



6. Kangayam 

9 

! 1 


8 

9 



7. Sinna Dhar&puram 

5 

I l 


4 

5 

« 


1. PolMohi 

9 

i i 


8 

9 



2. V6ttaikk&ranpud&r 

9 

i 

i 

7 

9 ; 



3. Anaimalai 

9 

i 

1 

7 

9 1 

3. Pollachi ...< 


| 4. Palladam 

9 

2 

1 

6 

9 



5. Smr 

9 

1 

i 

7 

9 



6. Tiruppiir 

; 9 

I 

! 2 

6 

9 

• ■; ' , . 


7. Udamalpet 

i 9 

2 

i ... 

7 

9 

4. Satyamangfa- f 

1 . S aty am angal am 

9 

1 

1 i 

7 

9 

lam. £ 

2. Gdpichettip&laiyam ... ! 

• 11 

2 

: 1 

8 

' 11 



1. Koll^gal 

12 

i 2 


10 

: 12 : 

5. Kol3%li ., v < 


1 2. Perandalaiyur ... 

5 

1 

. * i 

4 

5 ; 

* ■ 


3. Kempanayakkanpalaiyam 

5 

1 


■ 4 

5 


1 The revenue taluks of Coimbatore and Satyamangalam have* since been 
constituted a single taluk board called thfe Coimbatore taluk board. There are, 
therefore, only four taluk boards and their lopal areas coincide with those of. the 
revenue divisions of the district. 
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The subjoined statement shows the receipts and charges of the 
local boards. For further detail reference can lie made to "the tables 
at the end of the chapter :— . 


Statement of Local Fund Receipts and Charges (. Average of 1 889-90 to 

1893 - 94 ). . * 


: j . / ; :. 

J Receipts. 

Percent- 

age. 

— _ 

Charges. 

Percent- 

age. 


RS. 



R.S. 


Cess on lands 

1,99,806 

58*00 

! Communications . 

1,60,863 

46*00 

Tolls 

49,674 

14'4’2 

| Other public works 



House- tax * ; 

5,435 

1-58 

; & establishments. 

46,050 

13-1*7 

Education 

11,126. 

3-23 

Education 

48,995 

14-01 

Contributions from 



Medical services 


♦ 

Provincial funds. 

13,972 

4-06 

! and sanitation ... 

‘ 70,119 

20-05 

Other items ... 

04,471 

18*71 

; Other items 

•23,064 

' 6-77, 

* Total ... 

3,44,484 

100-00 

L . Total ... 

3,49,691 

100-00 


The average anniial* income of the district and taluk boards 
and the unions during the five years 1889-90 to 1898-94*, was 
Es. 3,44,48 4, and the average expenditure during the same period 
amounted to Es. 3,49,691/ The season of 1891-92 was very 
unfavourable and necessitated the outlay of a large sum on special 
works for the relief of the distressed. Excluding that year, the 
average annual income was Rs. 3,48,872. and the average expendi- 
ture Es. 3,32,269. The incidence per head of the population was 
foi>income 2 annas and 11 pies and for expenditure 2 annas and 
9 pies. Of the total income 48:0.5 per cent, went to the district 
hoard and 51*95 per cent, to the taluk boards- and unions, while 
of the expenditure the former bore 26*15 per cent, and the latter 
73*85 per cent. * The chief source of income is .the land-cess, which 
is levied on all occupied land at*the rate of 1 anna in the rupee 
on the rental. This tax yields approximately Es. 2,00,000, or 
about 58 per cent, of the total revenue. Tolls and 'the house-tax 
are the only other taxes. 

In 1893-94 the house-tax was in force in 19 unions, and the 
average rate per house taxed was 8 annas and 8 pies, the average 
for all unions in the presidency being 8 annas and 9 pies. The 
tax produced Es. 10,964 in 1893-94 against only Es. 1,031 in 
1889-90. The income from tolls amounted to Es. 55,729 in 
1893-94. ^ There were 12 toll-gates at the end of that year : at 7 
of them the maximum rate of tolls was levied and at 4 half rates*; 
at the remaining one the rate* charged was only one-fourth the 
maximum. The total income from taxation amounted in the same 
year to Es. 2,84,934, or 2 annas and 4 pies per head of the popu- 
lation, the average for the presidency being 3 annas, * * 
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The principal sources of income other than taxation are contri- CHAP. xyiL 
butions from, provincial funds chiefly in aid of education, school-fees, Local 
market and fishery rents and avenues. The receipts from the last^ 0 * P b> 
three sources are included under ‘ Miscellaneous ’ in the appended Receipts, 
statement. In 1893-94 there were l,310.miles of road with avenues, 
and^the number of trees in the avenues at the end of the year was ' 

206*711. The total income from avenues amounted to Rs. 2,543, 

► which gives a revenue of Rs. T94 per ifiile and an income of . 

Rs. 12*30 for every thousand trees. These rates compare very 
unfavourably with those for the neighbouring districts of Salem,* 
Triehinopoly,’ Madura and Malabar. In the first-mentioned dis- ¥ 
triet the income is Rs; 34- a mile and Rs. 194 per thousand trees. 

. * ■ m 

The receipts under 4 contributions from provincial funds J were 
t unusually large in 1892-^93 : this is due to the inclusion of the 
amount (Rs. 14,000) sanctioned by Government to meet the outlay 
incurred on famine relief works. Under the head of 4 miscella- 
neous debt accounts ’ large sums appear to have been realized in 
1892-93 and 1893-94 ; the receipts in the former year include a 
sum of Rs. 9,147 deposited by toll and other contractors for the due 
■ fulfilment %i their contracts, while the receipts of the latter year 
not only include deposits of the value of Rs. 18,167, but also the 
amount of the loan, viz., Rs. 16,000, raised for the Poll&ehi market. 

Nearly two-thirds of .the expenditure of the local boards is on Expenditure. 
* account of roads and buildings and the engineering establishment 
required for their maintenance. Particulars of the communications 
of the district will be found in chapter VII, but it may be stated 
* here that there are 1,537 miles of road maintained by the taluk- 
boards. The average cost* of maintaining each mile of road, 
including village roads, was Rs. 87-14-0 in 1893-94, Rs. 85 in 
1892-93 and Rs. 90 in 1891-92. The main roads are generally ■ 
in vdry gooS order, but some roads • in the outlying parts of the 
district are not . satisfactory. The ratio between the cost pf the 
engineering establishment and the total amount expended on 

public works fluctuates somevftiat 
as noted on -the margin, for the 
spreading of materials is often 
stopped owing to an unfavourable * 
season. A very’ large proportion 
of the expenditure on roads is for 
. ’ * * repairs. The other chief objects 

of expenditure arc education, hospitals and dispensaries, sanitation * 
and vaccination, and these subjects have already been dealt with 
separately. . ■ 


Percentage of establishment to 
. total charges. . : 

1889-90 


1890 - 91 

1 891 - 92 
r89£-93 
1893-94 


14*14 

13*03 

11*58 

15*49 

15*20 
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CHAPTER XYIIL 

ECONOMIC CONDITION . 1 


*The term c Ryot ' includes all those owning land except poligars ; CH.-NV.iiL 
they may best be described as peasant proprietors holding direct flH E BY 0T * 
from Grovernnient, and complete tie fado owners of a share of the General, 
land, subject only to the payment of the assessment; labourer- 
cultivators, men owning no land but mere tenants, or perhaps mere 
labourers, are not included in this term. But, as shown below, 
owing to the pressure of population on soil, the universality of 
marriage at a tolerably early age, the rapidity of reproduction, 
the custom of equal family division, and the non-recognition of the 
natural limits of the soil, the ryot class continually supplies the 
classes below, viz., the labourer-ryots, labourer-tenants and mere 
labourers. There being practically no industries other than agri- 
culture open to the agricultural class, the surplus population which 
cannot find room in cultivating the hereditary farms, or is ousted 
from them by debt or misfortune, cannot turn to factories or towns 
for subsistence as in European countries, nor has it the outlet of 
emigration. Hence a large- number of almost paupers, continually 
supplied from above until a famine sweeps off its myriads. The 
agricultural practice, knowledge and position of the ryot have been 
discussed in the chapter on Agriculture in the first volume ; it 
remains to notice his status or general position, which under the 
Coimbatore system is noteworthy* 

This system has no middlemen, between the State and the Status, 
cultivator ; the land of the district is divided into fields, each of 
which hears a fixed assessment, and any person soever who requires 
a field not already in another's possession can have it by simply 
applying to the Revenue officer ; if there is competition, the matter 
is decided according to certain rules. The State charges no price 
or fee for granting the field, which once granted; becomes the 
indefeasible property for cultivation of the ryot, who can deal with 

1 £ have made but few additions to, or alterations in, this excellent chapter, 
the first of its kind to appear in any district manual ; the figures given., therefore, 
are hot always the latest, though, where the argument was not affected by the 
Change, I have brought the statistics up to date and a few paragraphs have 
been re-written. In revising the chapter I received much assistance from Mr. IT. 

Suhbavaya Aiyar. a Deputy Collector of Coimbatore. — E d. 
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it at pleasure. He is not allowed to destroy the land, and mineral 
rights are now reserved in the patt&s granted, .hut for all other 
purposes the land is his own property, subject only to the payment 
of the assessment to the State. 

The system of individual responsibility is not of British intro- 
duction, but, with modifications and many irregularities, has been 
immemorial in the district ; the Hindu R&j&s of Mysore had their 
survey and field assessment, which was continued and modified 
under Musalman rule. Neither the p&laiyapat nor the village 
revenue system ever flourished in modern times in Coimbatore ; 
the assessment was almost invariably levied individually and not 
collectively. Writing in 1827* Mr. J. Sullivan stated that even 
before the British advent “ joint property ” (by the village com- 
munity) 44 had scarcely an existence in Coimbatore ” ; and that 44 in 
44 these provinces the ryot war survey (1800-1) did not in the slightest 
44 degree disturb the existing state of property ; no man was dis- 
“ possessed either of his field or of his farm ; each was registered in 
44 the name of its occupant, its value was ascertained, and its rent 
44 fixed.” In 1834 Mr. Drury stated in answer to questions from 
the Imperial Government that 44 the Coimbatore ryotwar system was 
founded on the custom of the country,” and this custom is alluded 
to by Buchanan, who saw in two places the field accounts of 
Chikka Deva Rdj& of Mysore. Owing, however, to the large 
share of the produce that was formerly taken as assessment, 
amounting in the last century to 33 per cent, of the gross yield (50 
to 60 on wet lands), and early in this century to 24 per cent., .pro- 
perty in land was then, in general, of little value, and Mr. Sullivan 
states that in 1815, at the close of the temporary village rental 
system, no land other than garden was saleable. In these garden 
lands the ryots had a peculiar proprietary right called ddhinam, 
whilst even on other lands they were 44 fixed in their farms as pro- 
prietors,” and a ryot entering into possession obtained 44 complete 
and indefeasible possession” (Drury). These remarks, coupled 
with Mr. Sullivan’s assertion that the present system merely con- 
tinued and did not disturb former rights, show that the individual 
ryot had been continuously regarded as the actual proprietor of the 
fields that he occupied. This indefeasible proprietary possession 
has never been disturbed except by the fortunately abortive effort 
to manufacture zemind&ri estates, the preliminary to which, viz., 
that of village rentals, closed in 1815 with 44 calamitous consequences 
to the ryot ” (Sullivan). Since there is no restriction to the occu- 
pation or sub-division of land, the whole district is now broken up 
into over 200,000 small properties, occupied by about as many 
families consisting of at least one million persons, so that the land 
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in Coimbatore is- truly 4 nationalised. ? This laud ean be -parted 
with and dealt with in any way, and ‘is the estate of the ryot so 
long as he pays his assessment. 

The assessment has been called rent ; this is not wholly correct 
* in the economical sense of the word, since it is a fixed charge settled 
more or less arbitrarily for a series of years and is liable to increase 
only upon proof of general progress ; it bears . no automatically ■ 
adjusted relation to the difference between the produce of the best 
and worst lands in - cultivation, and is levied, though at low rates, 
upon every field, whether such field can yield economic rent or not. ’ 
It is therefore partially economic rent so far as regards the classes 
of land above the 4 margin of cultivation,' and in the better classes 
it may and does take only a fraction of that rent ; in the lowest 
classes, in which economic rent cannot exist, it appears to be a mere 
land tax, which is paid simply when and because the State landlord 
eaiy exact it, and in so far as it is paid it raises the price of produce. 2 
It is, however, this land which is cultivated by paupers and for 
which payment of the assessment is, by "consequence, largely evaded. 
The land in Coimbatore has always been -held to be the property 
of the State or commonwealth ; this property may be handed over 
for cultivation .to the ryot, or withheld, but once handed over 
is, quoad hoc , the ryot's indefeasible property, to use, alienate, or 
bequeath, as he thinks fit, subject only to the payment of the assess- 

. anent. The result therefore is that the tenure is that of a proprietor 
paying a. rent or tax as interest for the use of a share of the landed 
property of the commonwealth. At one-tenth of the gross produce, 
this interest amounts' to about the ordinary interest on money, and 
the rate falls* as money becomes cheaper. On the higher classes of 
land it is a lower rate, in the low classes of land a higher rate. It 

• must not be forgotten however that as on the one hand much of .the 
large produce on the better classes of land is due to the ryot's own 
capital, as in gardens, so in the other case, as on wet lands, it is due 

* to outlay by the State ; hence in the former case a low assessment 
may really be a full economic rent, and in the latter a high assess- 
ment may be a low economic rent, the exee|s being interest upon 
State * outlay. Two Collectors of the greatest experience and 
sympathy, with the ryots, and to this day -remembered with affection 
throughout the district, viz., Mr. J. Sullivan (1815-30) and Mr. 
E. B. Thomas (1849-62), have repeatedly recorded their opinion 
as to -The lighlness of the. assessment and the comfortable cir- 
cumstances of the ryot, and the latter has contrasted the position 


An interesting -discussion upon the question whether .the land revenue is 
a tax or rent will be found in the Hon’ble Mr. Srinivasa K&gha v&iy an gar*# 
Progress of the Madras Presidency dv ring the last Forty tears , pp. 102-106 .— Ed 
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OH. XVIII. of the Coimbatore peasant proprietor with that of the English 
The Ryot, tenant farmer in the following remarks in his Jamabandi. report 
StntuH7~ for fasli 1265:- 

“ The Coimbatore settlement is now, to all intents and purposes, 
“a permanent settlement, under real ryotwar, and I cannot 
“ honestly see what more could he desired for the ryot ; he is 
44 certainly content, if allowed to be so ; his assessment is light, 
“ fixed, unvarying, *on the soil, not the crop ; he grows what he 
“ pleases without enquiry ; ‘his lease is permanent — it* runs on for* 
“ as many years as he chooses unchanged, but he can reduce or 
, “ enlarge his farm ad libitum by simply “making known his wish ; 

“ any labour and capital he sinks in improvements is entirely 
“ untaxed ; he reaps the whole benefit. An English farmer has 
44 not a perpetual lease ; he cannot contract or. enlarge This holding 
* “ at pleasure, he is bound down to a rotation of crops, he must not 

“ unfairly rack his land, he is liable to visits from his. landlord # to 

• “ see what state he keeps his farm and buildings in, can cut no 
“ timber, and on various points is really far less free than the 
“ Coimbatore ryot, and as to the security of the tenure, the best 
“practical test of the ryot’s* opinion of its safety is, that irrigated 

• “ land # (for rice) will sell readily for twenty and thirty years’ pur- 

. “ cha&e (of the rent 3 ) ? garden from fifteen to twenty, and even dry 

“ poonjy, if good, for five and seven.” 

To this remark as to the security of the tenure may be added ’ 
that during the actual progress of the new settlement enquiries 
prior to 1877, the price for lands of all kinds was higher than it had 
■V- ever been before, showing the confidence of the ryots that Q-overn- 
ment would impose on them no inequitable increase of assessment, 
a confidence begotten of long security and of -trust in official decla- 
rations. That the confidence was well founded is shown by the 
* fact that the settlement increase practically corresponded with the 

inorease found by an accurate survey, and while it occasionally 
equalized, it did not appreciably raise the average assessment per 
actual acre. *• ' ’ . . 

wit^^uro 11 ’ ^ the Coimbatore *ryot is compared with the - peasant* pro- 

pean peasant prietors of Europe, he undoubtedly suffers by the comparison. In 
proprietors. mere agriculture he is behind them, not so much in empirical 
knowledge as in energy of practice. While their science of farm- 
ing may foe summed up in the phrase— “ They adopt the experience 
*and maxims,, of their predecessors’” — used by Mr. Kay regarding- 
the peasants of France, they are entirely behind those peasants in 


* ‘ Bent ’ Hera means * assessment.’ 
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devotion to the land ; the minute and patient industry with which' 
the French ryots cultivate it, the assiduity with which they spend 
every possible moment on it, the economy with which they utilise 
every foot of it, and, the thrift — amounting alnfost to miserliness— 
with which they deny themselves in food and pleasure in order 
to devote more capital to it, find little parallel amongst the Coim- 
batore ryots, and a striking feature of Coimbatore rural economy 
is the want of energy and thrift in dealing with space and time ; 

' labour is abundant, and, during parts of tlie year when crops are 
• unusual, might be usefully applied in making improvement ; fruit 
trees, such as crowd the European farms, or, the property of the 
peasants, border continental roads for hundreds of miles, are 
hardly to be found in Coimbatore. But if behind the French 
peasantry, wjiose # ignorance *is reported to be so considerable 
(Kay's Free Trade in Land , &e.), they still more suffer by com- 
parison with the admirable peasantry of Switzerland, Saxony, and 
Prussia, where general ^ and agricultural education has for many- 
years not only been systematically fostered by the State, but 
eagerly sought by the peasantry themselves. * Allowing that these 
latter advantages are, by no fault of the ryots, largely wanting in 
Coimbatore, it still remains that they fall short of the position of 
the French peasants. The Coimbatore ryot has to pay a land. tax 
equal to about one-tenth of his gross produce, and to this might b© 

. attributed some of his backwardness. But it must be pointed out 
^ • that in Europe not* only are immense prices or rents paid for land 
by the. peasant farmer, but his annual taxes on land, house, 
windows, chimneys, servants, &c., for State, local, and communal 
purposes, average from 2 to 3 rupees per acre (Belgium, &e.), while 
his transfer duties are very high, amounting, to about 10 per cent, 
on sales (Bine Book of ‘ Agricultural Interests Commission/ 
1881). * When a French peasant can and does pay up to and above 
Us. 1,200 per acre for ordinary' unirrigated land, bear the cost of 
cultivation, pay considerable taxes on the land, pay off the shares 
of his brothers by mortgages at high interest, and yet as such 
savings that the French peasantry made light of subscribing the 
vast war indemnity several times over, there must be mental and 
moral, qualities in that peasantry which are wanting in the Coimba- 
tore ryot, who, with far less initial and subsequent burdens, and 
the facility and simplicity of life in a. tropical climate, is in a 
decidedly inferior position, as regards capital, to the almost equally 
ignorant but admirably intelligent and prudent French peasant! 
Coimbatore history, in common with that of South India generally, 
explains this inferiority ; the hopeless misgovermnent which, for 
, centuries preceded British rule, ground the ryot into the dust, 
robbed him of all capital, and took away both the chance and the 
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CH. xvili: hope of rising to a higher level. Simultaneously with misrule there 
The Ryot. * were the miseries of -war. anarclw and barbarous invasions which* 
Comparison 8We P t r 7 ots und- their property, and, while checking popu- 

•With Euro- . lation, robbed them of their means^ of suppprt. The effect upon. 
propriSors 1113 e ^ arac ter was that universally seen in such cases, while the further 
effect followed of universal and early marriage and rapid repro- . 
duction, since the positive checks to population removed even more 
than the surplus, and abundant land permitted the potential support, 
however miserable, of families of any size. Hence by -custom have 
arisen a low social standard and a habit of early and productive 
marriage ; the former permitted, without social reprehension, free 
indulgence in the latter, while the latter perpetuated the former; 
hence the extreme difficulty of rising to a higher level. Moreover, 
the fact of all the cultivating neighbours, being on a low’ level of 
social comfort prevents an effective desire for, or removes a great 
‘incentive to, progress ; hence much of the tropical lamer alter 
methods of husbandry, such as -the disinclination to economy in 
time and land or tc exertion in unusual modes or seasons ; hence 
* also the habit of renting out land and living on the petty proceeds, 

. and the careless expenditure of capital, often the proceeds of land 
mortgages, on mere unproductive display. 

The prospects of the Coimbatore ryot may be suggested by a 
comparison ; a French peasanFproprietor, according to the best and 
most recent statements, though practised for generations in thrift, 
which has degenerated info penuriousness, in* industry which has ^ 
hardened into unremitting toil for all members of his family, in 
prudence in marriage and reproduction which has led in the agri- 
cultural departments to actual retrogression of population,' in skill 
which loses an opportunity neither in time nor space, is by the law 
of sub-division so straitened by the minuteness and morcdkment of 
his estate, and so burdened by his load of mortgages, that* in spite 
of a fertile soil, a favourable climate, abundant markets for valu- 
able products, and vast manufacturing enterprise for the absorption 
of population and rural produce, he can live only a narrow, unlovely, 
ignorant, parsimonious life, with no higher aim than that of 
saving money to pay off mortgages, to retain, or to add to his 
morsels of land. What then can be expected for the Coimbatore 
peasant proprietor not many years emancipated from the rigours of 
tyranny, from barbarous invasions, and from a tyrannous fiscal 
system ; industrious, but not unremittingly so ; .skilled in his art 
*by reason of the traditional knowledge of ages, but of a general 
ignorance surpassing that of the French peasant or of the British 
agricultural labourer ; inclined to submissive acquiescence in failure 
owing to continual uncertainties of season, and to former uncertain- 
ties due to war and misrule;, dwelling on a soil generally inhospit- 
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able, and in a climate of notoriously scant, often ill-distributed, 
and precarious rainfall ; having but a moderate market for raw 

• product? and no manufactures, and yet -labouring under a normal 

• increment of population of from 8 to 15 per cent, per decade owing 

to* the universality of marriage at an early age and of unrestrained 
reproduction, and under a custom of absolutely equal sub-division 
among male heirs. . ■ • . • 

Is it strange - that, under these circumstances, the Coimbatore 
ryot* though enabled by a tropical climate to exist* upon very 
scanty produce, or rather, bqing enabled by a tropical climate to 
live upon so little that population is free to multiply till the most 
miserable and treacherously arid soils are in cultivation, should be 
afflicted with poverty and liability to famine, and a heavy death- 
rate f Danger of famine is always within a measurable distance 
•in Coimbatore, and each year of safety but intensifies the future 
danger. Well-irrigation alone prevents frequent minor famines? 

A good system of general and agricultural education, and the 
growing independence and self-reliance of the ryot, must be looked 
to for slow improvement in these matters. Had general and agri- 
cultural education made equal strides with the advance of prices 
and property, the best Coimbatore peasant proprietary might now 
have compared favourably with that of Europe in its best parts; in 
spite' of drawbacks the Coimbatore garden-owner, that, is, the ryot 
who has sunk some capital in a field with a well, is usually in a 
fair position, has money in hanll, can afford to lease out his property 
on a high rent, and .usually displays an admirable diligence,, 

• fervour, # and care in cultivation. It must be presumed that the 
possession of a valuable property, the prospect of a* decent income, 
the Necessity for getting returns on the capital -sunk, and probably 
the very qualities which induced the sinking of the capital, 
materially develop the .ryot’s energy and prudence. More might 
yet be made out of the gardens if the example of the European v 
peasants could be presented before the eyes of the Coimbatore 
ryots. 4 

There are few data for ascertaining the indebtedness or solvency 
of the Coimbatore ryot; General experience seems to.be that 
except near* towns, and where land is very valuable, as in the black 
soils- of Udamalpet, the ryots 'are not much in debt; and that 
elsewhere, if in 'debt, the ryot’s creditor is usually another ryot, 
'anti not a professional usurer, as shown by the comparatively small 
number of suits and their nature. In the places noted, the) ryot is 


4 See chapter v. of the first volume. 
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OH. XVIII. * said to have yielded to the charming' of the usurer, who has now 
The iiyot. got hold of many* of the best lands. Paradoxical as it seeing, the 
Indebtedness jyots are indebted largely becanse of the sudden increment of h 
of the ryot, wealth begotten by high prices of grain and land. In the earlier 
days, whenj court process was difficult, ^tenures insecure, ‘registra- 
tion non-existent, ‘roads had and few, and prices very low, land 
had but little money value,- and the usurer had therefore little 
inducement, to lend, and .little security for loans beyond the 
standing* crops, cattle, Ac., of the ryot ; hence but. few money - 
• lenders and but small indebtedness. With the rise in prices came 
the influx of capital into the money-lending trade, and* the ryot's 
temptation, which he proved unable to withstand; hence the 
above paradox, clue largely to the fact that education ■ has not 
progressed pari passu with other social changes. In Mr: Fergus- 
son’s words ( Indian Architecture ), ** To. a people in the state of 
civilization to which India has reached, a secure title and a fixed 
“income only mean the power of borrowing, on the occasion, of a 
“ marriage, a funeral, or some great family festival, more than the 
borrower can ever pay.” ; this is partially true of Coimbatore. 

■ • The. very marked predominance' of small holdings, however, shows 

that there, has been no extensive selling up of ..the ryot by the 
money-lender. During the past ten years the value of property 
dealt with in documents that have been registered has nearly 
doubled, and the number of documents registered has more than 
doubled, but it is difficult, to ju^ge how far .this indicates an 
increase in indebtedness. The advance was continuous through 
good years and bad alike and under all classes of documents. Now 
. it is easy to understand that sales of land may point .rather to 
prosperity than the reverse, to an increase in the amount of capital 
seeking investment in land rather than to the poverty of the 
landowner. An increase in the number of mortgages no ‘doubt 
shows that ryots are borrowing to greater extent than formerly ; * 
and it will generally be concluded that this is a sign of declining 
prosperity, but here again it is possible that some of the increase 
may be due to landowners taking advantage of a favourable , 
market to j*aise loans for the building of wells and the making 
of other improvements to their properties. Some portion of the 
increase, too, is undoubtedly due to an advance in the registration 
of transactions as distinguished from an increase in the number 
, of transactions themselves. 

The rate of interest varies considerably, but about if or 10 per 
. * cent, per annum may be taken as the normal rate for loans on good 
* security, though for small sums and indifferent security, it may be 
double this, while for amounts exceeding Bs. oOO a lower rate is 
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. paid, the minimum being about 6 per, cent. A special return OH. XYIII. 
obtained from the registry offices of Coimbatore,. Kumarapdlaiy am , Ryot. 

and Gfanapati shows that, according to a year’s registrations, the indebtedness 
amount borrowed at exactly 12 per cent, was Its, 1,75,000, while of the ryot, 
the amount of the loans on which the interest was less than 12 per 
cent, was Es. 1,95,000, and that on which it was above 12 percent, 
was Es. 51,000. Loans, however, are frequently made and repaid 
in grain, or they are made in money with a stipulation that ’they 
should be repaid in produce ; in these cases the rate of interest is 
generally much higher than 12 per cent, and, the borrowers being 
usually in embarrassed circumstances, the conditions of the loan 
are greatly in favour of the lender. Small money loans again are 

• often made by mere entry in an account current ; a balance is 
struck at the end of the year and interest is paid on this balance. ' 

Eegarding the kindred subject of thrift there is not much to he Thrift, 
said ; the peasant proprietors are fairly thrifty, and spend their* 
savings, at least to some extent, on land. The following stateineiit 
of. a Grqnndan’s mode of allotting his net profits is interesting, not 
as an exact* statement, but as indicating the 'objects of expendi- 
ture, viz., one-eighth for charity, three-eighths for gold and silver 
ornaments (a mode of hoarding), one-fourth for buying land, and . m 

one-fourth hoarded. The records of trials and complaints show 
that a good deal of silver is secreted in the walls of houses, Ac., 
and Goundan females" are admittedly frugal and saving ; the 
digging of some 40,000 or 50,000 new irrigation wells, irrespective 
of failures, and the conversion of dry land into wet, since 1800, 
have absorbed considerable capital : the expenditure* on gardens 
alone must, have absorbed at least Es. 100,00,000, a very respect- 

• able sum considering that money was formerly* ten times, and is 
still five times, as valuable as in England, and that there are no 
capitalists to invest in agricultural improvements. But there are 
signs that- the flood of material progress, which suddenly arose 
about 1855 from the great rise- of prices/ and. from the actual and 
relative lowering of' the assessment (viz., by the reduction on 
gardens, and in the fall of the value of money), outstripped the 
advance in education' and intelligence, and that the increment of 
profit has not worked its Ml benefit, in that it has led rather to 
an extension than to a development of cultivation, and that it has 
begotten a facility for borrowing which has led to an increase in 
non-productive expenditure ; in place of a high standard of comfort, 
of personal development, and of accumulation upon the estate, there 
has been a tendency to extravagance and to a scattering abroad. 

Moreover, the increase in* "the area of holdings has tended to * 

cause a higher and quite abnormal rate of reproduction, owing to the * * # 
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# GH. xyiii. readier divisibility of the farms, 5 it not being sufficiently considered 
The ry«t. that the extra land was too poor to give returns adequate to the 
Thrift! * increased demand. . In 1871, Dr. Cornish (Census Report) expressly 
spoke of a recent abnormal reproduction, and in 1876 the ryots':.: 
actually complained to Mr. Robertson, On his agricultural tour, 
that 44 their families now consisted <ff from four to five children, 
u whereas, twenty years ago, three to four children was the average 
“ number in a family. They attribute the larger number of their 
“ families to the -reduced death-rate, many more children now sur- 
“ viving to reach adult years,” In the absence of any reason what- 
ever for so notable a decrease of the death-rate, it may be assumed 
that the increase was* really caused by increased reproduction due 
to increased ease in supporting a family ; high prices, when not 
produced by scarcity, mean prosperity to the ryot class/ 

Amongst the upper classes there has been probably less thrift ; 
money has been lavishly expended and lands mortgaged to cover 
the expenditure ; a year’s income on a single marriage in the family 
' . is a very moderate outlay. Reaction has, however, set in among 

the better educated, many* of whom suffer for the errors of their 
fathers, and the native banka' recently established in Coimbatore, 
*» with branches, assist iii developing thrift by the modes of deposit. 

adopted or available, viz., the regular payment of a fixed monthly 
sum, regularity being enforced by stringent rules ; these sums 
accumulate for a obtain period, when the transactions are wound 
up and the money repaid in a lump. 6 This excellent plan of quasi- 
assurance has, it is believed, led- many men to save up* for social 
- ^ and other expenses at- present considered necessary, instead .of 
expending their full income on receipt and trusting to the money- 
lender for the future? Another . mode of thrift is rapfdly making 
way amongst .educated men, viz., the habit of assuring life; a 
vigorous assurance office in another Presidency has. several agencies 
in the district and many educated^ and prudent men have taken 
out policies ; no words can too strongly commend this practice* 

Co-operation. This has to some extent disappeared in Coimbatore, while in some 
cases it was only rudimentary. The ancient village system was 
* indeed one of co-operation, the village commune being a self- 

contained. organism, an aggregation of which formed the whole 


5 Though pattas have not increased of late years, the number of names in 
each pafcta certain ly has y a few years ago it was usual to enter one name only ; 

.V now there are sometimes 30.* . - //■://///:////■ 

* A full anti interesting description of such Loan Societies’ will he found* 

* in vot L pa^t ii, chap. iii. of Mr. Nicholson’s, fiepor/ on Land an L Agricultural 
Banks, Madras, 1895. They correspond to, anti are, indeed,' derived from, the 
• * English and American nuildin^ Societies. —E d, 
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body politic"; in this the lands were frequently shared in. common, 
and periodically transferred; traces of this system. were noticed by 
Macleod and Buchanan in 1800. By means of the common liability 
of all villagers to co-operate in a village work many large schemes 
were carried out, such as the digging of considerable channels and 
tanks. Village temples are to this day maintained by village 
subscription, and the’ podu selavu or fir selavu fund is used for 
many purposes, recognized and unrecognized. The channel system 
(ride ‘Irrigation’) was only kept up, as indeed it was probably 
started; by village co-operation, and it is thS decline of this joint 
action, the substitution of the modern doctrine of self-interest, and 
the recognition of the individual as the social unit, that have given 
rise to much recent difficulty. In matters of cultivation partnership 
is still practised ; a number of ryots plough the field of each one 
in turn ; a garden is frequently worked or rented by a partnership 
of poor ryots, while the owner and cultivator of a garden occasion- 
ally share the expenses of cultivation. The idea of eo-operation 
is present and may solve the difficulty of introducing European 
implements. But -inasmuch as there is no science of agriculture, 
but merely tradition, and no perception even that there is any 
possible method outside their’ own, there are no agricultural societies 
for mut.ua! advancement or stimulation. Co-operative credit banks 
’on the Grerman system r are not yet started, but the idea is indi- 
genous ; the germ of it is seen in the lottery system, where (say) 50 
persons join together and pay a rupee or so per month ; each month 
the Its. '50 so subscribed is paid over to one or other member ac- 
cording to the fall of the lot, winning members being of course 
excluded from future chances, but not from the regular monthly 
payment. . This. method gives the command of a large sum speedily 
to some persons, and to each one in turn, and even those to whom 
payment comes latest get the benefits of enforced thrift for a long 
period. This with variations is a common practice, and the partners 
are said never to abuse the trust necessarily reposed on those who 
win at an early stage. The native banks recently .started are 
admittedly credit banks and use their funds in granting money on 


1 These admirable institutions} apparently so adapted for India, are a notable 
feature in German industrial economics ; by these associations single artisans 
obtain credit*as members of an unlimited liability company $ in 1877 no less than 
l,827of these institutions wer§ at Work with above J, 000,000 members, £28,000,000 
; of capital actual and borrowed, and doing a business of £110,000,000 — (Fawcett's 
Political Economy , 1888, pp. 273-4/ and Marshall’s Economics of Industry) > 
^.Reference should be. made by all interested in this subject to Mr^Xicholson’s 
Report on Land and Agricultural Banks, where a detailed account will be found of 
the constitution, methods and working of such institutions in Qermany, Austria, 
Italy, (vol. i, part i, chap, vi.), — E d.] 
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cs. xvin, good -security, but the share system is peculiar and strictly co-oper- 
The. Ryot, ative or joint stock, as explained above. It appears, then, that 
Co-operation. with care the indigenous .germ of co-operation might be revivified 
and fostered into an active and productive growth.* * 

Political As regards his political attitude the,’ Coimbatore ryot cannot be 

altitude of better described than in Mr. W. T. Thorntpn’s words* regarding 
/ the European peasant proprietor; indeed in his position as an 

ignorant'rnstio, knowing little beyond the confines of his own village 
except the neighbouring markets or shrines, and as a highly con- 
servative member of a village commune dating from far beyond 
* recent Governments, the ryot is still more careless of political change 
than even the Frenqji peasant. Mr. Thornton says of the European 

• . ryot, “-Provided neither his privileges* nor his prejudices* be 

* “ attacked, he cheerfully leaves politics to those who have more taste 
“ and capacity for their discussion. The French peasant is- no 
“politician; he leaves it to the inhabitants of cities to 'settle State 
“ affairs.- The countryman wliom Inglis questioned on. the subject 
“no doubt* spoke the sentiments of his class when he said that * all 
* * “ ‘ Governments are alike to him so that they kept at peace and 
“ { allowed him to live at home.* 5 ” 8 The ryot knows nothing of 
' political changes unless they affect,- as in 1811 -17, his plot of land, 
his tenure, and the amount and mode of ■payment of his assessment ; 
to him the personality of the local officer is far more than the 
impersonal and shadowy 4 Sirkar or Government ’; the greed of a 
local hireling surpasses the dangers from foreign foes, and a foreign 
* ’* . war is infinitely less known br heeded than a possible invasion of* 
. , his claims as a village factionary, as a member of a nadu or local 

division, as a right or left hand sectary, or as a Hindu.* 

Tenants., Every kind of tenancy is found ; the casual tenant, who leases 
Their status, for a year the land now of one, now of another ; the tenant, 
especially on indm lands, who occupies often from time immemorial, 
sometimes on a customary rent, sometimes on a rent varying from • 

* * year to year; the vdram or metayer tenants;* tenants who enjoy 

the profit of land either wholly or in part as interest upon a loan ; 

« tenants who are so only in •name* such as those ryots whose lands, 
often ancestral, are their own indefeasible property, but who have 
to pay the assessment to indmddrs instead of to Government, as in 
the case of many village indms ; tenants such as the regular rydts 4 
' of p&laiyapats, who in this district are ‘settled occupancy ryots’ 
having indefeasible rights, and are riot Removable so long as fchey- 
pay the. fixed customary rentals, which are the old survey rates 
settled By . Government at the original settlement, payable in 


'4 Pie® for Peasant Proprietor*, by W, T, Thornton, c,b 7 
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money, and recorded in '.the paimash accounts'; these differ in 
nothing from Government rates, except that they have not been, Tl 
* revised, and that the old garden assessment is still retained. Many Their 
tenants are* men who have no land of their ow ij, and live from 
hand to month by cultivating the lands of others ; some “own a - ’ 
small plot of land and eke. out a livelihood by renting other lands. 

The status of these tenants is various; the highest position is 
occupied hy those who are merely nominal tenants of in&md&rs, and 
are really proprietors. Now that land is valuable,* indmddrs fre- 
quently take vexatious action under Act VIII of 1865 in hopes 
of ousting these ryots. The status of pdlaiyapat ryots has been 
noticed ; that of other tenants is regulated by custom, but there, 

, are practically no settled rights for sub-tenants, save those created 
by specific contract. * * 

* m The economic results of sub-tenancy have been indicated in the 
chapter on Agriculture ; only poor ryots will cultivate at what is 
usually, on the bulk of the dr y lands, a rack rent, affording a bare 
subsistence to the tenant ; hence a slovenly and degraded agricul- 
ture on such' lands. On the other hand, this class of cultivator is 
unfit, as a rule, for any higher position ; he has no capital or means 
for proper cultivation, nor are his characteristics such as would tend 
■ to improvement. As indicated in a later part of this chapter, it 
is the, economic* position of this class that causes great anxiety, 

.The .tenant of a peasant proprietor (ryot) is notoriously rack-rented, 
and though custom largely governs and modifies the Coimbatore 
practice, yet it is evident that, the ordinary rentals have increased 
since 1839/ when the customary rent was half of the.net produce, 
instead of half of two-thirds of the gross as 'now. -Moreover, there 
arc indications of further pressure being put upon this class, who 
are really tensCnts-at-will, though they frequently cultivate the same 
land for many years together ; the landlords evince an inclination 
' to turn out their customary tenants for casual bidders who offer 
higher rents’ The position of the tenant is becoming less secure ’as 
competition increases, while |he increased rent not only deducts 
from the capital available for actual cultivation, but tempts many 
ryots to prefer the scanty but easily earned income of a petty land- 
lord to the greater abundance of a hard-working jyot-cultivator. 

The position of landlord and tenant requires defining and legalizing, 
and the introduction of longer leases at moderate rents is a sine qua 
non for agricultural improvement on the poorer lands and for the 
social improvement of those who cultivate them as sub-lessees of 
the State property. 

The rental of lands is a very obscure subject, and is but slightly Rents 
elucidated by registration records, in which but a very small 
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proportion of leases finds place ; .nine-tenths of the leases are oral 

agreements, based on custom and between co-villagers. The nnder- 
’ stood practice on dry lands is ‘ half v&ram/ in which the tenant, 
pays half of the gross produce to the, landowner the former bears 
•the charges of cultivation, he and his family being usually the 
cultivators, and the latter pa^s the assessment. This is practically 
the metayer system, and has the advantage of combining the 
interests of the landlord and tenant, while it is elastic enough to 
provide for bad years, a contingency so freqftent as to account for 
the prevalence of this tenure. On dry lands no conditions are usual 
other than those here given, and the cultivation is generally poor 
and frequently a mere catch crop ; on garden lands the conditions 
as to the' shares of expenses and receipts differ according to circum- 
stances. It is unusual to impose conditions as to crops, manure, 
&c. A landlord, however, never .permits a tenant to dig -a well or 
erect a house on the land, or do anything that would tend to affofd 
evidence' of ownership; the objection to the digging of a well is 
intelligible, from the peculiar ddhinam right as regards well land? in 
Coimbatore, which gave the entire property in land to the man who 
owned the well in it. The result of settlement enquiries in 592 
villages, all in the northern taluks, is tabulated (see Settlement 
Report)* as follows * 
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In 1839 the rent of the landlord was, for dry land, usually one- 
half, and for wet lands two-thirds of the net 9 profit (/,<?., after* 


9 Letter of the Collector, dated 12th March 1839, on the condition of the 
district* * ’ ■/ / 
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deducting cultivation charges), instead of, m at present, one-half CEL XVIIL 
and two-thirds or three-quarters, respectively, of the gross produce. T enant s. 

A common 'rental on purely dry lands is twice the assessment ; Kents, 
on the better wet lands, such as those of the upper half of the K&lin- 
gar&yan channel, a common rental is two-thirds or three-fourths 
of the grain to the landlord, who pays the assessment, the tenant 
retaining the other one-third or one-fourth and* the whole of the 
straw, and incurring the cultivation charges. When valuable non- 
cereal crops are grown, a money rent is usually paid, and, as in 
other eases also, this often takes the form of a payment in full in 
advance, sometimes for several years’ tenancy ; sometimes the 
amount advanced is to be repaid by the landowner at the end of .y 
the tenancy, the profits of cultivation in such eases forming the 
interest pn the loan. There are, of course, many kinds of rental and 
lease, but the above* are the principal. . . . 

The following table has been furnished by the sub-registrars 
noted; the increase in the area leased® since 1877 is due to the 
increased habits of registration since that date. The triennia are 
selected as being immediately before and shortly after the famine of 
1877-78. Unimportant fractions have bpen omitted ; the Dh&rd- 
pur am figures for wet lands are in local grain measures ; — * . * 
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The Coimbatore figures in dry and garden lands are high, owing 
to the proximity of good markets afforded by the town and Nilgiris, 
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and the excellence oA&mueh of the. lapds. (black) ; the wet lands are 
irrigated from tanks fed by tlfb isToyil. In Udamalpet the rates 
for gardens and dry lands appear very low, considering that much 
of the taluk is black-cotton soil. Kdngayam has no wet lands, and 
the -soils are very poor and unproductiye.* Dhdrapuram has very 
poor dry soils, so that their rentals are very low,* but its wet lands 
are superbly productive. The grain measure here entered contains 
160 tolas of second-sort rice, and is therefore nearly one-fifth 
larger than the heaped Madras measure, and holds nearly 3 lbs, of 
paddy; hence the annual rentals vary from 1,720 to 2,l501bs., or 
from about three-fourths to nearly 1 ton. At Rs. 4 per salagai ■' 
of 80- measures, the money value is from Rs. 29 to Rs. 36| ; simi- 
larly the only money rented wet lands in the taluk for the triennia 
yielded Rs. 10 and Rs. 37 § per acre. These large rentals are 
paralleled by similar rents in Erode, Karhr and Satyamangalam ; 
in Rarur rents up to 1,080 measures (of 144 tolas) are known on 
the best Oauv-ery irrigated lands, 720 being common. The ulava- 
daibhogyam is a quasi- mortgage in which a sum af money is given * 
in advance, the interest thereon being deducted from the rent at the 
time of paying the latter. There has been a general tendency of 
rents to rise throughout* the district, owing partly to “the rise of 
prices and partly to an increase of valuable special crops, such as 
plantains, sugarcane, turmeric, &e. 10 . . 

According to the census of 1891 the number of labourers, both 
actual wojkers and those dependent on .'them, is 337,394, of whom 
56,056 are farm servants regularly employed hv the year, 148,304 
• are other agricultural labourers and 133,034 are general labourers. 
The division into the thfee. classes is not altogether trustworthy,, hut 
the figures may be taken as a rough approximation to the real num- * 
hers, though the number of farm servants is almost certainly greater 
.than that given above. * . . 

The position of these labourers is 'always precarious, as they 
have practically no savings and a bad season with the consequent 
cessation of employment causes immediate suffering. The labourer’s 
ordinary position, however, is far from being a. bad one work can 
always be obtained and the complaint is rather of want of .labourers 
than of lack of work. The wages, too, are quite enough to supply ; 
the needs of the present, though they leave little margin for saving. 


. ln The annexed statement of 4he rentals reserved in registered leases during 
the tnenninm 1890-91 to 1892-93 has been kindly furnished by the. Registrar 
of the district as this chapter was parsing through the press. It shows very 
distinctly that rents have risen during the last ten vears.-v-Eo." 



Statement of Mentals of Leases for the triennium 1890-91 to 1892-93. 
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The labourers, indeed, have obtained quite tlieir full share of the 
general prosperity that has followed -the famine, and officers who 
have'had some experience of the district will concur in the* opinion 
of Mr. H. Subbar&ya Aiyar, Deputy Collector, who states that, 
having had ample opportunities of observing and judging of the' 
condition of the labouring classes during the last thirty years, he 
can confidently assert ‘that it has improved in every way and is 
still improving. As evidence of’ this he mentions that many of the 
labouring castes, who not very long ago were slaves attached to* the 
soil," are now beginning to acquire land. * This opinion, based upon 
individual observation, is in entire accordance with the results 
obtained by the eerlsus. For Taiijore, South Arcot and Chin- 
gleput a special tabulation was made to ascertain the extent 
to which land was held by the Paraiyans and Pallans. It was 
found* that in all three districts these castes had made consider- 
able progress on the upward way, and. if this is possible in such 
strongholds* of the old mir&si exclusiveness as Tan j ore and 
Ohingl^put, it is certainly possible in Coimbatore. In the case 
of the Pallis the advance must be greater still, for they are a most 
energetic and industrious tribe, far ahead of 'the Paraiyans and 
Pallans in every respect. . 

Agricultural labourers are usually paid in grain. In the case 
of the permanent farm servants, who are maintained all the year 
round by the large landholders, the usual practice is for the employer 
to provide food, which costs from K’s. 15 to Es. 80 per annum. At 
the end of the year each servant receives a present in money varying 
frofa 1 to 3 rupees, and his master also gives him his sandals, 
clothes and an occasional blanket. 4 

The second class of . agricultural labourers consists* of those 
engaged by the month for, the cultivation season only. ‘These are 
called padi&ls and like the first class are paid in grain, the amount 
being from 32 to 40 Madras measures for a man and from 24 to 30 
for a boy. The grain given is, either cumhix, ragi, cliolmn, or 
s&mai. On large farms there is usually a head padial, who receives 
slightly ‘ higher wages and a present of cloths or money— about 
Es. 2— at the end of the term. In addition to his wages a padi&l 
receives a basket of grain (about 14 Madras measures) at the 
harvest and a portion of other crops, the total value of this perquisite 
being about Es. % or Es. 2|. His wife too, if employed by the 
sanie master, gets slightly higher wages than other -women. 

Additional labourers are employed at -the harvest and other 
especially busy seasons and* obtain higher wages than the padi&ls, 
the rates varying a good deal with the time of year and the 
demand, • 
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Women find labour for many months in the year on wet lands, 
from the collection of green manure to the work of harvest. 
There is less to be done by them in gardens, and still less on dry 
lands except at harvest, especially that of cotton, the cost of pick- 
ing which is estimated at from one-twelfth to one-eighth of the 
value of the crop. 

Since the famine there has been a decided increase in the 
money price of labour; the labourer class was largely affected by 
the famine, and there is consequently competition for their labour 
in towns especially, insomuch that labourers are often hard to get ; 
Wudders have even struck work on being refused the rate of a 
rupee for 12 cubic yards of easy earthwork, 20 being a normal rate. 
Prom 2 to 2| annas per day for ordinary unskilled male labourers 
and 1 1 to for females is about the average ; hence a man and 
his wife can earn at least 3J annas per day, or the equivalent of 12 
to 15 lbs. of dry grain in husk or 8 to 10 without husk. When 
paid in grain this would also he about the rate. In well digging 
by ryots it is usual to pay the labourers chiefly in grain with an 
occasional sheep for the Wudders ; money is seldom paid by the 
regular ryot. 

Town wages, especially those of skilled labour, are high ; con- 
sidering the amount of work done they are higher than in England, 
and irrespective of the quantity of work, the food purchasing 
power of skilled labour wages in town is quite equal to that of 
similar wages in England, where money is five or six times as 
cheap, and the artisan’s wants much more numerous owing to the 
cold and wet climate and other demands. Ordinary carpenters get 
8 annas per day, which will buy about 20 or 22 lbs. of dry grain 
free of all husk (30 to 38 with husk). As his sons usually work 
with him, and his work is plentiful, and the caste small, he is by 
no means badly off. It is owing to the high prices of labour in 
towns that the drinking shops there are so numerous and profitable, 
especially in Coimbatore town. 

Formerly village artisans received grain allowances at harvest 
from the ryots, and in return made and repaired the agricultural 
implements and domestic utensils ; but this practice is now on the 

decline. 

Domestic labour is much more highly paid than in former 
years ; native officials frequently complain of the great expenses 
involved by the more than doubled wages demanded by their 

servants. 

There are no data for a complete comparison of present with 
former rates of wages, but from isolated statements it may be 
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CH. XVIII. gathered that money wages have kept pace with prices and that 

Industries, grain wages are about the same as of old. 11 

In addition to the various kinds of agricultural labour and the 
specific caste occupations, there are a number of modes of earning- 
money. The ordinary ryot hires out his cart and bullocks, either 
driving it himself or paying his man ; the collection of 4v4ram 
bark for the tanners gives the Ohuckler females a, good deal of 
work, while that of green shrubs for wet fields employs in the 
ploughing season thousands of men and women, carts and boats. 
Grass and firewood for towns area good source of profit ; roads, 
the channels and various public works of Government, Local 
Boards, Municipalities and Railways, give a good deal of employ- 
ment, averaging several lakhs of rupees per annum ; hundreds of 
coolies go to the Nilgiri coffee and tea estates for the season ; 
cotton cleaning and pressing and coffee curing employ in the 
season a good number; tanning employs a good number; internal 
traffic is considerable, and railway traffic has developed a variety 
of petty trades, including especially those of eookshops (club- 
houses so called), and cart driving. 

It is doubtful whether Coimbatore can ever be a district of 
great industries other than agricultural, or, in other words, whether 
any large section of its population can ever obtain an employment 
unaffected by climatic conditions. Its geological formations are 
necessarily almost destitute of mineral wealth, and coal is impos- 
sible. A good deal of water-power is available, especially near the 
hills and at the great anicuts over the rivers ; good fuel can also 
be cheaply grown. Certain industries are practicable, but capital 
is so slowly attracted that long ere any appreciable effect can be 
produced the labouring classes will have reproduced to redundancy ; 
and unless, as is probable, subject to terrible positive checks, will 
be little affected for good, since slow industrial growth merely 
means opportunity to reproduce a little further or. more rapidly. 


11 An interesting account of the present practice as regards wages will be 
found in the Collector’s Settlement Report for fasli 1302. He found that the 
old custom of paying farm servants in grain still prevailed, and that the rates 
remained practically stationary* For special crops, such as chillies, tobacco, &c\, 
money wages are usually paid, and this is also the practice as regards casual 
labour. Money wages show a tendency to rise in proportion to the rise in prices. 
Money wages seem, however, to vary a good deal in different parts of the district. 
In Coimbatore, Bhav&ni and FColldgal, a labourer is said to get 4 annas a day, but 
elsewhere, as also in parts of the Coimbatore taluk, the money wages are said to 
be only 2 annas a day. The latter seems a very low rate, but no satisfactory 
conclusion as to the wages actually received can be arrived at withont a special 
detailed wage-census, somewhat similar to that which has been instituted by the 
Board of Trade in England. Vague, general inquiries by a number of different 
officers are of very little value.— E d, 
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But since other social and political benefits would arise from such 
industries, their establishment is much to be desired. Their nature 
has been indicated in chapter VIII ; such are the manufacture of 
sugar, tobacco, cotton, pottery and common glass, *paper or paper 
stuff, leather, oil, soap, and the chemicals necessary in the above 
industries ; shops for the production and repair of agricultural and 
other implements, and so forth. But the technical knowledge and 
industrial enterprise necessary for new industrial departures 
appear at present to be wholly wanting in Coimbatore, while the 
hereditary or customary disability begotten by the caste system 
wholly debars the non-artisan labourer from those remunerative 
domestic industries which employ the leisure days and add to the 
comfort of the peasants of Germany, Norway, and Switzerland. 

Apart 12 from agricultural and specific caste occupations, which 
are chiefly of the most ordinary and petty kind, it will have been 
seen above that for the rural population there are no industries of 
importance, and practically none except public works that can 
be depended on to give good work and wages either regularly in 
ordinary seasons or at all during a famine. Most of the occupa- 
tions in the district are either agricultural or dependent on the 
agriculturists. Hence in a drought which stops agriculture on dry 
land (that is, apart from wet and well lands, 8t> per cent, of the 
cultivated area), the whole rural labouring population is thrown 
back upon its savings, upon its employers, or upon the State. Its 
savings are nil, neither wages nor habits permitting of accumu- 
lation; its employers are in most cases ryots who, in a grievous 
scarcity, will, unless they have garden or wet lands, have difficulty 
in supporting themselves, and cannot, except in moderate scarcities, 
give their labourers aid ; hence upon any general and serious 
failure a large percentage of the labouring population is liable to 
come on the State or starve. 

It must be clearly understood that, in the great famine of 1877, 
it was not the ryots proper that suffered intensely as a class ; most 
ryots either have a well or a share in one, or are relatives of well 
owners, or get wells on rent or lease from wealthy ryots, and 
these lived and even prospered, as did the wet land ryots, by 
reason of the high prices ; it was only those who had nothing but 
dry land, or lived by daily labour on dry land, that suffered. 
Mr. Wedderburn, who was Collector during the famine, expressly 


13 The following remarks apply chiefly to the existing substrata of society, the 
■.'labourers' and. pauper, .ryots; with the persons who depend on them ; they also 
■'..apply dess directly to . all classes, especially to- those which tend ' to descend to 
the lower strata. The word ‘ lower * seems to he a necessary word,. at. least in 
matters of status, wealth, habits and present capacities. 
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CH. xvili. states that '"the ryot class was but slightly represented amongst 

The Econo- those receiving relief. The extreme number of all classes under 

MIC Posm ° N ’ relief in any one month during the famine was 204,395, and this 
was only reached for one month (September), the average of the 
two months preceding and subsequent to that month being 105,195 
and 80,506 respectively. No statistics are now available for the 
occupations and castes of the relieved and the dates on which they 
came on relief, but from the evidence given by the various officers 
it is clear that the mendicants, agricultural labourers, village 
artisans, petty ryots and petty shop-keepers were the earliest to 
come on relief in about the order named. From the only camp 
return available, and that only for one week, it appears that a 
good number of Kamnrilans (artisans) resorted to the then system 
of open relief -houses ; this is not improbable as residence in the 
camp was not then enforced ; scrupulous attention was, as at all 
times, paid to caste prejudices, and there are always a large 
number of the poorer artisans in the position of journeymen whose 
families would readily resort to this kind of relief. As a fact, 
however, this caste has not suffered. 

It is, then, the labouring classes, petty ryot-labourers as distin- 
guished from the ryot class generally, and petty traders — in other 
words the lowest strata of society — that are the great sufferers by 
famine, and are the chief objects of relief in such seasons. For 
economical and administrative reasons it is well to see this clearly ; 
it is the fashion to mourn over the ryot en masse as poverty 
stricken, while it is the lowest strata of ryots and the labourers, and 
not the hulk of the ryots, that chiefly require to be considered in 
this respect, and it may fairly be asked whether in England, 
supposing the other advantages in communications, wealth, and the 
results of organized private and public charity, including the work- 
houses, which habitually maintain even in ordinary years a huge 
mass of the lowest strata of society, were removed, the rural popu- 
lation of England would not have felt the complete failures of two 
successive seasons at least as widely as the present population of 
Coimbatore. There was, of course, much suffering and privation, 
but of the regular ryot class few have disappeared, only a moderate 
percentage of lands has gone out of cultivation, and these were 
solely the worst uplands, generally held by the ryot-labourer. 
That the district is, in common with the rest of India., very poor 
as measured pecuniarily with England, is perfectly true, but the 
hereditary Coimbatore peasant proprietor as a rule is, compara- 
tively speaking, fairly off when gauged by a tropical standard of 
necessaries and rural luxuries, and he can resist considerable 
seasonal stress. It is the surplus population, that which is not 
hereditarily the land-owning class, that gives most cause for 
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anxiety ; and while agricultural progress is greatly desirable for 
the ryot, and general, moral and mental progress for all, it is 
primarily for the labouring and nondescript classes that great 
industrial measures are so desirable. 

Owing to the diminution of the labouring classes and poorer 
ryots, not one at present need starve who can or will work, hut 
the future before many years will reproduce the recent past unless 
real solid industries are developed, unless the characteristics of the 
lower strata of the people in matters of thrift and prudence and 
reproduction are altered, and unless they learn to make 5 acres 
yield what 10 now yield or fail to yield in times of even moderate 
drought. Population has already passed its former maximum ; 
the rebound in births after the famine was very remarkable, and 
the birth-rate is probably 40 to 50 per mille. Allowing even SO 
to 35 deaths per mille, the annual increase will he at least 1 per 
cent, per annum. The land is certainly not getting more fertile, 
while the poorest lands ore being broken up to raise bread for the 
increased population ; every successive drought therefore tells 
more heavily, seeing that it is the worst lands that suffer most 
and most readily in drought. That droughts or at least deficient 
rainfall are the usual condition of Coimbatore has been shown 
already ; the scantiness of the population, which did not formerly 
require for cultivation the 700,000 acres of poor land which have 
been brought under patta within the last thirty years, prevented 
any notable distress in years such as 1811 and 1837 which would, 
with the population of 1875, have been famines, but this condition 
of light population has now disappeared, and the district is face 
to face with a population dependent and pressing hard on an 
unproductive soil, in a dry district characterized by a normal 
condition of scanty and miserable rainfall, and therefore of 
danger. It is but a gloomy outlook if periodical famine is the 
only remedy for excessive reproduction, and even a doubling of 
the produce of the poor uplands only pushes the problem further 
back. Doubling or even a large increase on garden and the better 
dry lands is impossible as the yield is already high, and it is 
doubtful if the area irrigated by each well can be enlarged, while 
a. good deal of capital is required for new wells, for which good 
sites are now comparatively infrequent. On poor uplands such 
doubling or even serious improvement is improbable, as may be 
judged by the fact that in spite of a great increase in the capital 
value of land, the pressure of a heavy population before 1876 did 
not bring about an improvement in the cultivation of poor lands, 
or increased and determined efforts to make an acre of such land 
produce 8 bushels instead of 4 ; the mental constitution and capa- 
city, especially of the poorer classes, are such that mere pressure 
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is insufficient except in individual cases ; they will be content to 
live from hand to mouth by a wretched catch-crop mode of cultiva- 
tion, and to die like sheep upon the occasion of serious seasonal 
failure, while the lands themselves are so poor and thin that a good 
deal of capital is required to fit them for good cultivation, and 
after all the crops might not repay the outlay. Poverty, ignor- 
ance, apathy, improvidence, fatalism, tropical reproduction amongst 
men, and poverty of soil and deficient rainfall in nature, are the 
causes that bar progress and produce famines. Nevertheless, indi- 
vidual cases prove that even in seriously bad seasons even a poor field 
can by proper treatment be made to yield a decent outturn when 
neighbouring fields produce nothing ; such eases being exceptional, 
prove the general rule, but admit hope. But high cultivation 
demands much more than mere knowledge; every ryot knows how 
to get a good crop, but the poor owners or tenants of the vast area 
of poor lands have not the means or personal qualities necessary 
to got such crops. When, therefore, no such doubling is" probable 
within a moderate time, and when there is little sign or little hope 
of manufacturing industries of a stable character producing goods 
for external consumption, it is difficult to see any other outlook 
than famine, especially under improved sanitary and medical 
conditions which keep alive thousands even of weakly persons who 
would otherwise die. Moreover, agricultural improvement is but 
one factor in progress, which depends rather on advance in educa- 
tion, on moral and mental characteristics, on accumulations, and 
to no small extent on mineral wealth, which does not exist in this 
district. Agricultural thrift among the Vellalas exists in a fair 
degree as shown by the great number of wells recently dug and 
the gardens that Sourish under them, but this will not protect 
the lower classes who depend on the better classes. In parts of 
Germany and Belgium the peasant proprietors with individually 
but fewer acres than the Coimbatore ryot are yet seldom without 
their bags of silver, but it will be usually found that the progress 
of other industries supports them by giving labour to members 
of the family and by creating a demand for their produce which 
enables them to accumulate a store against the evil day. This 
is not possible to the Coimbatore ryot, still less to the labourer. 
For all its appearance by census statistics , 13 which give it the first 


13 This was written with reference to the census of 1881. but the high relative 
position of Coimbatore as an industrial -district, which was shown by that census, 
was again brought out by the statistics of the census of 1891 and may be 
accepted with confidence. It is true the bulk of the industries are petty and 
dependent upon local demand, but there are some which are not of this character. 
Perhaps the most important are the tanneries and the cotton presses and 
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place for industries other than agriculture, it is really an agricul- 
tural district and nothing else ; its industries are petty rural 
industries dependent on the welfare of the ryots among whom the 
artisans live and whom they supply, and no amount of petty 
weavers of cheap cloths for district use, petty potters, village 
artisans* and so forth will avail to protect a district against distress ; 
the ryots are the only capitalists, and they are nearly all very 
small, so that in times of scarcity it Is all they can do to keep 
alive, and they cannot employ others ; the wealth of the district 
circulates chiefly within itself and consists principally of the produce 
of its soils ; little capital comes in ah extra to employ its labour, 
and there are but few industries to supply an external demand, so 
that if a local scarcity comes, the capital that employed the labour- 
ers itself fails and with it the bread of masses* 

The reproductive habits of the population must be seriously 
considered. The industrial arts are backward or stationary and 
the effective desire of accumulation is low ; hence a very slow 
increase of reproductive capital. But the reproductive power of 
the people is absolutely unchecked, marriages are fairly early, and 
children are born with no check save that of long maintained 
lactation. The fertility of the population may be gauged by the 
high birth-rate above mentioned, and there being no preventive 
check, it is a priori probable that there would be some positive 
check. Up to the beginning of the century this was supplied, 
teste history, by internal wars, the fearful incursions of semi- 
barbarous hordes, frequent pestilences 14 and dire famines; the 
letters of the Madura J esnit Mission and the pages of Wilks bear 
witness to all the horrors here noted. The result was that 
Coimbatore had in 180b a population not much exceeding half 
a million, or, allowing amply for all errors of enumeration, some- 
thing less than three-fourths of a million.’ With the advent of 
settled British power ail the losses consequent on war and invasion, 
whether direct in slaughter or indirect in starvation by loss of 
crops, diminished reproduction and so forth, at once ceased, and 
the people, freed from external troubles and having ample lands, 
multiplied exceedingly. With the horrors of war and a good 
deal of pestilent jungle disappeared many of the deaths by disease, 
and at least for- many years every effort has been made to keep 

14 In the seventeenth century a dire pestilence is mentioned . by the Jesuit 
missionaries which swept away one-third of the people, while famines of an 
appalling* character are elsewhere recorded, in addition to the incursions of 
foreigners and intestine war. robbery and murder, and the depredations of wild 
beasts or .wilder Koravans and Brinjaris. One Catholic missionary'- (seventeenth 
century) mentioned that within six months BO persons wham he knew were killed 
by wild beasts. 
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alive the population* The net result was that in 1876 there were 
about 1 ,825,000 persons in this district to be maintained on an 
available capital which, for the reasons given above and because 
of extreme original poverty, had progressed but slowly. Now, 
it is axiomatic that when the relative limit 15 of population is 
nearly reached, population, if not kept down by prudence, will 
be kept down by disease or starvation. That the relative limit 
is at present nearly reached for Coimbatore when its population 
passes 1,650,000 will he shown below ; it has already been shown 
that there is practically little prudential cheek as gauged by births, 
and, emigration excepted, the only possible consequence is the 
positive check of disease or starvation. Disease is being daily 
more successfully combated, while the peaceful conditions of exist- 
ence are such that even the infirm and weakly are now reared ; 
the only probable result therefore is that widespread starvation 
which is called famine. Under tropical conditions, so little suffices 
to keep persons alive 16 that deaths by starvation are rare even 
in bad years, though there may he a very low vitality amongst 
thousands, but the moment that a wholesale seasonal catastrophe 
occurs, deaths are necessarily also wholesale. England is con- 
tinually in a state of, technically speaking, famine, and hut for its 
wealth, its charity, and its workhouses, thousands of paupers would 
annually starve ; it is not therefore wonderful that with little 
wealth, and no public charities, wholesale seasonal failure should 
mean wholesale deaths. Emigration to any appreciable extent 
seems improbable ; the census returns for Coimbatore show that 
only a few persons born in Coimbatore live in other districts, and 
these are counterbalanced by immigrants. 17 In 1882-83 only 391 
persons emigrated ; no one left who had the least chance of living 
in the district; it is however reported that in 1884 about 130 


15 By * relative limit 5 is to be understood the limit beyond which under 
existing circumstances, e.g., of capital, land, industrial knowledge, &c., population 
cannot proceed without check. 

lfi Every district officer knows many male and female poor, whose food is a 
little dry grain with wild fruits such as prickly-pear and occasionally a little 
meat or fish ; a rag is their clothing and a hovel their shelter ; money is almost 
unknown to them, and a rupee is wealth dreamt of, but hardly to be realized. 
At the same time neither these people nor others fail to increase the population 
without stint, and the increase in their' numbers is in no way restrained by 
prudential considerations. 

17 For statistics of emigration and immigration see chapter i. The net 
result is that there is emigration of a temporary character to the coffee and tea 
estates of the Mlgiris and Malabar and probably of Mysore also. The number 
of such immigrants is not large as judged by the census of 1891, but it must be 
remembered that the coffee season of that year was very early and manv of the 
coolies had returned home by the date of the census,— E d, . 
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Jpy ots 'left Dh&r&puram. to settle on lands irrigated by the Tunga- 
bhadra ; details are unknown. Little dependence can be placed 
on emigration as a relief of population. This problem of popu- 
lation has to be faced, especially in Coimbatore with its wide 
stretches of infertile, arid soil, scarcity of rainfall, and frequent 
seasonal failures. Tlya subject cannot here be fitly discussed, but 
Mill’s axiom is at least deserving of consideration, that society 
(State or Government) “-cannot with (financial) impunity take 
the feeding upon itself and leave the multiplying free.” . 

Further, while the habit of reproduction is such that in ordin- 
ary years, and still more in prosperous times, as in the decades 
before and after the famine, population progresses at a very rapid 
rate, production on the other hand does not keep pace with popu- 
lation, and* this for two reasons, (1) that there is little more 
available land which in the present £tate of agriculture, prices, 
and wealth is worth cultivation for profit, i.c., that will on an 
'average of years yield any surplus above the expenses, and not very 
much that will yield a bare subsistence to the cultivator without 
capital ; (2) that the agricultural art is stationary as regards the 
mass of the poor lands, the only existing improvement being in 
digging wells and in turning a few dry acres into wet. 

On the first point reference may be made to" chapter IX, 
where* it was shown that the average extent of cultivated land per 
head is an acre, and-a-half and that the area of culturable land 
available for the extension of cultivation is rather less than 
850,000 acres. Nearly the whole of this land, however, is very 
poor, either intrinsically Or from position and even if cultivated # 
continuously would give but a scanty yield. But it would be 
impossible to cultivate much of it continuously, as, owing to the 
poverty of the soil and the defective agricultural practice, it is 
necessary to leave such inferior lands fallow once in three years. 
It is clear, therefoi’e, that there is very little margin left for the 
increase of population under existing conditions. 

■ As to the second method in which the relative limit might be 
pushed back, viz., the development of the agricultural art, it does 
not appear that there is any preseiit hope of such a development 
•as would enable the limit to be put back for any appreciable 
period ; neither education nor wealth,, nor mental and social habits 
appear to admit of it. The effective desire of accumulation is 
low, and hence the increase of reproductive capital and its use in 
agriculture is but small. This matter has been discussed above and. 
"in the chapter on Agriculture in volume I ; progress appears to be 
extremely slow, and at presejit hardly perceptible ; peasant pro- 
prietors are everywhere conservative^ especially when ignorant 
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CH. XYin. aUd' hereditarily confined to the custom of then 1 " fathers’ as in 
The Econo- South India ; and while the. use of human excreta is wholly abhor- 
mic Position, ren £ to their- ideas, so that this immense and, sufficient stock of 
manure is wasted, the climate, soil, and state of capital prevent, 
the accumulation of stocks of manure to supply this waste/ In 
none hut a wealthy or new country can* this go on, while in 
ancient countries, such as Flanders and J apan, where human 
excreta are carefully saved and used, agriculture is in a forward 
* condition in spite of drawbacks* As stated above, it is probable 
that, the use of human eicreta being rejected, much of the poorest 
land would require a considerable’ outlay on which the -return 
. would not, or would hardly, repay the interest, while a trifling 
outlay would be useless. 

The only direction in which there has been evident, develop- 
ment is in the extended use of water, the most obvious of all 
improvements and that which has the soonest reached limit. This 
. can only be obtained By individuals (1) by turning dry land into 
wet, (2) by digging wells.- The former is only occasionally pos- 
sible and by great labour and expense in lowering the level of 
high lands bordering channels ; the latter has been availed of to a 
considerable extent. During the* past thirty years about 26,000 
new wells, have been dug, representing a capital of say 65 to 70 
lakhs. 18 Nevertheless there has been no advance in rural practice; 
there is no want of knowledge of the agricultural art, but there 
has been no advance in the power, of adapting practice to modern 
requirements and circumstances. Even the pressure of population 
upon area has not 'suggested modifications of practice,, or the 
“necessity of a’ different 'method — not in details of actual croppings 
but in the system of utilising, the land ; there is na greater protec- 
tion against the effects of season, but rather the reverse, as worse 
lands tilled by the poorest possible ryots, are now largely taken 
Up. Nor does it seem that any advance is likely unless with very 
slow steps ; real, common-sense, practical education has made little 
advance, especially among the . productive rural classes ; wealth 
has not been used or accumulated ; the knowledge of agricultural 
science is unsought, or, if sought, unattainable. The Coimbatore 
ryot is not further advanced than his ancestor of fifty years ago 
either in capacity or kncfwledge, and this in spite of railways and 
a generally advanced ■ administration ; . his customs and rural 
economy are the same now as then, though he is face to' face with 


Since the above was written tlie digging of wells has been greatly stimu- 
lated by the readiness with which the Government has granted loans for the 
purpose. The total amount so advanced sirtfce 1887 is nearly 14 lakhs of rupee® 

-Ed. • fy , y. y > ' • / ■ • • • 
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wholly different conditions i# the advance of population and the oh. xvill. 
margin -left for cultivation. An agricultural and rural system The Econo- 
that sufficed then. is insufficient now... .That progress is possible MIC Posm ONi 
cannot be doubted ; in seasons of serious drought, -such as in -the .* ' 

north-east monsoon of 1881, there were a few acres of decent crop 
on land absolutely similar and contiguous to that producing* * . 
almost *- nil crops, and dn one case (that of a Pariah’s land) the 
’ cholurn was almost equal to that of garden •; this was simply due • . 
to manure 19 and the careful cultivation of small areas. Highly 
cultivated homestead farms and the use of the, natural manural 
agent would change the face 'of the district-, chiefly by the “com- 
parative certainty with which good crops could be produced in 
almost all years (see 4 Agriculture’). 

But though private effort in matters of irrigation has” an early 
reached limit, 20 it does -appear (see chapter X*) that there are district 
public projects, such as that’of Colonel Montgomery, which would 
largely tend to secure a great section of the district, if not for 
ever, yet- for.a : very long period, from any chance of famine, and 
would at the same time supply cheaply vast stores of food for use 
in famine times, while the increased demand for labour and the 
increased food for cattle would both push back the approaching 
danger to the labouring population and enable better tillage even 
on lands not- actually irrigated, while the increase of wealth and' 
valuable products would go far" to develop the district. In this 
direction at least there appears to. be hope even for the immediate 
future, if the works are soon carried out. It is to be concluded 
that, unless by great irrigation schemes, or by the development of 
* wells., or by sudden and great rural improvements, production in 
Coimbatore can never keep pace with human reproduction ; that all # 
these are possible, but while the first two are probable, the third, as 
regards the poor ryots who chiefly hold the land, # is improbable. * 

But with increasing and • redundant population and ' almost 
stationary production must come a lowering of the .social standard of 
comfort and living while a great body of ryots remain, stationary, 
the lowest strata 21 must be gradually sinking in comfort with every 


* f! The ‘use and value of manure are of course well known $ it is in the 
adaptation of available manure other than that of cattle, the concentration. of 
cultivation by ryots living on small farms, and the devotion of more capital to 
given areas, that, change of system seems called for. 

2cr The great advance since this was written shows that the limit is not reached 
quite so soon as is here implieck — Ed, * 

; 31 That is, the, lowest strata of * the ryot class. . The labouring class Iras not 
suffered : on the contrary its standard of comfort has decidedly risen* The class 
whose condition has been and is ^being adversely affected is that of the high 
caste petty landholder who is forbidden by custom to work with his hands,— Eb* , 
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addition to their ranks. And this process i$ accelerated by social 
habits.; owing to the intense conservatism, aversion to removal, 
and inertia of the Coimbatore ryot, to the . influence of the caste 
system which practically prevents a peasant from entering a # trade 
or profession, to the absence of industries for surplus* members to 
engage in, to the absolutely universal custom that -every male and 
female of the population shall marry and ‘marry early, and to the 
law of equal inheritance and division, the whole country is being 
parcelled out into patches cultivated by a population ever tending 
to redundancy, to degradation in the standards of comfort, to 
destitution of .the means -and to absence of aspirations of rising in 
the world. The number of petty p&ttAs, of which the proportion 
is very heavy, does not completely disclose the facts, for many 
of those are joint pattds and have in some eases as many as 
30 names in them. True that many persons hold in many 
more than one, but there are thousands who only hold a share in a 
single petty pattA, and it is these that swell the relief camps in 
time of famine. The number of pattAs has not increased of late 
years; it ‘is the immense number of persons now holding under 
these pattAs * claiming petty shares in petty holdings, and living 
on the scanty produce of them, that should be ascertained and 
considered. 22 It cannot be doubted but that this tends to social 
•degradation; that this is really the’ case may be seen .even in 
these days which have succeeded the recent ‘ check 5 of the 1877 
famine. 28 

To sum up, the district having a poor .soil, a -tropical climate, 
seasons of uncertain and nearly always scanty rainfall, a popu- 
lation highly conservative and somewhat slow of movement, 
uneducated in agricultural science, habituated to unlimited . 
reproduction and the unlimited .sub-division of property, has 


~ 2 This continual sub-division into petty holdings must be distinguished from 
that reduction in cultivated area which has been suggested as a means of improv- 
ing agriculture $ the former merely means so many more pauper ryots rudely 
cultivating a larger area of exhausted, unimproved, and badly treated soil ; the 
latter means concentration of capital, labour and attention on a smaller area,* 
a practice which would probably tend to limit the increase of families, would 
certainly render the crops less precarious and would promote the homestead 
practice which is a sanitary and agricultural desideratum. Where the' waste 
area is, as in Coimbatore, of very poor, soil, and the rainfall so precarious, the 
increments of outturn successively required for an increasing population will 
•probably be more successfully raised by development rather than by extension of 
cultivation. 

* 

23 The question of the relation between patias and farmers lias been discussed 

in chapter ix. The average size of a holding- is relatively high in Coimbatore,— 

• • 
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apparently reached under present conditions the relative* limit u CH 
of population, a considerable proportion of which is always off the Th: 
verge of famine. Were it not for the ease with which life can be MIC 
preserved in a tropical climate, there would be deaths by starvation 
in many years, while a seasonal calamity such as that of 1876 must 
in these days of redundancy mean wholesale calamity* Practical 
remedies are difficult to conceive* and if conceived, are slow in 
operation, and the most hopeful must at present expect periodical 
catastrophes such as those of 1877. Whether the slow march of 
improvement can ever protect the district against the tropical 
tendency to redundancy is a serious question. Meanwhile, when 
on an average -only 4 bushels, each of 20 measures, are produced 
per acre of crop over tens of thousands of acres, and 5 or 6 bushels 
over hundreds of thousands (vide Mr. Clogstoun’s Report, &c.), 
agriculturists and ecdhomists have an ample field for labour? nor 
need the schoolmaster and engineer complain of lack "of work. 

Regarding the standard of comfort there are but few data to . 
allow of a comparison with former years. To judge by the pages 
of Buchanan and scattered allusions" in the reports of Collectors, 
the ordinary ryot now lives much more respectably than eighty 
years ago ; houses, which" in Buchanan’s time seem to have been 
chiefly thatched huts of the conical 25 - pattern still seen im hamlets, 
and on the hills, are larger and much more comfortable and fre- 
quently well tiled and timbered ; more rural luxuries are raked by 
aid of the numerous wells and v r et lands, and more is certainly 
spent socially; much of the last expenditure, however, is to be* 
deprecated as being an- unremunerative expenditure of capital, 
rendered possible by the increased value of land. 

The taxes paid by the inhabitants of Coimbatore amounted in 
1892-93 to Rs. 2-3-2 per head, but more than one-half of this is of 
the land-tax. The several items making up the total are — 

RS. A. P. . RS. A. P. 

; Land revenue ..*1*9 6 Stamps .. ..02 4 

Local rates 0 2 6* j Intoxicating liquor. , 0 4 5 

Income tax 0 0 4*7 | Opium and intoxica- 
ting drugs. * , 0 0 0*6 

2 3 245 . 


24 This is not inconsistent with a considerable surplus of food and other pro- 
duce in ordinary years as noted below', first and chiefly because this section, as 
stated above, treats chiefly of the lowest strata of society, who do not share in 
any surplus ; secondly, because there is probably no surplus in years of seasonal 
failure 5 thirdly, because much if not most of the surplus is n5t in food-grains, but 
in mere luxuries, condiments, and inedible produce such as cotton, horsegram, &c. 

2,5 “ The merchants and manufacturers arc evidently improving in their 
<f maimer of living, are forsaking their pyramidical or conical huts, and- are erect- 
“ mg tiled houses / 5 (Buchanan, 1S00.) [In 1871 the proportion of thatched 
houses was per cent, j in 1891 it was only 7G per cent,— En,^ 
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OH. X vili. The incidence of the land assessment per acre is shown in 
The Econo- the Following tabk for a series, .of years; it is to . be specially 
mg. Position. remembered that up to 1850 money as measured in produce was 
The land-tax. twice as dear as it was till 1881. The decrease in assessment is 
chiefly due to the continual reductions,' viz., 87 per cent., on all 
dry lands in the southern division in 1806, several minor reduc- 
tions in wet land, and the removal of the special garden assess- 
ment in 1854' and 1864, whereby 4| lakhs of rupees, or about 20 
per cent., were struck off the rent-roll ; partly also to the immense 
area of poor, low-assessed land which has been^aken up since 1850. 
What was practically a reduction of assessment was the former 
enjoyment of an area amounting at settlement to 7 per cent, of 
the occupied area free ,of assessment ; .this was the area discovered 
by survey to be in excess of the account entries ; e.g., a ryot held 
nominally 100 acres at nominally 1 rape# per' acre* and paid 
Rs. 100 thefeon, whereas his real occupation was 107 acres, for 
# which he now pays Bfe. 107 instead of Rs. 100, i.e., 1 rupee per 
•acre instead' of 15 annas. As a set-off against the reduction, there 
have been the gradual abolition of cowles (grants for years on 
reduced assessments), which were supposed to be needed to foster 
cultivation, and the gradual extinction % the progress of cultiva- 
tion, of. tjie pasture rate by which a ryot might hold one-fifth of his 
. land at one-fourth the survey assessment : — 


Year, 

L . • # 

Wet/ 

Garden, 

Occupied j . 

' tent 

. acres. 

■ ■\"a, .V /' 

Average 
per acre. 

Occupied 
area in 
acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 
per acre. 

A 7' j.\ VJa : A.. 

1821 ... 1 56,232 

1851 ... ! 66,482 

1875 ...a 89, 70S 

1881 ... j 85.794 

1891 ... ; 87,101 

i ■' 

RS. 

4,20,617 
5,00,633. 
6,58,340 
. 6,36,434 
6,44,117 

RS. A. 1\ 

h 7 8 

7 8 6 

7 5 5 
7 6 8 
7-6 4 

139,770 ' 
169,925 

- 

RS. 

5jO0jO89 

5 } 56 } 713 

RS. A. £'. 

3 9 3 

3 4 6 

Year. ■ 

"v A ;■■■„■ VA 

Dry. i 

Price per garc®. 

■v y. 

Occupied 
area in 
. .acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

^ 

Average 
per acre, 

- 1 

sort rico. 1 1!a S L j Cnmb «- 

1821 ... 
1851 ... 
1875 ... 
1881 ... 
1891 ... 

i 

1,077,057. 

1,173,130 

2,217,327 

2,167,259 

2,286,326 

9,74,107 
10,47,810 
19,72,817 
20,12,984 
21,18,545 ■ 

RS. A. P. 

0 14 6 

0 14 $ 

0 14 2 

O .14 10 

0 14 10 

j 

ES. -j ES. ! RS. 

203 : 90 86 

191, ! 85' 83 

379 ! ■ 176 176 

332 i 124 . 116 

428 1 251 . 252 ■ 

: : 
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Garden lands, which, being usually in fertile bottoms, are 
generally of good- quality, and are therefore assessed at the higher 
rates, viz., from 12 annas to Es. 1|, have, since 1864, when the 
special garden assessment was reduced to dry assessment, been 
included among dry lands ; • hence the increased rate per dry .acre 
shown against 1881. This increased rate does not appear in 1875, 
because in that year the area shown is, for at least some taluks, ■ 
ihe new survey area, while the assessment is at the old rates ; 
hence an unduly low rate per acre. * . . 

By the aid of various remissions, temporary suspensions of 
individual demand for two or three years {vide Jamabandi Eeport, 

, fasli 1265), and by striking out of the demand items such as the 
usually heavy ones of amounts due by “ paupers, deceased or 
deserted ryots ” {vide Collector’s letter, No. 1§7, dated 4th July 
1878) the assessment* up to 1850 was paid* and paid punctually, 
ix. 9 within the fasli, to the end of which the instalments then ran; 
there was, however, in many years a great falling off in area, which 
showed that' many lands of the poorer sort were abandoned, and 
as the area then * in occupation was comparatively small, this* 
relinquishment meant that a living could only be made out of the 
-better lands at then prices. This is not wonderful when prices are 
compared" with assessments ■, remembering specially that a bad year 
meant distress for want of sufficient crops to feed the ryot and his 
labourers and pay the demand, and that from the absence of com- 
munications there could be little import of cheaper grain, -while a 
good year, meant also distress, since there were no roads and rail- 
ways to take off the surplus,, so that the markets were glutted and" 
prices were abnormally low. But, as a rule, the assessment" was 
paid punctually when its incidence, after deducting all remissions, 
was, as in .1854, Es. 1-6-2 per occupied acre, and prices half of 
the present prices, as against Es, 1-1-10 without deducting remis- 
sions in 1882-83, and 1 further, a good deal of profit was -made, 
especially upon garden lands in spite of their assessment of Es.* 3| 
or 4 per acre, for -wells were frequently dug, so that instead of 
• 22,00(3 wells as in/1800 there were 34,511 in 1854 ; most garden 
lands were saleable in 1839, which however was not the ease with 
other lands. A fortiori therefore there must be considerable profit # 
in 1881, when the assessment averaged much less in actual money 
than it did up to 1854, while money had decreased in value by 
one-half. This remark applies to the Ignd in cultivation before 
1855 ; the lands subsequently taken up have* been of the worst 
kind, and their low assessment has tended to decrease the total 
■ average ; that* these are saleable is not yet # proved, and even if 
saleable they are so 4 n a much lower proportion than other lands. 
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’* oh. xvili. But oii the whole the assessment, including the charge for water 
Thb Econo- on wet lands, may be calculated at not more than one-tenth of the 
MIC gross outturn and’ not one-fifth of the net, except in the low classes 

The Jana. tax. of land, assessed at 12 annas and under. Assuming that so little 
as lbs. of grain in husk is required as food per head, 26 a popula- 
tion of 1,650,000 requires about 336,000 tons of food-grain per 
annum ; of this, 91,682 acres of paddy. at 1 ton 27 each account for 
91,682 tons, value, at Bs. 40 per ton, 36§ lakhs. The balance* 
valued at Es. 35 per ton, is worth 85^ -lakhs ; total value, of food- 
grains only, 121 lakhs. To this must be added the value of pro^ 
ducts’ such as sugarcane, plantains* betel, cocoanuts, turmeric, 
tobacco, chillies, and other condiments, oil-seeds, horse-gram, and 
cotton, which in fasli 1292 were grown on 521,824 acres, and pro- 
duced crops worthed least 55 lakhs. Adding 10 lakhs for seed and 
wastage, and 14 for export of raw produce other than gram and 
cotton, in all 24 lakhs, the value of grain and produce as above is 
200 lakhs. The surplus of 24 lakhs is estimated as low as possible, 
/and is probably below the mark, nor has any allowance been made 
for grain storage*— though this is certainly considerable, seeing that 
large stocks of seed-grain were*' in hand even at the end. of the 
famine, and that the practice was once universal in this and neigh- 
bouring districts — nor for hides, manure and vegetables, nor for 
grain given to cattle and rams, nor has the value of straw been 
considered, nor of the pasture on fallow lands, although the full 
assessment on all occupied lancte has been included in the total- 
assessment ; these items* including 10,000 tons of cotton seed and 
a large amount, of oil-cake, are certainly worth 30 lakhs, while the 
dairy * produce of 250,000 cows, and the meat of about 200,000 
sheep and goats annually killed, must be worth at least 12 lakhs. 
Moreover, from, the gross assessment of 26 1 lakhs, about 3 lakhs 


2fJ Dr. Cornish assumes 1£ lbs., and he is unlikely to be far wrong • it is not 
clear whether he means grain in husk or grain without husk ; if the latter, the 
figures in the text must be raised by about £ for dry grains and \ for rice. One 
and-a-qnarter lbs. of dry grain In husk is'probably a low average, since it cleans 
into 14 or 15 02 . of eatable grain. [Dr. Cornish must have meant husked grain. 
The ration of an adult male convict on hard labour is 24 oz. of husked grain, 
and meat or salt-fish is added to this, three times a week, For a population' how - 
*ever, like. that of Coimbatore, with a relatively low proportion of adults, lbs. 
of grain is a high all-round average. — E d,] 

- 7 One ton/== 900 Madras measures at 2| lbs. each, is a fair average ; most of 
the above lands are channel fed and produce two crops, each of which will yield 
800 to 1,000 measures. * On the other hand a good deal of the wet land produces 
only one crop, or is under tanks and produces sometimes nothing, and often very 
little. The immense outturn iV, in itself, suggestive of the vast drain upon the 
fertility of the soil caused by the neglect or rather rejection of human excreta, 
properly treated, as a principal manural agent. * ‘ 
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should be deducted as the price, of water supplied to wet lauds, 
which is not really an item of land assessment, but is interest on 
*Grovernm§nt cfutlay. Probably one-eleventh neayly represents the 
incidence of the true land assessment upon the total outturn of 
all kinds of agricultural produce. In 1828 Mr. J. Sullivan stated 
that the* ryots returned the assessment as one-fourth of the gross 
produce; this was possibly overstated, but in any ease the great 
modern , reduction is due (1) to the great increase of prolific 
gardens and reduction of garden assessments, (2) to the relative 
fall in money. . Grardens now 7 pay only from As. 12 to Rs. 2 per 
acre, while they produce hot less than 1,400 lbs. per crop per acre 
cultivated with grain, and much of this area bears two crops per 
annum. Much of this produce is, however, due to the capital of 
the ryot sunk in expensive wells and apparatus, abundant manure 
and continuous labour, and must therefore be credited to him only.; 
The large -produce on this and oil the wet lands and on the better 
class of dry lands, shows how little (say 200 lbs. or 4 bushels) must 
b© the average yield on the lower class of dry lands, since it is not 
probable that the average gross produce of the district is ‘ very 
much above the foregoing amounts. No good account has been 
obtained of imports and exports of food -grain ; the latter probably 
overbalance the former, as merchants from Bangalore, the west 
coast and elsewhere resort largely to the wet villages for buying 
up paddy, and* to other villages for -other grains. Rice is not 
much consumed in the district by the ryots and labouring classes, 
so* that it 'is an article of considerable export,, and only the finer 
kinds are imported. Dry grains # are ordinarily pot imported. 
Hence in ordinary years the district produce more than suffices to 
feed the population. The land assessment in it self ♦has nothiiig 
to do with poverty . amongst the people;’ 28 the- large practical 


38 It has been supposed that- the admitted increase of coercive process is the 
result, of increased revenue pressure and increased poverty. The history of the 
Coimbatore district disproves* this and shows the true reasons. Coercive process 
does not appear to fey appreciable extent till 1865, and for years previously 
therS were absolutely no sal$s of property for arrears; since that date it rapidly 
'increased. "Among the various causes which begot this increase -is the 'greater 
publicity by means of newspapers, the Post Office, and so forth, .which .'effectually., 
stifled illegal or irregular forms of process, while Act II of 1864 enforced legal 
but cumbrous remedies ; the cautious procedure of the Act led to an increase in 
■process'; so. soon as the ryots discovered the delay that must ' take place * ■ and this ' 
delay is a constant difficulty, especially since the ryots’ money is worth 12 per 
cent., while»Government charges only 6 per cent. Another cause for the increase 
is absenteeism, .largely due to the great increment in' profits ' subsequent - to ' I860, 
especially on the richer lands ; these are frequently held by outsiders and non- 
cultivators, who are not only well aware of the slow action of the law, but are not 
resident in the village. Another cans© is unpunetnality and dishonesty on the 
II. * SB 
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decrease of money assessment produced by the rapid and -vast 
increase in the price of -produce has been very sudden, while there 
has also been a large actual decrease .since 1854 and 1864 in the 
removal of the garden assessment-; nevertheless, no commensurate 


part of many village officers, and a further one is the great increase- of work 
to the higher officials, who can no longer give their undivided attention to the 
revenue, as. in the first half of the century, or even up to 1861 and 1871, when 
progress, the Penal Code, Local Funds, and other Acts brought great increments 
of work. Another chief cause of* increased process is the increase of labourer- 
ryots ; a villager, however poor, can get land. for the asking, but the only land 
available -is the wretched upland, which can only be cultivated for a profit- above 
that of bare subsistence in faibly good years ; hence as soon as the pauper 
cultivator has got in his scanty crop, he permits the land to be attached and 
bought in by Government for the* arrears of assessment, which of course he does 
not pay,, and as the land has no sale value and the ryot himself is a pauper, the 
-matter en^s in large nominal arrears, to be eventually written offi. Seeing that, 
lands in the margin ‘of cultivation can pay no rent, it is a. necessary consequence 
that when the State landlbrd attempts to enforce the levy of its demand, which* 
praotically amounts to a share of the cultivator’s subsistenqe, payment is evaded, 
coercive prdeess resorted to, and the land abandoned. Good lands seldom or 
never come to actual auction unless there is some trickery, as is not infrequent. 
One more cause of increased revenue processes, as well as of non-progress in the 
c&lture of dry lands, will be explained by the statistics of holdings. In 1854 and 
1864, 4| lakhs of rupees were struck off the rent-roll by the abolition of garden 
assessment :• instead of applying this immense saving to the development of 
existing holdings, the ryots in most, instances rushed for more land, which -was 
all of the poorer sorts, thus perpetuating their money obligations while relatively 
diminishing their power of meeting them owing to the low' productive power of 
the neVly taken up land. Hence, as stated, it is not the^ pressure of the assess- 
ment .that has caused poverty, but that circumstances have brought to the front, 
a poverty which always existed,. hu| not previously in direct relations with 
Government. It is not surprising that nominal coercive process should be 
widespread, sii|pe the poorest lands can pay no rent, and must therefore be 
frequently unable to pay a considerable tax ; it. is clear that since it was 
practically non-existent before I860, coercive process was not then caused by 
pressure of the assessment ; d fortiori such pressure is not the cause upon lands 
then in occupation, now that, acre for acre, assessments are considerably low'er, 
while prices are far higher. It is the vast stretches of very poor land that are 
the cause of coercive process, except in such cases as are covered by the first two 
, reasons.:. ' - - ■ ■■ v , 

Figures subsequent to the famine are largely nominal, since most of the sales 
, were nominal and solely due to the death or desertion of the pattadars. ' Such 
sales were necessitated by the rule that pattas cannot be cancelled except upon 
formal relinquishment by the pattadar, or upon revenue sale or Civil Court 
certificate. * 

[The total number of coercive processes issued in the three faslis 1300-1302 
was, on an average, 444,520. Of these only 2,804 -were notices of distraint, 
while notices of sale numbered 1,700.. Property w r as attached in only 2,793 cases, 
and only in 150* of these was the property actually sold, the amount involved 
being Rs. 1,386. If, therefore, we omit the first notices, which are little more 
than reminders that the revenue is due," the amount of coercive process is 
extremely small. Nor can there be any difficulty in collection when, out of 
200,000 cases property had to be sold for default in only 150.— Ed.] 
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benefit 29 has followed ; the effect of this, *and of the great reduc- 
tions on gardens amounting to almost 20 per cent, of the total 
land revenue, was merely to induce a sudden and undue extension 
of dry. holdings beyond what the ryots could profitably and 
properly cultivate. Moreover, *a great many ryots have been 
enabled to raise large sums on the mortgage of their lands and 
spend them in show ; others live idly by leasing out their lands 
to labourers on a rack rent ; neither property nor progress has 
advanced in the same degree with opportunity. .The sudden influx 
of wealth without labour has induced frequent extravagance, an 
increase obtained without labour has been discounted at .pleasure, 
so that many important families owning considerable, areas of the 
richest wet land, which has increased in value tenfold within thirty 
years, are steeped to the eyes in debt, for which they have nothing 
#to show. The continued sub-division of properties, also prevents® 
the establishment for a series of generations of substantial land- 
holders who can pioneer progress in agricultural and rural economy. 

It is not then to any reduction of assessment, but to an 
improvement in the ryot himself, that ^progress must be looked 
for ; the .entire removal of the assessment would not yield him 
more than half as much profit as that presented to him by the 
development of trade, the progress of population, and the conse- 
quent doubling of prices which ensued between* 1855 and 1875 ; if 
then he was flourishing (teste Mr. E. B. Thomas) in 1855, he 
should he prosperous now. This at least holds good for the 
payment of the assessment, 30 which is actually lower per acre than 
in 1854, and for the purchase of all foreign goods, such as cloths, 
iron, &e., which are unaffected by local prices, and have even 
fallen ^in money value, and for salt, while it is incontrovertible 
that within the last thirty years the increased profits of cultivation, 
combined with more abundant capital, have raised rents and the 
prices of land to a very great extent beyond those of the first half 


. 29 Agricultural wages are chiefly paid in kind, and not in money, and have 
practically remained the same from time immemorial y hence the actual expenses 
of cultivation have but slightly increased with the price of produce, abundant 
labour having been in competition, at least before the famine, and new industries 
being but scantily, opened, wages remained stationary. Hence most of the 
increment of proflts.due to the rise of prices came to the ryot. Moreover, since 
the ryot ordinarily produces the chief items of liis needs, and pays for little ah 
extra except for cloths, his domestic money expenditure has not increased pari 
passic with bis receipts, and it may therefore be stated that the rise in grain and 
land prices has ‘greatly benefited him. The immense rise in the prices of land 
itself shows the rise in profits. 

30 It must be remembered .that the rise in prices was not due to a universal 
and/absolute fall in the price of silver, such as took place subsequent to 1875; 
the fall in money was only relative and was due to the rise in actual value of 
district produce. 
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of the century. . The results of the famine do not negative the. fact 
of general, prosperity, for,, as shown above, the famine chiefly 
affected fjie labourers, while the country does not exist where 'an. 
almost' total failure of two seasons following on a previous had 
year would not, but for State aid -and private charity, ruin, if not 
destroy, the lower strata - of a class wholly living by daily labour 
upon very poor land. * . . 

The more general question of the progress' of the district under 
the ryotwar system is an interesting one. The system is that each 
farmer holds direct of Government, without • any middleman ; he 
holds indefeasibly and in perpetuity, subject only to the payment 
of the assessment, and can contract his farm at pleasure or enlarge 
it, if land he available, though Government cannot force ‘him to do 
the one or the other. This has been the system for seventy years 
Vith a few restrictions in the first half of the century, which,* 
however, were easily evaded, while the" removal in 1854 and 1864 
of the impolitic garden assessment, which was really a tax on the 
profits of the ryot’s capital, left him with few, if 'any,, grievances. 
Even these, restrictions jsrere counterbalanced by remissions, by 
permanent and temporary eowles, by reductions of assessment, 
such as the pasture assessment, and by his holding an unpaid- 
for excess of 7 per cent. All these anomalies have now* been 
swept awayl The remarks in the foregoing pages regarding popu- 
• lation, prices, assessment, and rentals ‘largely, answer the question 
as to material progress ; briefly it may he noted ; (1) that' whereas 
up to 1850, or at least in 1839, only about one-eighth of the dry 
lands, three-fourths of the gardens, and one- fourth of the wetlands 
. were saleable, in 1884 the bulk of the dry lands had a price ranging 
from As. 4 to Rs. 50 per acre ; all gardens were saleable, and were 
worth from Rs. 50 to above Rs. 100 per acre, inclusive of the ‘ 
well, while wet lands were also wholly saleable at an average of 
from 'Rs. 250 to Rs. 300 ; (2) that a very large proportion of the 
lands hears a rental of one-half of the gross produce, whereas in 
1839 a smaller proportion bore a rental of only one-half the. net 
produce, i,e., after deducting cultivation expenses ; (3) 'that interest 
has decreased, mortgages on landed property being now freely ac- 
cepted at 9 per cent., whereas in 1839 interest on such transactions 
was from 12 to 18 per cent, and higher; (4) that trading capital 
now turns to land as an investment, and is willing to accept from 
it a return of 6 per cent., whereas in 1839 it was declared that 
trading capital did not invest in land; (5) that wells have 
increased from about 22,000 to about 65,000 in actual use, repre- 
senting capital permanently sunk since 18*00 of ‘at least 100 lakhs, 
besides that sunk in wells not now in‘ use, and a floating capital 
’ of about 40 lakhs employed in annual expensive cultivation j (6) 
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that thousands of acres have been turned* from dry land into wet OH. XVIII. - 

(7) that the cultivation of^fery valuable .products ‘such as sugar- The Econo- 
eane, turmeric, • cocoa-nuts, plantains, &e., has largely increased; MI *° ° SIT IQ 

(8) that* in the unprecedented, famine of 1877-78 it was not the 

ryot class who suffered severely, save only those who depended 
solely on dry land. / 

• The economical results of the administration generally are Effect of 
similar to those for the presidency/ Special note must be made of ^ lwayB ’ 
the economical effect of .local roads, railways, and' the land revenue 
system.. From various reports it is known that in 1800 there 
were practically no roads, but merely tracks ; there was not a cart 
in the district, and whaf traffic existed was carried on by pack- 
bullocks and ponies, and by basket boats on the Cauvery. , The . 
result was, not only that all imported commodities Were dear, hut 
export trade was insignificant, and only in valuable articles, such 
as ghee, spices, and so # forth. Grain could not be moved, so that / 
prices depended on local scarcity or abundance, with the result 
that substantial ryots were no worse off in bad years than in 
good, for storage was a necessity, . so that deficient crops were- 
supplemented from the surplus of good years, which then fetched * 
very high prices ; while in good years, especially if consecutive, 
the markets were glutted, prices fell heavily, and ryots who were 
compelled to sell in order to meet Government and other demands, 
were ruined liy their"' own superabundance. This reproach re- 
mained for many years, so that the average prices beetwen 
1849-53 were lower than at any previous time, while in times of 
famine, as in 1824 and 1837, the difference in prices between * 

.'famine and non-famine districts was very serious (Board’s Pro- 
ceedings, No. ’3429 A, date*d 19th December 1878). There are, 
however,, now in the district above 2,000 miles of metalled or grav- 
elled roads in good order, besides numerous cross roads and village 
lanes, and 146 miles of railway (Madras and South Indian) . The 
result of this improvement is an 'immense internal traffic between 
the various trade centres, sueji as weekly markets and towns, and 
a considerable import and export trade in all kinds even of 'heavy 
produce and goods, in which thousands of narts 31 take part with, * 
the railways. Every village has several, and every town hundreds . 
of. carts, which are extensively built in many places. The value 
of the rail-borne traffic has not been ascertained ; ]jut bng or two 
1 facts may be noted : (1) that in the late famine grain was poured 
in by thousands of tons, wjhile the price of rice at the height of 

31 From 1st June td 30th November 1883,16,209 laden and 14,434 empty 
carts, besides horses arid pack-bullocks, were ' registered as crossing the AniaH* 
vat-i near Dkar&piiram. 
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the famine differed from* that in Tanj ore, whence it was largely 
supplied, Thy only about 3 lbs. per rupeS ;• (2) that private trade has 
been so stimulated by the railway that at the least hint of scarcity 
in .any other district .or province grain is at once moved; e.g*, 
in the early months of 1884- scarcity seemed imminent in North 
India, and the Coimbatore railway stations were at once crammed 
with grain en route northwards ; (3) that trades such as the consid- 
erable tanning industry; coffee growing, &e., have been begotten 
by the railway, which carries the products cheaply to the coast ; 
(4) that upon the making of the railway, 32 prices, to the great 
advantage of the- ryot, speedily doubled owing to export facilities ; 
the marginal table shows thft clearly ; with this great rise in grain 

prices, land prices also rose 
as elsewhere shown, so 
that land, especially hear 
the railways, is now worth 
front six to * ten times its 
value when the Madras 
railway was made ; (5) . 
that the production of 
valuable crops has been 
greatly stimulated ; to- 
bacco,. which has long 
been largely grown owing to the west coast demand, being ex- 
cepted, valuable garden produce* is more ‘largely grown. It k 
to be noted that railways cannot yet compete with carts for local 
traffic of, say, 30 miles run, owing to the necessary delay in getting 
trains, and to the low rates at which ryots can afford to hire out 
their carts in the non-cultivation season. Owing to the. latter 
reason, and also to the train mileage and break of gauge from the 
northern and middle taluks to the south, a great deal of produce, 
especially cotton, is sent south by carts ; the often-proposed rail- 
way from Palghat to Bindigul would much facilitate trade. 

The tables in chapter IY and in the preceding paragraph show 
clearly the alteration in prices of produce. It can hardly be 
doubted but- that one factor in the rise was population’. Up to 1840 
population was comparatively scanty and reduced by famines and 
outbreaks of fever, &c. ; but with the establishment of a settled 
land system,, and with a fairly good cycle of seasons subsequent to* 


Period. 

■ 

Pounds per rupee. 

C lH Ragi. 
rice, j ° . 

Cumbu. | Chojum. 

1809-13 ... 

47 

107 

101 I 

99 

1819-23 ... 

45 * 

. 88 

83 : 

81 

1828-32 ... 

49 

101 

108 | 

89 

1819-53 ... 

63 * 

127 

128 i 

109 

1861-65 ... 

22 

44 

46 : 

39 

1870-74 ... 

28 

• 62 

58 t 

1 

49 

• i 


It is not to be understood that railways were the sole cause of the rise in 
prices ; they were but ope probable factor in that they enabled grains to find 
their level instead of being artificially kept down, and in that export of valuable 
produots was largely rendered possible ; the vast and recent increase in such pro* 
ducte ? as well as in cotton, is thus explicable. 
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1840 population rapidly- increased, so that an abnormal rate of re*% ^H. XTIII. 
production was found in the census of 1871, when population was The Econo- 

* . . , y * J- Mie Position 

1,763,274 as against 1,153,862 plus errors in 1851. This rapid * . 

rise led tcf the cultivation’ of but poorly productive soils, viz., the Fri( i es of 
dry uplands, distant from the village head-quarters. On these lands 
the returns are disproportionately costly, since seed, ploughing, 
weeding and harvesting are nearly as expensive as on better lands, 
and the assessment, though lower, has equally to be paid. Hence 
■ a necessary rise in prices ; of this the whole value has gone to the 
ryots cultivating the better lands* since their cultivation charges are 
usually paid in grain ; this surplus grain remains constant, but is 
twice as valuable, while a less quantity serves to pay the assessment. 

About the same time communications were largely opened up, so 
that surplus stocks, which in bad years kept the ‘market *down and 
in good years glutted the market, were rapidly removed * hence a 
constant upward tendency of grain, since the surplus in good years 
was removed, while bad years intensified prices. Hence a great 
increase in the price of land and increased facilities for reproduction, 
which in turn caused a still further resort to poorer lands and con- 
sequent further rise In prices. The tables of grain prices with that » 
showing the areas of land under occupation will illustrate the above, 
and the remarkable fall in prices after the famine, when population 
was reduced by about 222,000 and the cultivated area by about 
130,000 acres, the bulk of which was in the very poorest land, 
corroborate the above views ; there can he.no doubt that irrespective 
of the fall in silver, prices will, ten years hence, ha? e attained their 
' fpfmer height. 33 , - 

* * The 'price of land has been frequently adverted to, and will . Price 0 f land, 
now be discussed.* Information has been got from the registration 

offices and elsewhere, but it is to be noted’ that registration statistics 
do* not throw full light on the prices of land as supposed; (1) 
because, prior to 1877, sales of land, under Es. 1 Off were not com- 
pulsorily registrable and were not registered ; in other words, sales 
of the poorer classes of land were not registered at all, since there 
was at that time no object in the registry of optionally registrable 
documents as there is now, when such documents take precedence 
if registered ;• hence before 1877 no true deductions as to the price 
of land generally can be drawn ; in fact the presence of many 
# thousands of transfers in the Revenue department shows that but 
a fraction of sales prior to 1 877 was registered ; (2) because the 
classes of land sold are not stated, so that it cannot be known 
whether the lower and poorer sorts were proportionately repre- 
sented ; (3) because it is certain that much of the poor land has no 

ss This anticipation lias been Justified : see chapter ir. — Et>, 
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CH. XVII i. #S ale value, and therefore could not possibly appear, unless with 
* The econo- Qther lands, in registered sale transactions ; (4) because good and 
M * c . PoslTloy - had lands are often mixed up in a transaction, aiicl tHe bad land 
, ^ice of land. ma y be merely thrown in, the real price being that of the good 
• land ; *(5) because an examination of the figures shows that in 
. many cases the areas sold were so petty as to indicate that they 
had some special value. A very thorough examination of the regis- 
tration books with local enquiry and examination can alone give 
true returns, and that only since 1880. It is certain from local 
'inquiries and experience during several years, that much dry land 
has no sale value -though frequently under cultivation ; a ryot will 
let it be sold for trifling arrears, and at the sale there* will be little 
or no competition; while -attempts to obtain* the .value of arrears 
from new. applicants for lands vdiicli have come into possession of 
Government by sale are usually futile. It being granted that the 
worst lands in cultivation can ordinarily pay no rent, it" follows d 
fortiori that when the'demand for assessment is enforced, involving a 
diminution of the cultivator’s returns, there cannot in such eases he 
a sale value*; hence such land can hardly appear in the returns except 
i when lumped with good land; When then the average price of land 
in* a taluk Is mentioned, all that is meant is the average -price of 
land that happens to be registered, especially if before 187.7. 84 


34 The following table is taken from the Settlement Report j this having been 
written only in 1875, the above retparks relating to registration before 1877 are 
applicable 
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Average 
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. ; - as 

» ■ cj «3 
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css ** : t> a. ; 

. O \< \ 

• 

Wot . . 
Pry ... 

NO. 

248| 
51 § 

ACS . 

mt 

222- 

RS. 

288.1 

87 

| v 1 

NO. I ACS. 

142} 39a 
mj 154 

RS; 

172 

37} 

NO. ACS. i RS. 

2a 591 92 
205 1,348 30 

NO.' ACS. RS. 1 

150f- 1*634 2o7f! 
165 1,481 37* | 

_ i . : 1 


The <jases were not selected ; each case was inspected to see that no extra 
•value existed, by reason of wells or buildings, &c. ; and the settlement officer 
concludes ^hat’ the. statement may be accepted as correct. Some comment, 
however, is necessary. (1) The dry land sales are^ only 448, including only 3,204 
.acres in a period of about eight years; that this* was; even approximately, the 
area sold in five taluks comprising 1,191452 occupied dry acres is impossible, 
especially if land approached the value given in the table,* and considering the 
density of the population, the eagerness for land in most of the taluks, and the 
large sales registered subsequent to 1877. Indeed .in Erode and Satyam&ngalaxn 
the smallness of the area sold shows that the prices obtained, or the reasons for 
the sale, were exceptional, since the wet*land sales were more than double those 
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Registration results for a series of years are as follows : — OH. XVIII. 
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of dry land, whereas the wet area in those taluks is not above 4 per cent, of the 
whole cultivable area. (2) As stated above, these are open to the objection that 
only valuable or at least saleable lands come under registration. (3) Except in 
Bhavani there seems an undue proportion under the higher classes as might be 
expected from the second reason. As regards Erode the sales only refer (vide 
report) to the lands close to the Kalin gar&yan channel, and these are notori- 
ously valuable, being used for growing the food of the labourers, and fodder and 
pasture for cattle used on the wet lands : most of the lands are held by wet land 
ryots, as the proverb says <c Get dry lands and garden close together,” d fortiori 
dry land and wet land. The minute areas sold in the higher priced lands show 
that they are exceptionally valuable, and in Erode, possibly irrigated by baling 
from the channel j e«g. } Erode lands priced at the enormous rates of Rs, 224 per 
acre were only 4*48 acres in area, and these were comprised in 3| cases, or 1} 
acres per case. Other lands priced at Rs. 222 were only 1*26 acres and w*ere 
comprised in 4 cases or 31 cents per case $ in Coimbatore the highest price but 
one was Rs. 79 ; the one exception was at Rs. 220, but was only 31 cents. The 
Satyaraangalam average is Rs. 37}, but if the single case above Rs. 50 be taken 
out, viz., 12 acres at Rs, 222 each (a very extraordinary entry), the average falls 
to Rs. 22 ; the highest priced dry lands in Erode are entered as black lands 
under classes 4 and 5, but the whole area of dry black lands in the taluk is only 
352 out of 293,708 acres, or whereas the sale table includes 23 acres or of 
the lands sold, a quite undue proportion ; moreover as all dry black lands are in 
one village (Arac’chalur) and are mostly unoccupied, it appears as if wet lands 
had been wrongly described as dry. As a guide to the general sale value of dry 
lands, the settlement table must not be taken by itself. For wet lands it is more 
trustworthy as these are of small area and are all valuable, while the variation in 
value is, so far as regards channel lands, comparatively limited. It is not known 
why garden lands are omitted, 
n. 


Taluk. 

Average price per acre. 

1868-69 to 
1872-73. 

1873-74 to 
1877-78. 

1876 to 1877 
(just before 
famine). 

1877 to 1878 
(during 
famine). 

Wet. 

£ 

a 

© 

% 

0 

"© 

fe 

Dry. 

Garden. 

Wet. 

£ 

a 

§ 

•p 

cS 

0 

43 

£ 

£ 

a 

Garden. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

, : ■ 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

Bhavani ... 

107 

52 

235 

166 

196 

411 

41 

161 

365 

200 

231 

693 

Coimbatore 

464 

166 

280 

484 

189 

358 

723 

292 

150 

376 

107 

175 

Dharapuram 

476 

44 

172 

556 

34 

166 

633 

41 

163 

455 

31 

121 

Erode 

229 

36 

146 

405 

65 

195 

385 

89 

273 

637 

70 

178 

Kar&r ... 

738 

41 

204 

823 

41 

231 

960 

41 

220 

808 

33 

203 

Koll%al ... 

132 

42 

... 

107 

43 


158 

40 


75 

58 


Palladam ... ”... 1 

283 

60 

M 

00 

299 

47 

137 

310 

43 

lib 

277 

40 

145 

Pollachi ... 

109 

36 


104 

35 

... 

107 

32 


148 

28 


Satyamangalam ... 

211 

19 

82 

295 

66 

123 

300 

172 

112 

385 

29 

97 

Udamalpet 

381 

79 

82 

394 

72 

63 

427 

65 

50 

403 

50 

80 

Zemindar is 


42 

: j 

65 

... 

30 

49 


33 

34 


35 

52 


t x 
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Office. 

i 

1878-79 to 1882-83. j 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Garden. 

Total 

area 

sold. 

Average 
price 
per acre. 

Total 

area 

sold. 

Average 
price 
per acre. 

Total 

area 

sold. 

Average 
price 
per acre. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


ACRES. 

RS. 

ACRES. 

RS. 

ACRES. 

RS. 

Aravakkuric’chi ... 

123 

405 

11,321 

15 

572 

59 

Avanasi ... 

143 

117 

2,310 

13 

4.564 

31 

Bhavani 

153 

73 

4,186 

15 

1,290 

45 

Dharapuram 

797 

500 

9,135 

11 

2,351 

34 

Erode 

705 

366 

7,251 

25 

70 

88 

Gopichettipalaiyam 




... ^ 


... 

Kartir 

1,057 

277 

9,769 

14 

461 

83 

Kollegal ... ... 

637 

113 

1,968 

37 

... 

... 

Kan gay am 

4 

100 

10,245 

16 

258 

78 

Mettuppalaiyam ... 

86 

123 

1,426 

8 

232 

55 

Palladam 

290 

162 

11,131 

23 

3,999 

52 

Perundurai 

111 

50 

13,771 

21 


... 

Pollachi 

372 

145 

33,878 

25 

433 

62 

Satyaraangalam ... 

1,348 

249 

2,387 

19 

1,505 

55 

Udamalpet 

1,068 

294 

25,268 

22 

713 

57 

District ... 

6,894 

266 

144,046 

20§ 

16,448 

45 


1882-83. 


Wet. 

Dry. 

Garden. 

Office. 

Total 

Average 

Total 

Average 

Total 

Average 


area 

price 

area 

price 

area 

price 


sold. 

per acre. 

sold. 

per acre. 

sold. 

per acre. 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


ACRES. 

RS. 

ACRES. 

RS. 

ACRES. 

RS. 

Aravakkuric’chi ... 

33 

356 

2,724 

20 

62 

74 

Avanasi 

29 

129 

970 

11 

921. 

33 

Bhavani ... 

30 

80 

1,493 

13 

307 

58 

Dharapuram 

194 

457 

2,897 

9 

235 

30 

Erode 

118 

410 

1,645 

26 

7 

200 

Gopichettipalaiyam 

75 

241 

232 

15 

63 

54 

Kardr 

290 

255 

2,965 

19 

180 

81 

Kollegal 

130 

98 

545 

29 


... 

K&ngayam. 

... 

... 

2,674 

15 

162 

67 

Mettuppalaiyam ... 

55 

86 

842 

10 

152 

51 

Palladam. ... 

69 

147 

3,777 

17 

1,114 

49 

Perundurai 

9 

56 

3,215 

20 



Pollachi 

59 

161 

12,911 

15 

77 

48 

Satyamangalam ... 

24S 

251 

536 

17 

320 

52 

Udamalpet 

241 

266 

7,712 

18 

221 

68 

District ... 

1,580 

254 

45,138 

16* 

3,824 

49 
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The accuracy of this table up to 1877-78 is open to doubt, the CH. XVIIL 
prices given for .dry lands in some years even in out-of-the-way 
taluks, such as Bhav&ni and Satyamangalam, are so heavy as to MIC _.°.rJ L 
lead to a suspicion that they have been wrongly described in the Price of land, 
documents, and are really gardens or have wells, or houses, or 
topes in or on them ; e.g prices (in the tables for individual } T ears) 
up to Es. 801 in Coimbatore, Rs. 329 in Bhav&ni, Es. 172 in 
Satyamangalam, though the next highest price in that taluk was 
only Es. 54 and so on ; the highest prices are usually far above 
the average either for the district or for other years in the same 
taluk. The return up to 1877-78 was prepared rather rapidly for 
the Famine Commission ; and a closer investigation would pro- 
bably alter the figures to some extent. It will be noticed how 
entirely they differ from the figures (also taken from registration 
records up to 1874) given by Mr. Glogstoun as quoted in the foot- 
note below, and extracted from the Settlement Eeport. The 
discrepancies are especially noticeable under the head of dry land. 

It is evident that until the registration records are very carefully 
and specially gone through, deductions from the figures at all 
events up to 1877 must he received with caution, especially in the 
matter of dry lands. The average for the district up to 1877-78 
cannot be given, as the areas were not given in the return furnished 
up to that date, so that a true district average cannot be calculated. 

The price entered for garden lands is probably lower than the 
true price for actual garden land, as the garden is usually or often 
only part of a field which is sold in a block both dry and garden 
together ; the dry land, though valuable in such cases, is much less 
valuable than the area actually irrigated. 

The next table gives statistics obtained from examining the 
pattd transfer petitions in the Eevenue department ; these usually 
state the price of the land sold and refer to all sorts that have any 
sale value. All cases have been struck out that were mixed, /.<?., 
that contained lands other than only wet, or only garden, or only 
dry ; also all that were sales of shares only ; hence the small area 
entered in the table : — * 
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1870-71. 

1873-74. 

1875-76. 

Description of land. 

Sales. 

Area in 
acres. 

Average 

price. 
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... 


... 

A o5 C Wet 

| o j Dry 



tM 

29 

90 

119 

10 

42 

200 

. 


... 

97 

514 

18 

76 

581 

13 

q (.Garden 

... 



1 

3 

96 

1 

3 

200 

M* J (Wet 

6 

27 

86 

14 

29 

55 

14 

41 

66 

? -g ] Dry 

78 

817 

20 

44 

281 

32 

84 

829 

18 


2 

3 

150 


... 

... 


... 


rwet 

15 

18 

271 

33 

50 

189 

41 

80 

276 

Dry 

p | (.Garden 

78 

824 

23 

80 

614 

24 

251 

1,827 

32 

*•* 


... 

2 

12 

164 


... 


1878-79. 

1880-81. 

1882-83. 

Description of land. 

Sales. 

Area in 
acres. 

Average 

price. 

Sales. 

Area in 
acres. 

© . 

be s* 
of © 

|E 

$ 

Sales. 

Area in 
acres. 

Average 

price. 


11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 


NO. 

ACS. 

RS. 

NO. 

ACS. 

RS. 

NO. 

ACS. 

RS. 

© fWet 




25 

33 

285 

25 

30 

369 

o ] Dry 




108 

703 

14 

132 

797 

15 

13 ( Garden 
'gar wet 




11 

28 

77 

6 

16 

99 

|| ]Dry 

fl §,( Garden 





... 

... 



**• : 

£ 2 f Wet 

4 

21 

109 

8 

12 

155 

1 

2 

23 6 

l^jDry 

O Jj (Garden 

32 

238 

11 

30 

172 

17 

6 

54 

7 

A . (Wet ... 

4 

17 

92 

11 

42 

163 

5 

8 

208 

^ 3 < Dry . 

^ ° (Garden ... 

77 

617 

30 

99 

624 

33 

86 

763 

33 

• "g C Wet ... 

33 

* 58 

633 

9 

14 

185 

34 

77 

241 

g # ] Dry 

79 

558 

24 

32 

228 

28 

124 

1,105 

73 

30 

p | (Garden ... 

1 

3 

152 




1 

137 


Garden rates were abolished in 1854 with regard to all new 
wells, and in 1864 for all wells, so that gardens are not easily dis- 
tinguishable after that date. It is probable that this table gives a 
fairer average of all saleable dry lands than the former, since all 
dry lands that appeared alone have been taken into account ; a 
few lands that yielded prices far higher than the average for the 
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year have been omitted as they probably contained wells or trees. CH. XVIII. 
In most eases the lands have been compared with the accounts The Econo- 
and the karnams have also been consulted. MIC Pqs1T I0N * 

The figures differ materially from the registration figures, Price of land, 
chiefly, it is believed, because all classes, even the poorest, that 
have sale values have been included. 

The next table shows that much land, though saleable, bears a 
price much smaller than that shown by the registration returns ; 
it gives the average maximum and minimum prices for consider- 
able areas in Erode taluk : 


Description of land. 

Fasli 1270. 

Fasli 1280. 

Fasli 1292. 

Minimum, 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Number of 
sales. 

it 

& 

X 

S 

Average 

price. 

Number of 
sales. 

43 

PI 

<D 

43 

X 

m 

Average 

price. 

Number of 
sales. 

1 

43 

X 

Average 

price. 

o 

u 

CD . 

•s $ 

43 

j 

Average 

price. 

Number of 
sales. 

■ , 

o 

43 

X 

Average ■ 
price. 

Number of 
sales. 

! 

X 

« 

Average 

price. 

Dry* 

NO. 

23 

ACS. 

157 

RS. 

3 

NO. 

16 

ACS. 

70 

RS. 

17 

NO. 

32 

Lcs. 

1 175 

RS. 

3 

NO. 

48 

ACS. 

201 

RS. 

28 

NO. 

22 

ACS. 

160 

RS. 

3 

NO. 

41 

ACS. 

182 

RS. 

30 


In the very few cases found from 1825 to 1850, the prices 
given were inconsiderable, viz., from Es. 4 to Rs. 37 for wet land, 
Es. 3 to Es. 4 for dry land, and Es. 17 to Es. 23 for gardens, per 
acre. There is no information for years prior to 1825. Erode 
taluk is fairly typical, save that, owing to the pressure of popula« 
tion on area and the great value of its channel-fed wet lands, 
prices are generally higher than in other taluks ; the wet lands of 
Karhr and Dhdrdpuram, and the fine red and black dry lands of 
EolMehi, Udamalpet and Coimbatore, are exceptions. 35 

The traffic in land is very large, the registration tables showing 
a recent annual average of about 90 lakhs, hut most of this is 
certainly between ryots. These 90 lakhs, however, do not all 
represent sales, but include all engagements, especially mortgages, 
having reference to land. The actual sales for the five years 
ending 1892-93 averaged about 33 lakhs per annum, but the 
figure is unduly increased by the abnormal transactions in the last 
year of the quinquennium. The ratio of all transactions to the 


35 In his Progress of the Madras Presidency during Forty Tears, p. cxliv. 2nd 
edition, Mr. Srinivasa Eaghavaiyangar gives the prices fetched at different 
times by certain Coimbatore lands. These statistics afford no indication of the 
average price of all land in the district (and indeed I know of none that do), bat 
they show conclusively the great rise that has occurred in the price of land. 
Thus 6*1 acres of wet land, which vrere sold for Es. 1,200 in 1848, fetched 
Es. 1,900 in 1880 ; three wet fields measuring 8*42 acres sold for Es. 750 in 1858 
and for Es. 1,850 in 1S87 ; two fields fetched Es. 500 in 1872 and Es. 1,500 in 
1892 i another was sold for Es. 100 in 1873 and for Es, 600 in 1890 . — IJd. 
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OH. xviii. kinds of land lias not been ascertained, but in 1880-83 sales 

The Econo- averaged as follows : — wet lands 1,567 acres, or ih of the total 

MIC occupied wet area ; dry lands 35,726 acres, or about of the total 

Price of land, occupied dry area excluding gardens ; and gardens 3,462 acres, 
or about of the nominal garden area of 408,326 acres, and 
yV of the area (251,275 acres) actually irrigated. Of the prices 
realized, nearly ^ are credited to the small area of wet land, |~f 
to dry land, and a little above vV to gardens. Acre for acre, wet 
lands as sold w r ere worth Es. 255, or 13 J times as much as dry 
land and 5J times as much as gardens, while gardens were worth 
Es. 46, or 2 J times as much as dry land, which averaged Es. 19 per 
acre. The low garden rate is due to the fact that much nominal 
garden in a given field is only dry land, a 6-acre field probably 
having only 3 to 4 acres of actual garden, the total area actually 
irrigated being only 251,275 acres out of a field area of 408,326; 
hence the actually irrigated area is probably worth about Es. 60 
per acre. The average value- of the dry lands (Es. 19) must not be 
taken as a gauge of the value of poor lands, such as classes VII 4, 
5, and VIII 3, 4, 5 ; a vast area has little or no sale value, being so 
unproductive: an examination of the tables from 1878 to 1883 
shows that sales are much larger where the generality of dry lands 
are most valuable ; in PolMchi where the soil is generally rich, 
and the south-west monsoon abundant, and in Udamalpet, with 
its high priced black cotton lands, the sales averaged in five years 
almost five-twelfths of the total district sales, though the occupied 
area of these two taluks, including palaiyapats, is about two- 
twelfths of the district occupied area. The number of professional 
money-lenders in these taluks possibly accounts for the large sales, 
and the value of the lands for the money-lenders. Since, therefore, 
the average price of Es. 19 has been struck upon the sale of an 
unduly large proportion of the valuable lands of the district, a 
lower rate (Es. 12) has been taken in roughly estimating tho 
capital value of the total occupied dry lands. The sales of garden 
lands in the Palladam taluk, including Avan&si, were very heavy, 
aggregating 8,563 acres out of 16,448 acres sold from J 878 to 
1883, or above one-half, whereas the garden area of the taluk is 
about two-elevenths of the district garden area, and the dry sales 
were only about one-eleventh of the total dry sales. 

The prices realized at Government sales for arrears are no 
guide, partly for reasons given above as to the value of lands 
brought to such sale, partly because, if valuable, they are often 
collusive ; civil court sale prices are also useless, partly because 
they are of limited publicity, but chiefly because the purchaser is 
frequently the decree-holder, who buys for a nominal sum. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

GAZETTEER. 


BHAYANI TALUK. 

This is a large taluk of about 715 square miles. It is situated CHAP. XIX. 
on the north-east corner of the district, and is bounded by the BhavIni. 
Cauvery on the north and east, by the Bargur hills on the north- general 
west and west, by the Satyamangalam taluk on the west, and description. 
Erode on the east. 

The taluk is extremely hilly, and is largely unsurveyed and Hills, 
partially unexplored, its low hills and their villages being out of 
the way, unhealthy, and of little present value. Roughly speaking 
there are 400 square miles of hills and forest. The P&lamalai 
and Bargdr hills are the chief ranges, and the tlrdc’chikkottai hill, 
surmounted by a temple, three miles north of Bhav&ni, is a striking 
feature from its sharp conical shape. This taluk was formerly one 
of the principal routes to and from Mysore, the K&veripuram pass 
being alternately used for purposes of war and trade. It was by 
this route that Buchanan entered Coimbatore in 1800 on his tour 
of inspection, but it is now almost abandoned in favour of the route 
rid Satyamangalam and H&ssan&r, while the Bargur gh&t ronte 
also takes off some portion of the foot or bullock traffic. 

The drainage is to the Cauvery, either direct or by the Bhav&ni Biyers. 
on the south ; a chain of tanks called the Appakkudal series runs 
from the hills in the north to the Bhav&ni on the south. 

The rocks are, as everywhere, gneissose, intersected by veins of Soil, 
quartz and in places covered by masses of once fluid limestone 
(Buchanan). The soils that are the product of these rocks are in 
general poor, much of the clay from the felspathic portion of the 
gneiss having been washed down to more fortunate districts ; seven- 
eighths of the soils are red, above three-fourths being red sand or 
gravel. The gardens are productive as in other taluks, but the 
distance from markets renders their produce less valuable. 

The forests are ou an imposing scale, and one object of the Forests. 
Bargur gMt was the opening up of these hills for supplies of timber 
and forest produce, and to induce planters to settle thereon. It has 
been also suggested, and surveys have been made with that end, 
that timber and fuel should be floated down the Cauvery to Erode. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

BHAViNI. 

Fauna. 


Climate. 


Communi- 

cations. 


An experiment was recently made in this direction with successful 
results. Further experiments on a larger scale hare been ordered. 

Ferae are of course very varied ; wild animals of every species 
are common and numerous ; rewards are given for, and numerous 
deaths are caused by, tigers and cheetahs. Eison are common on 
the hills, and the forests of the northern portion of this taluk and 
Satyamangalam are the special home of the elephant. 

Domestic animals are also plentiful owing to the abundance of 
waste lands and the proximity of the forests for pasture ; an 
ordinary ryot often owns ten or twelve head of cattle, whereas in 
Erode he would have three or four. The official numbers are 
totally misleading; it has been found in villages that the cattle 
and sheep owned merely by the ryots who had fallen into arrears 
of revenue, far exceeded the total number entered in the returns. 
Owing however to the absence of big ryots or hereditary chieftains, 
there are no great^ stock-breeders. There are two special breeds, 
viz., Bargur and Alambddi. The former partakes of the Mysore 
characteristics ; the Alambddi breed is also raised at Kdvdripuram 
and other villages in the north. Fish are good and plentiful in 
the two rivers. 

The climate of the taluk on the whole is feverish and hot in 
the plains, and its hills are by no means above fever range. It 
shares in both monsoons, but, except on and near the hills, the 
general rainfall in the south-west monsoon is not so good in the 
interior as at Bhavdni itself where the rain-gauge is kept, owing 
to the position of Bhavdni at the end of the Bhavani river valley, 
down which the clouds sweep ; from Erode rain may frequently be 
observed at Bhavdni and even Perundurai when none falls else- 
where. Hence the rain returns are somewhat incorrect, except for 
the south of the taluk, and the tanks receive no supply till the 
north-east monsoon. The south-west winds are little felt in this 
taluk. 

Eoads are not very good except in good weather, being fair- 
weather roads on the plains and rough in the passes. They traverse 
the taluk in convenient directions, all converging at Bhavani, except 
that portion of the Erode-Satyamangalam road which touches the 
south of the taluk. The total length of roads in the taluk is 148 
miles, and all the roads are in charge of the Local Boards. The 
most important of them are the following : — 

(1) The Bargur ghdt road from Erode to Andiyfir via Bhavdni. 

(2) Eoad from Bhavdni to Attdni. 

(3) Eoad from Bhavdni to Ammdpettai ; this runs in a north- 
easterly direction for about 16 miles, and touches the villages of 
Kesarimangalam and Singanipettai. 
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At Bhav&ni town there are two fine masonry bridges, one of 
twenty-six arches across the Cauvery on the road from Salem, 
built at a cost of about two lakhs, and the other of nine arches 
across the Bhav&ni river, to the Erode taluk. These are tolled, and 
the toll farm of the latter is rented at an annual rate of Bs. 3,700 ; 
the Cauvery bridge is tolled on the Salem side, it being arranged 
that carts paying at the Bhav&ni bridge pass free at the Cauvery 
bridge. These bridges are of immense use, especially in the months 
of flood, viz., from June to January. The main road from Madras 
to the*Nilgiris passes over these bridges, but through traffic is now 
rare owing to the railway. 

There is no railway or telegraph in tills taluk ; Erode is the 
nearest station. 

The taluk lies in the Sub-Collector’s division. The chief local 
revenue officer is the tahsildar (salary Es. 150). He is also a 
magistrate, and he is assisted in both revenue and magisterial 
work by the taluk sheristadar. The taluk forms a single police 
division under an inspector and is divided into six police station 
charges. In respect to civil actions it is situated within the juris- 
diction of the district munsif of Erode. The number of villages, in- 
cluding the town of Bhavani, is 66, and all but three are inhabited. 
All the villages are Grovernment villages. 

The population in 1891 was 119,869, of whom 59,034 were 
males and 60,835 females. Hindus number 116,337, Musalmans 
1,188 and Christians 2,394. The population has increased by 
27*35 per cent, since 1881, and there are now 168*persons to the 
square mile. The number of occupied houses is 26,163, and there 
are on an average 4*6 inmates to each house. Of the male popula- 
tion 91*96 per cent, are illiterate, 6*49 per cent, can read, and write 
and 1*55 per cent, are learning. Of the females 99*75 per cent, 
are illiterate. Tamil is the mother-tongue of 86,839 persons, 
Telugu that of 22,329 and Canarese that of 9,295. Classified Ty* 
means of subsistence the population consists of 65,629 landholders 
and tenants, 9,236 agricultural labourers, 14,672 general labourers, 
8,449 traders, 3,806 weavers, 10,216 other artisans and 7,861 others. 

The area of ryotwari land, in the taluk is 439,100 acres and 
that of minor mams 14,900. There are neither whole inams nor 
zemind&ris. Of the ryotwari land about 243,200 acres are forest 
and 49,800 acres are unfit for cultivation. Of the remainder 
131,000 acres are in occupation, and the area available for exten- 
sion of cultivation is thus 15,100 acres. The area cropped in 
1892-93 was 123,800 acres of ryotw&ri land and 13,200 acres of 
minor in&rn, or about 1*14 acres per head of the population* 
Including the area cropped more than once the total extent w m 
147,200 acres, which gives about 1*23 acres to each inhabitant, 
n. v v 


CHAP. XIX. 
BhavAni. 

Cowmuni. 

cations. 


Administra- 

tion. 


Population. 


The land. 
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Cumbu is the principal grain and is grown on nearly 83,000 acres. 
There are 16,000 acres under cholum and 12,000 acres under ragL 
Eice is cultivated only to a very small extent, the area under it 
being about 500 acres. There are 4,200 acres under oil-seeds, 
2,000 acres under cotton and 1,400 acres under tobacco. There 
is no material difference between this taluk and the neighbour- 
ing one of Erode in the matter of dry and garden crops ; a little 
ragi is grown on dry lands near the hills, and, as in one or two of 
the northern villages of Erode, sunn hemp (C rotatoria juncea ) is 
grown in some of its southern villages. Senaikkizhangu (Caladium 
m/mphmfolium ) is grown to some extent near Bhav&ni, some roots 
attaining a weight of 100 or 120 lb., and 25 lb. being common. 
Wet lands grow ragi and paddy, and there is hut a small area 
of special crops. The south-west monsoon is better in Bhav&ni 
than in Erode, and its cumbu crop is seldom a failure ; the dry 
lands too are less worn out. Crops and seasons are tabulated 
below : 


. Crops. 

Sowing time. 

■ Reaping time. 




Dry. 


Cumbu 

Ragi 

Cholum 

Cotton 

Gingelly 



July- August 

June- July ... .»/ 

October- November 

June- July 

March to May ... ... 

Oefcober-November. 

Do. 

February. 

Next year. 

August. 




Garden. 


Cumbu 

Ragi 

Cholum 

Gingelly 

Tobacco 

Chillies 



July and August 

June and July ... 
October-N ove ruber 

March to May ... 

January or November ... 
September ... ... 

| October-November. 

! Do. 

March. 

August. 

July-Mareh. 

’ December to March. 


Of the total area of ryotwari holdings in fasli 1 302 the dxy lands 
comprised 126,700 acres and the wet or irrigated lands 1,455 acres. 
The average assessment per acre in fasli 1302 was As. 14-3 for dry 
and Es. 6-3-0 for wet, or As. 15-3 for all lands taken together. 
There were in that year 6,471 single and 8,025 joint patt&s, and 
5,115 of the former and 5,519 of the latter were for sums below 
Es. 10. The normal land revenue of the taluk is Es. 1,10,600 
and the cesses charged on land revenue amount to Es. 17,400. 

Except one tank in Muk4sippudur, supplied by drainage 
water from the Attavanaipputthr channel, the whole irrigation 
is either from rain-fed tanks or from tanks supplied by jungle 
and hill streams. Baling is also resorted to from the Bhavdni 
river, and is fairly good, though the soil is somewhat water-logged 
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m the lands near the anient where the river is hanked np and 
the lands low. The river is perennial and the lift usually easy, 
so that good crops are grown. The Ennamangalam tank was 
repaired by Government in 1884 at a cost of Bs. 19,000 and irri- 
gates an extent of about 114 acres. * There are several other ruined 
tanks and anients over jungle streams which would probably pay 
for restoration. The tanks at Ariyakkavundanur and Nagalur as 
well as the Chitt&r river have been made over to certain ryots on 
favourable terms. There was a celebrated project for extending 
Cauvery irrigation by the Nerinjippettai anieut ; this is an ancient 
native structure which used to irrigate land on both sides of the 
Cauvery, but breached in the eighteenth century (Buchanan). Sir 
Arthur Cotton revived the scheme, partly to develop irrigation, 
partly to tame the then unembanked Cauvery by relieving it of 
flood waters, a matter still of importance as floods are higher now 
than before ; that of July 1882 was the highest ever known within 
the memory of man, and that of November 1880 was second 
only to it. The scheme has, however, been condemned and 
further investigation of the project stopped. 

In addition to the sources of irrigation described above, there 
are 4,084 irrigation wells in the taluk. The total area irrigated 
in 1892-93 was 16,700 acres, or about 11 per cent, of the occupied 
area. If the area irrigated more than once be included again, the 
total extent of land irrigated comes to 23,800 acres. 

The agricultural stock in the taluk is shown in the marginal 

table. Interpreting ploughing 


CHAP. XIX. 
BhavXni. 

Irrigation. 


Bulls and bullocks 
Cows ... 

Male buffaloes 
Oow buffaloes 
Young stock 
Sheep 
Goats 
Ploughs ■ 

Carts ... : ■ 


20,185 

33,445 

453 

5,385 

23,189 

70,645 

38,515 

16,520 

1,315 


Agricultural 

stock. 


cattle to mean hulls, bullocks 
and male buffaloes, there is one 
pair to every 14*13 acres in occu- 
pation, the district average being 
one pair to 15*59 acres ; there 
are 32 cows and cow buffaloes 
to every 100 inhabitants against a district average of 23 ; and 
there are 75 sheep and goats to each hundred acres in occupation, 
the average for the district as a whole being 51. 

Industries other than agriculture are of little importance, industries. 
Natural products are rural and forest only ; manufactures are 
gunny, carpets, common country cloths and wares. Gunny is 
prepared to a considerable extent in the villages where it is grown, 
and cotton carpets are particularly well woven and dyed at Bhav&ni, 
the Cauvery water being found especially valuable for giving 
brilliance and fastness to the dyes. 

There is a moderate trade in forest produce, and dvaram (Cassia 
auriculata) bark from the several jungles is largely collected and 
exported for tanning purposes. 
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CHAP. XIX. 
Bhav^ni. 

Places of 
interest. 


Bhavani : population 7,341, of whom 7,120 are Hindus, 181 
Musalmans and 40 Christians. As many as 1,276 are traders and 
887 are weavers. The town is situated at the confluence of the 
Cauvery and Bhav&ni and is the head-quarters of the taluk. It 
has a police station, a post office, a sub-registrar’s office, a local 
fund hospital, two travellers’ bungalows and a chatram. It is now 
a place of importance merely by reason of its sacred position, which 
attracts large numbers of pilgrims, especially from Palghat. The 
temple of Sangama (confluence) fswara is situated at the end 
of the tongue of land at the actual confluence, the bathing ghats 
occupying the extreme point of the rock ; deaths by drowning at 
this point sometimes occur when the rivers are high. The temple 
is well sculptured and contains some inscriptions. There is also an 
old fort, of which the walls are still standing. It is said to have 
been built by a poligar who once held it under the Madura kings. 

It is related that four asuras attempted to steal a vessel of nectar 
(amritam) presented by Vishnu to a devout rishi (Par&saramuni) ; 
the latter prayed to Vishnu, who sent Iv&lis ; they slew the asuras 
and guarded the nectar. At the close of the rishi’s devotions the 
nectar was found solidified, and was at once worshipped by the 
Muni as ‘Amrita lingam.’ Several rishis are related to havo 
attained salvation by bathing at this sacred confluence. The 
place was formerly selected as the head-quarters of the Collector, 
who had charge of part of Salem, and the bungalow was built by 
Mr. Grarrow. On the removal of the district head-quarters to 
Coimbatore in 1805, the town lost its chance, and has never since 
been more than a halting place for through traffic and for pilgrims. 
It was also at one time the seat of a district munsif. The town is 
full of IMhmans attached to the temple ; other residents are the 
usual attendants of a temple and their dependants. It bears no 
good name and is full of potty intrigue and cabal. The London 
Mission has a branch station here under a catechist. Grood cotton 
cloths and carpets are made but there are no other industries. 

Kav6ripuram : population 6,725, of whom 5,902 are Hindus, 
81 Musalmans and 742 Christians ; police station. It is situated 
on the right bank of the Cauvery, in the extreme north of the taluk, 
and contains a large number of Canarese Brahmans. There is an 
old well-sculptured Siva temple here with many inscriptions ; also a 
ruined fort. The fort was formerly of some importance as it stands 
at the mouth of one of the passes from Mysore, and was an out-post 
of Tirumal N&yak of Madura against the inroads of the Kartars 
of Mysore. In 1768 it was captured by Colonel Wood ; the follow- 
ing year, after a most spirited defence by Faisan, it was retaken 
by Hyder. The fort and pass were points of strategic importance 
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throughout the Mysore wars, the pass being much nsed for convoys CHAP. XTX. 
in the final struggle. A weekly market is held on Monday. BhavXni. 

Nadukkaval, or the 4 middle guard/ is a small village of Places of 
168 inhabitants and lies just at the spot where the Bhavdni road mteresfc * 
enters the Kollegal taluk ; it was a chauki where the customs were 
collected and a guard was placed to prevent smuggling and incur- 
sions from Mysore, and also to protect travellers. There is now a 
ehatram which is used merely as a halting place by travellers ; in 
Buchanan’s time a man was paid to supply milk, &c., to travellers. 

The road is not much used now except for foot traffic. 

Andiyiir : population 7,647, of whom 7,465 are Hindus. 138 
Musalmans and 44 Christians ; police station and travellers’ bunga- 
low. It lies near the foot of the Bargur ghdt and is 12 miles 
north-west of Bhavdni. There is an old Siva temple finely sculp- 
tured, with inscriptions on the walls. One of them records the gift 
of lands to the temple by private parties, but it bears no date. 

There is also an old fort here. The Bhavdni taluk was formerly 
named 4 Andiyiir’ after this village. A weekly market is held 
on Monday at which about a hundred head of cattle are usually 
brought for sale. 

Gettisamiidrani : population 2,583. It is 14 miles from Bha- 
vdni and contains an old Siva temple with inscriptions. A car festi- 
val is celebrated here annually in the month of August in honour 
of the god Grurunathaswdmi. A large cattle market is usually held 
during this festival, at which about 15,000 people assemble. 

Nerinjipp6ttai : population 1,045, of whom 686 are Hindus, 

37 Musalmans and 322 Christians. It is one of the chief stations 
of the Coimbatore Roman Catholic Mission. It contains a police 
station and a travellers’ bungalow. There was formerly at this 
place a stone anicut across the Cauvery. According to Buchanan, 
it was a large place in the eighteenth century, but the inhabitants 
of three hundred houses left the town during the administration 
of Lord Cornwallis, as thoy were unable to pay the heavy contri- 
butions levied by I amdl Khan. Previous to that emigration, the 
place contained many traders and cotton- weavers, 

Sampalli : population 2,698, of whom 2,187 are Hindus, 28 
Musalmans and 483 Christians. It is 32 miles north of Bhavdni 
and contains an old Siva temple and a fort. It is one of the 
Coimbatore Roman Catholic Mission stations and has a police 
station and a local fund dispensary. A weekly market is held here 
every Thursday. 

Kavnndappadi : population 5,443, all of whom are Hindus ; 
police station; travellers’ bungalow and ehatram. A market is 
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held here every week on Thursday. The majority of the inhabitants 
are good farmers and live chiefly by agriculture. 

Bargnr : population 4,059, situated in a valley amongst the 
hills of the same name ; distance from Bhav&ni 26 miles, north- 
north-west. The Bargdr range lies between Bhav&ni and Kolleg&l 
taluks and is connected on the north and west with the Kolleg41 
hills. It is a long narrow plateau watered by the river of the same 
name, ending in the Bargur pass leading into Mysore. It is 30 
miles in length and about 3,000 feet in height, with peaks rising to 
above 4,000 feet. The climate is dry, but water is obtained freely 
by digging wells. The hills are not affected by either monsoon and 
are healthy. The inhabitants are chiefly Canarese Ling&yats. 
The Bargur cattle are well known. Small game, deer, panthers, 
tigers and bison are to be met with. The Bargur gMt, along which 
passes the road from Erode to Kolleg&l, is passable by carts, the 
gradient being one in sixteen. 

Appakkudal : population 1,903, all of whom are Hindus ; 
distance from Bhav&ni 7 \ miles, north-west. There is an old Siva 
temple, well- sculptured and containing inscriptions. There is also 
a copper-plate grant in the temple. Appakkudal was sold by 
Hyder to a banker named Valman Dds, who gave sixty thousand 
pagodas on condition of holding it as a J&glr. It then contained 
between three and four hundred houses. It was invaded about 
the close of the eighteenth century by the British. After the 
invasion a famine followed, which destroyed a great part of the 
inhabitants. The place seems to have now recovered its former 
prosperity. 

Mailampadi : population 2,986 ; distance from Bhav&ni 5 
miles, north-north-west. A weekly market is held here on Saturday 
at which about 300 head of cattle are brought for sale. 

Salanagaippalaiyam : population 2,416 ; distance from 
Bhav&ni 8 miles. Corundum is found in the neighbourhood. 


COIMBATOKE TALUK. 


This fine taluk may he considered the most important and interest- 
ing in the district, not merely from its being the head-quarter taluk 
containing the town which gives its name to the district and is the 
chief centre of administration and trade, but from its own merits 
in the matter of climate, soil, and position, and from its comprising 
on a larger or smaller scale something of interest to the agricul- 
turist, merchant, forester, educationist, missionary, antiquarian, and 
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sportsman. It is situated in the .north-west comer of the district, at CHAP. XIX* 
the foot of the Nilgiris and their spurs, which bound it on the west Coimbatore* 
and north ; the Palghat gap is close to its south-western extremity ; General 
PoMchi and Palladam taluks bound it on the south and east ; and description. 
Satyamangalam on the north-east. Its total area is 804 square 
miles. 

The taluk is a large open plateau of considerable elevation, Hills, 
sloping away from the foot of the Nilgiris to the south-east, the 
elevation of Coimbatore itself being between 1,300 and 1,400 feet 
above sea-level. The Nilgiris and their spurs are noble features in 
the landscape to the north and west, the higher ranges to the north 
being partly concealed by a nearer spur, the sharp pinnacle of 
Lambton Peak being within 5 or 6 miles of the town. To the west 
the Yelliyangiri hills, within 15 miles of the town, form a rampart 
against the south-west monsoon, and, with the higher ranges behind, 
afford a splendid sight, whether in the glow of the setting sun or 
when overhung in the south-west monsoon by magnificent masses 
of storm-cloud. Further to the south-west is the Palghat gap, 
through which, in the monsoon, rush masses of vapour, immediately 
south of the town, and distant only some 6 or 7 miles ; on the other 
side of the narrow gap rise abruptly the spurs of the Anaimalais 
known as the Kuchmalai range, while the splendid peaks of the 
Anaimalais themselves bound the landscape on the south at a 
distance of some 35 or 40 miles. 

The taluk is traversed by two rivers, the Bhav&ni in the north, divers, 
descending from the Fund aha by way of Mettupp&laiyam, where it 
is crossed by the road to the Nilgiris, and the Noyil, which rising 
in the Velliyangiri hills in the west, traverses the taluk in the 
south, yielding its water by anicuts to the channels and tanks 
which enrich the neighbourhood of Coimbatore. The Falldr is an 
important jungle stream issuing from the Nilgiris. 

The soils are of the usual Coimbatore character, being derived Soil, 
from the disintegration of the gneissose rocks, interpenetrated with 
lime, and in parts enriched by the organic vegetable soils from 
the hills. Nodular limestone (kankar) is abundant, and crystalline 
limestone is found in several places, notably Madukkarai and 
Marudamalai near Coimbatore. Pock is very near the surface 
everywhere, and trees are stunted and poor, especially at Coimba- 
tore, even where carefully pitted and tended. There are consider- 
able tracts of black-cotton soil, as for example around Coimbatore, 
and red loam is more abundant than in most other taluks. 

The forests are or were considerable, but the destruction for fuel forests* 
and timber and cultivation in the Bolampatti valley has been very 
great ; the freshes in the Noyil are considered to be more uncertain 
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and violent than before, while the under-current — that sure token 
of steady feeding from its sources — has so diminished that the 
anicuts and spring channels below Sulur are almost useless, and 
large areas of land have in Palladam taluk been transferred to dry. 
The reafforestation of these slopes by careful reservation is now the 
object of the Forest department. The lower slopes of the Nilgiris 
are also included in this taluk. Village woodlands do not exist, 
and a striking feature near Coimbatore are uplands entirely bare 
of tree or hedge; for fuel and for fodder purposes in this wind- 
swept tract extensive planting would be useful. 

The hill ferae are of the usual kinds : big game are plentiful at 
the foot of and on the Mils. On the plains it is rare to see any- 
thing, antelope being but few and other game almost nil, whereas 
some forty years ago officers accompanying troops from the Nilgiris 
to Palghat found and shot game, including antelope, spotted deer, 
&e., in abundance. Wolves are occasionally seen. 

Fish are abundant in the Bhavani, and excursions are occasion- 
ally made by well-known fishermen to Mettuppalaiyam and its 
neighbourhood. 

The climate of this taluk is, except in the hot corners under the 
hills, such as Mettuppdlaiyam, extremely pleasant ; its elevation, 
especially near Coimbatore (1,348 feet), is in itself considerable and 
accounts for the invariably cool nights and the moderate average 
maximum of the thermometer ; but it owes its chief salubrity to the 
south-west monsoon, which, pouring through the Palghat gap from 
the end of May, tempers the heat to such an extent as to render the 
subsequent three months very pleasant though windy. The rainfall 
is however scanty, the gap doing little more than pour cool winds 
and vapour, and not dense clouds, into the country. 

The main south-west line of the Madras Bailway enters the 
taluk on the east near Singdnallur, and runs in a south-westerly 
direction with stations at Sing&nallfir, Podaniir and Madukkarai. 
The total length of this line within the taluk is 16| miles. At 
Podaniir a line branches off northwards to Mettnpp&laiyam ; there 
are five stations on this line, viz., at Coimbatore, Tudiyalfir, Periya- 
ndyakkanpdlaiyam, K&ramadai and Me ttupp&laiy am, the aggre- 
gate length of the line being about 2o miles. 

The total length of roads is 266 miles, the most important being 
the Ooimbatore-Mdttupp&laiyam road, winch runs northwards, 
passing through Periyandyakkanpdlaiyam and Kdramadai. A con- 
tinuation of this road leads the traveller from Mettuppalaiyam to 
Kall&r at the foot of the Coonoor ghdt. There is also a railway 
line connecting these two places, hut it has not yet been opened 
for traffic; this line forms part of the proposed Nilgiri railway. 
The Kalldr river is crossed by means of a suspension bridge, which 
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was opened in 1894. The road from Coimbatore to Saiyaman- chap. XXX. 
galam runs north-east through this taluk for a distance of about Coimbatore. 
28 miles passing through Ganapati, Sravanampatti and Ann hr. Qommuni- 
The only other important road is that which leads from Karur to cations. 
M4ttuppdlaiyam. This road enters the taluk near Annhr and runs 
north-west for a distance of 20 miles. 

The taluk contains the district head-quarters ; it is usually Administra- 
under a Deputy Collector, The chief local revenue officer under 
Mm is the tahsildar (salary Rs. 200), He is also a magistrate, 
but the bulk of the magisterial work is performed by the stationary 
sub-magistrate at Coimbatore and the deputy tahsildar and sub- 
magistrate at Mettupp&laiyam. Coimbatore town with Podanhr 
constitutes a police division and is under the charge of an inspector. 

The rest of the taluk forms a separate division under another 
inspector and is divided into six police station charges. In respect 
to civil actions the taluk is situated within the jurisdiction of the 
district munsif of Coimbatore. The number of villages, including 
the Coimbatore municipality, is 269, and all but five are inhabited. 

Of the total number 260 are Government villages and the rest 
shrotriem or in&m. 

The population in 1891 was 807,194, of whom 1.50,284 were Population, 
males and 156,910 females. The population of the Government 
villages is 299,843. Hindus number 295,025, Musalmans 6,802 
and Christians 5,101. The population has increased by 14*71 per 
cent, since 1881, and there are now 382 persons to the square mile. 

The number of occupied houses is 57,731, and there are on an 
average 5*3 inmates to each house. Of the male population 83*18 
per cent, are illiterate, 13*13 per cent, can read and write and 3*69 
per cent, are learning. Of the females 98*78 per cent, are illiterate. 

Tamil is the mother-tongue of 149,166 persons, Telugu that of 
83,424, Canarese that of 65,871 and Hindustani that of 5,361. 

Classified by means of subsistence the population consists of 123,501 
landholders and tenants, 43,564 agricultural labourers, 26,170 
other labourers, 36,050 traders, 14,420 weavers, 27,467 other arti- 
sans and 36,022 persons of various other professions. 

The area of ryotw&ri land in the taluk is 474,900 acres, that of tfhe land, 
minor in&ms is 20,900, and that of whole in&m villages is 11,000 
acres. Of the ryotw&ri land about 126,200 acres are under forest 
and 46,700 acres are not available for cultivation. Of the remainder 
275,300 acres are in occupation, and the area available for ex- 
tension of cultivation is thus 26,700 acres. All the minor in&m 
lands are, of course, occupied. The area cropped in 1892-93 was 
243,000 acres of ryotw&ri land and 13,900 acres of minor inam, 
or about 0*88 of an acre per head of the population. Including the 
ii. x x 
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CHAP. xix. area cropped more than once the extent was 282,200 acres, or say 
| Coimbatore, one acre to each inhabitant. There is a good deal of interest in 

The agriculture in this taluk, especially near Coimbatore. Cultivation 

has been taken up by well-to-do families, with excellent results 
in the way of outturn* 

The seasons of the different crops are tabulated as follows : — 


' Crops. 

Sowing time. 

Heaping time. 

Cholum 

Dry land. 

September and October. 

December and January. 

Ragi 

July 

November. 

Cumbu 

July 

Do. 

Tinai ... ... ... 

September and October. 

January and February. 

Cotton ... 

Bo. do. 

j March. 

Bengal-gram 

November 

February. 

Varagu 

June and July ... 

Bo. 

Coriander 

September and October. 

January. 

Dkoll and other pulses ... 

August and September. 

January and February. 

Cholnm 

Garden. 

February and March . . . 1 

June. 

Ragi ... ... ... 

September 

Becember. 

Wheat 

October and November, j 

February and March. 

Chillies 

July ! 

September and onwards. 

Sweets potato 

October and November. 

January and February. 

Cummin ... 

November 

February. 

Vendayam 

■■ Do. ; ' : 

Bo. 

Kasubu ... ... 

April 

June. 

Paddy 

Wet. 

July and August 

December and January. 

Ragi ... ... ... 

June ... ... ... 

September. 

Sugar-cane 

July and August 

August (next). 

Betel 

Do. 

Bo. 

Plantain ... 

April and May 

Next April and May, 

Turmeric ... 

June and July ... 

February and March. 


Cholnm is the principal crop and is grown on 91,800 acres. 
There are about 9,400 acres under oil-seeds and 22,700 acres under 
cotton. Oumbu, horse-gram and ragi are the chief dry grains. 
Bice is cultivated only to a small extent, the area under it being 
7,100 acres. Nearly 5,000 acres of hud are under tobacco and 
over 1,000 acres under sugar-cane. The cultivation of coffee is 
carried on in this taluk, the extent planted in 1892-93 being 
about 600 acres. 

On dry black soil two crops are usually mised, viz., cholnm in 
the south-west and cotton in the north-east monsoon ; ragi is also 
grown near the hills where soil and rainfall are good. In garden 
lands the speciality is wheat, which is largely grown from October 
to February ; the outturn is considerable. Wheat from Melbourne 
was introduced in 1882 as an experiment, but failed. European 
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vegetables are easily grown from June to February, beet, potatoes, chap. XIX, 
carrots, &o., attaining a good sue and quality ; the red soil, when Coimbatore, 
well watered, gives an excellent outturn. Guinea grass is grown The 
in some quantity in the municipal gardens, both for sale and for 
feeding the municipality’s bullocks. 

Wet cultivation is excellent ; for miles round Coimbatore the 
water of the tanks is utilized to produce splendid crops of paddy, 
sugar-cane, betel, cocoanuts, plantains, and such like. There is, 
however, nothing special to note in the practice o.r results. 

The mulberry thrives in Coimbatore, and the growth of the 
Ceara rubber is being developed near Kalldr. 

The municipal gardens are features in Coimbatore, but beyond 
giving a good supply of grass, &e., and using up the unsaleable 
poudrette, no special result has been obtained; ryots are already 
perfectly aware that much manure and rich tank-bed soil will yield 
fine crops and growths. The Saidapet water-lift, which it was 
hoped would replace the native lift, has failed to make way ; not 
one of the well-to-do ryots who lauded it introduced it in his own 
garden. The ryot also still prefers to grow in his gardens a crop 
of eholum, &c., which gives 4 straw for the ox and grain for his 
master/ instead of a crop of guinea grass, which, without artificial 
irrigation, will not grow in Coimbatore except when other grasses 
are abundant. 

Of the total area of ryotw&ri holdings in fasli 1302 the dry 
lands comprised 200,381 acres and the wet or irrigated lands 12,637 
acres. The average assessment per acre in fasli 1302 was As. 15-6 
for dry and Rs. 6-13-11 for wet, or Es. 1-3-0 for all lands taken 
together. There were in that year 15,749 single and 16,211 joint 
patt&s, and 12,119 of the former and 10,540 of the latter were for 
sums below Es. 10. The normal land revenue of the taluk is 
Es. 3,45,600 and the cesses charged on land revenue amount to 
Es. 47,600. 

The principal sources of irrigation are the N6yil and its Irrigation, 
tributaries and the Ealldr. The JSFoyil and its tributaries irrigate 
about 12,000 acres (including irrigation by lift) in twenty villages 
by channels taken off from the streams by weirs and anieuts, of * 
which there are eight — Nilivdikk&l, Pudukk&ttupallam, Chitrac’- 
chdvadi, Perur or Kuniyamuttfir, Kurie’chi, Coimbatore, Yellalfir, 
and SingdnaMr. About 200 acres in the Madvar&yapuram village 
are irrigated by two jungle streams. The KalMr has no weirs or 
anieuts built across it, but earth dams supply two channels called 
Al&vali and Marud&vali which irrigate 1,600 acres in two villages. 

Besides these there are eleven rain-fed tanks and five smaller jungle 
streams which are utilized for irrigation. The waste of water under 
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these channels is notorious, but is no worse than in other taluks. 
Tank water, as usual, is more carefully distributed, but the expendi- 
ture is still very considerable. There are also 5,455 irrigation 
wells in the taluk. The area irrigated in 1892-93 was 39,100 acres* 
but if the extent irrigated more than once be included again, the 
total area comes to about 50,700 acres. 

The agricultural stock in the Government villages is shown in 

the marginal table. Interpret- 

45,496 mg ploughing cattle to mean 

32 739 bulls, bullocks and male buff a- 

6,886 Joes, there is one pair to every 
29 814 7 x . J 

86*696 12*81 acres in occupation, the 

43,356 district average being one pair 

2 3,733 1° every 15*59 acres ; there are 

13 cows and cow buffaloes to 

every 100 inhabitants against a district average of 23 ; and there 

are 44 sheep and goats to each hundred acres in occupation, the 

average for the district as a whole being 51. 

Industries other than agriculture are to be found. Sugar- 
boiling after the rough native fashion is carried on; jaggery of 
course is largely made. Paper-making, formerly carried on in a 
small way, has died out. Tanning is very well represented, the two 
large yards on the road from Coimbatore to Podanur turning out 
large quantities of leather* which is exported to Europe. As a 
rule, the skins are those of sheep or goats, not ox-hides. Carts and 
furniture of the common sorts are made in Coimbatore, tut there 
is no fine cabinet or furniture work. Weaving is poorly repre- 
sented by the commonest manufactures. Silk has been attempted, 
but was a failure commercially, and the worms are liable to suffer 
from the heat in the summer. The district distillery is at Coimba- 
tore and turns out a good quantity of fair arrack ; a sugar factory 
has recently been started at Podanur. There is a large coffee and 
cotton factory in Coimbatore owned by Messrs. Stanes, and a large 
spinning and weaving mill was opened by a company a few years 
ago. Messrs. Peirce, Leslie and Company have also coffee works 
here. The railway workshops at Podanur are only adapted for 
repairs and not for building. There are three oil-mills in Coimba- 
tore worked by steam-power. Metal workers are not conspicuous, 
but one or two goldsmiths are capable of excellent work. 

The chief exports are wheat, chillies, tobacco, jaggery and cot- 
ton ; the first goes to the Nilgiris, the next three to the West Coast, 
and the cotton to Bombay. 

Coimbatore, in the north-western corner of the taluk, is a 
town of importance and antiquity, and from its position, command- 
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ing the approach to Palghat on the west and to the Gazzalhatti chap. xix. 
pass on the north, it was formerly of great strategical importance. Coimbatojrs, 
Originally belonging to the Ohera dominions, it fell to the Madura p Iac ^"^ 
N&yaks, by whom it was considered one of their chief strongholds, interest, 
and afterwards to Mysore. During the wars with Hyder and 
Tippoo it changed masters many times. In 1768 the British took 
it and again lost it ; and in 1783 it was again taken and re-taken. 

In 1790 the Company’s forces a third time occupied it, but Tippoo, 
after a siege of five months, compelled the garrison to surrender. 

In 1792 provisionally, and in 1799 finally, the town was ceded to 
the British, and from that time it ceased to be a military station. 

It was frequently the head-quarters of both Hyder and Tippoo, the 
old palace mentioned by Buchanan having been on the site now 
occupied by the taluk euteherry. After the British 'conquest it did 
not become the district head-quarters till the amalgamation of the 
two divisions in 1805. At the time of Buchanan’s visit it was a 
moderate-sized town of 2,000 houses of no special features. It is 
now a municipal town with a population of 46,383, of whom 40,099 
are Hindus, 3,414 Musalmans and 2,821 Christians. The number 
of occupied houses is 6,875. As many as 10,826 of the inhabitants 
are supported by trade and only 4,169 by agriculture. The 
weavers and their families number 5,954. The town lies 1,348 feet 
above sea-level ; and being built with particularly wide streets, and 
possessing good natural drainage, an abundant water-supply, and a 
cool temperature, it is better situated for the residence of Europeans 
than most of the towns of the presidency. It is the head- 
quarters of the local administration, including the Collector, whose 
office and treasury are near the railway station, the District J udge, 
whose court is hard by, the Superintending Engineer of the fourth 
circle and the Executive Engineer in charge of the district, who 
occupy for their office the cotton godown used by Dr. Wight in the 
cotton experiments of 1841-49 ; the Conservator of Forests, Southern 
Circle, the District Superintendent of Police, the District Surgeon, 
the Superintendent of the Jail, the Inspectress of Girls’ schools, 

Western Division, the two District Forest Officers, the Local Fund 
Engineer and the District Registrar. A chaplain is also stationed 
here, and the beautiful little church is architecturally a pleasing 
and picturesque feature in the landscape. The central jail accom- 
modating 1,266 inmates is noted for its plan and management, and 
the civil dispensary under municipal supervision is doing most 
useful work. Three missions are stationed here, viz., the Roman 
Catholic French Mission, headed by a Bishop, whose cathedral is a 
noticeable object on entering the town by rail ; the London 
Mission, whose premises are near the Collector’s office ; and the 
Lutheran Mission. The town is the centre of a considerable trade, 
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and the coffee works, tanneries, cotton mills and oil presses, 
worked by steam, give it a marked manufacturing character. There 
are two native banks which carry on a good business. Pony tongas 
can be obtained here for journeys to Udamalpet, PolMchi and 
Satyamangalam. There are two second-grade colleges and three 
high schools ; also a normal school for the training of elementary 
schoolmasters and another for the training of schoolmistresses. 
There is an excellent public bungalow, fully furnished. There are 
two ehatrams for native travellers, of which one is open only to 
Brahmans and the other to all classes of people. 

M6ttupp alaiy am is the station of a deputy tahsildar and 
second-class magistrate, the terminus of the Nilgiri branch of the 
Madras Railway, and the starting point of the Nilgiri ghdt and 
of the Nilgiri Railway which is now in progress ; it is therefore a 
place of importance. It has a dispensary, a registration office, a 
post office, a police station, a local fund chatram, hotel, &c., and the 
post-houses of the agencies for carrying passengers and goods to 
the hills. It is notoriously hot and unhealthy. The Bhav&ni river 
runs by the town and gives good fishing ; game of all sorts is 
abundant within a short distance. There are more than 100 
dolmens in the fields round this place. A weekly market is held 
on Saturday. There is a native bank in the town. The town 
comprises the villages of Kariy dmpdlaiy am, Chikkaddsampdlaiyam 
and Odandurai. The London M ission have a branch station here. 

Pdrtir or Mel Chidambaram : population 1,598 ; it is 4 miles 
from Coimbatore and has a remarkable temple of great sanctity ; 
it is one of the few that Tippoo respected both in its buildings and 
lands. Fergusson has visited the spot and has remarked upon its 
sculptures; he considers the buildings to be of very recent date 
(eighteenth century), as shown by the figure of a sepoy with musket, 
&c., sculptured in the porch or mantapam in front of the shrine, 
and thinks that its completion was probably interrupted by the 
Musabnan assumption of Mysore ; Buchanan’s remarks corroborate 
this. The inner shrine is no doubt of considerable antiquity, as 
P4rar is one of the seven Kongu Siv&layams. The modern portion 
of the temple is richly sculptured, but in a coarse and clumsy fashion 
in a rough material. The compound pillars and several other por- 
tions of it are apparently designed in imitation of those at Vellore, 
but the decadence in art is lamentable to witness. For this reason 
the effect is greatly disappointing, though doubtless the labour 
bestowed on the building was immense. Everything about it 
strikes the visitor as pretentious, vulgar and ungraceful. The dhraja 
stawbha outside the temple is & fine monolith, and in front of it is a 
neat little tank. The priests of the temple declare that .the builder 
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of the principal portion of the temple was Alag&dri N&vudu, brother- 
in-law of Tirumala N&yudu of Madura. An annual festival, 
known as the Ardra Darisanam , is celebrated here in the Tamil 
month of M&rgazhi (December- January), and people from all parts 
of Coimbatore and Malabar flock in large numbers to witness the 
festival. A car festival followed by a Darisanam is celebrated on 
Panguni Uttaram day in March or April. 

Another curious festival called the Ndttu Nadavu uismam, or 
the festival of transplanting seedlings, takes place in the Tamil 
month of Ani (June- July), when the god and goddess, dressed 
like a Pariah and his wife, are taken in procession amidst a large 
gathering of people to a neighbouring field. Here the agricul- 
tural operation of transplanting seedlings is formally gone through 
by the god and goddess, and when the ceremony is over they 
are taken back to the temple. The origin of this festival is said 
to he connected with the following incident. Sundaramfirti 
N&yan&r, a staunch devotee of Siva, while proceeding on a pil- 
grimage through the Kongu country arrived one day in the 
neighbourhood of Perur. The deity of the place was unwilling to 
receive Sundaramurti and he therefore left the sacred precincts of 
his shrine and proceeded to an adjacent field with his consort, 
disguised as a Pariah man and woman respectively. Before pro- 
ceeding to the field the god forbade Nandi, his favourite bull, 
to inform Sundaramtirti N&yan&r of his whereabouts on pain of 
severe punishment. A few minutes later the devout disciple 
arrived and went straight into the temple, but to his great dis- 
appointment the god and goddess -were not to be found. He 
retraced his steps and inquired of the Nandi, -which remained silent 
for some time in obedience to its master’s command. Sundara- 
murti was provoked and threatened to visit the bull with a terrible 
curse. The bull was afraid and turned its head in the direction 
of the field. Sundaramurti took the hint and proceeding to the 
field sang hymns in praise of the deity. It is said that on 
returning to the temple the god took his bull to task for having 
disobeyed his orders and that he cut off a portion of the lower 
jaw of the animal. The stone image of the bull in front of the 
inner dhvaja stambha of the temple is apparently designed to 
illustrate this incident. 

All about the temple, the streets and the road sides are a num- 
ber of stone figures, &c., some evidently of great age. There ar© 
several virakkaU , the sculpture of which resembles that on the sculp* 
tured dolmens of the Nilgiri Hills. The village contains two 
ehatrams for the accommodation of Br&hman travellers. A weekly 
market is held on Sunday, at which the various articles required for 
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domestic consumption are exposed for sale; cattle are also occa- 
sionally brought in for sale. Saltpetre is produced in the vicinity 
by lixiviation. 

The river N6yil, locally known as the K&nchimaMnadi, runs 
hard by the village and hundreds of pilgrims may be seen bathing 
in its waters in the month of Tul&m or Aippasi( October- Novem- 
ber). It is considered very sacred at this spot, and the people of 
Palghat send the hones of their deceased relatives to he thrown into 
it ; the inhabitants of Perur affirm that these hones turn into hard 
stone and attribute this to the peculiar sanctity of the river. 

A few yards from the left bank of the river is a large pit which 
contains a peculiar kind of white clay. The pit is tradition ally- 
reputed to have been the spot where Brahma performed a ydgam 
or sacrifice and is called on this account Brahma-gundam. The 
clay is now used by the Saivites for making the sectarian mark on 
their foreheads. 

Within the temple enclosure is a palmyra tree which is believed 
by the people to have been in existence for the last five hundred 
years. It is termed Iravd panai or the palmyra that never dies. 
Near the dhvaja stambha is an old tamarind tree whose fruit is 
said to have no seed. m 

Karaimadai : population 6,208, of whom 5,886 are Hindus, 
312 Musalmans and 10 Christians ; post office ; railway station on 
the Nilgiri branch. There is an old Vishnu temple here and the 
annual car festival held in March in honour of the god Rangan&tha- 
sw&xni is very grand and well attended. A large cattle fair is 
generally held towards the close of the festival. On the right- 
hand side of the railway between P eriy an&y akkan palaiy a m and 
K&raimadai railway stations, between the 322nd and 323rd mile 
stones, are several large circles of rough boulders on pieces of waste 
and partly cultivated lands. A serious railway accident occurred 
near this place in November 1 1893, by which over 40 persons lost 
their lives, while many others were injured. A weekly market is 
held here on Friday. 

Singanallur : this was once a large fortified town, but was 
destroyed by the Mahr&ttas. It has gradually recovered under 
British rule and is now a busy place with a population of 8,719. 
As many as 1,052 are traders, and the weavers and their families 
number 248. It is a railway station and has a ehatram where 
Br&hman travellers can halt. It has a very large Br&hman 
population. It was originally a Br&hman indrn granted by one 
Singamm&l. Sugar-cane is largely cultivated in the neighbour- 
hood and the ryots have the reputation of being good farmers. 
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Amrar : population 2,112, of whom 2,039 are Hindus and CHAP. XIX. 
73 Musalmans. It is 20 miles north-north-east of Coimbatore on Coimbatore.^ 
the road to Saty am angalam, and contains a local fund chatram for pj aces 0 f 
the accommodation of natives and a neat little travellers’ bungalow interest, 
for Europeans. There is an ancient Siva temple in the village with 
inscriptions. The place was once fortified and the old mounds can 
still be traced. Tradition states it was an opulent and populous 
town, and its pagodas were resorted to by the people of more than 
twenty places in the neighbourhood. At a pagoda westward of it 
are some remarkable figures in pottery of horses of considerable 
dimensions, calculated to excite curiosity respecting the method 
in which they, being hollow, were made and baked. At the 
same place is a sculptured slab with two figures, said to be the 
effigies of the founder of the temple and his wife, “ the man attired 
<£ as a warrior, with a sword suspended by a belt from his waist; 

“the hands of both figures lie upon their breasts joined in the 
“ attitude of prayer. This stone singularly resembles the monu- 
“ ments of our knights and their dames we so frequently see in the 
“ old churches of England. The position of the bands, the rigid 
u posture of the figures side by side, and the belted warrior are 
“ points of striking similarity/’ Outside the walls of one of the 
pagodas are the effigies of seven human beings on separate stones, 
probably benefactors at different periods. Some "fine sculptures 
ornament the base of the column in front of the pagoda ; upon the 
capital of this shaft, a fire is kept constantly burning during the 
celebration of a festival in the month of November. A market is 
held here every Saturday. 

Velialiir : population 5,831 ; 4| miles east-south-east of 
Coimbatore. In May 1842 an earthen pot was dug up at this place 
which contained 522 Eoman silver denarii , chiefly of Tiberius and 
Augustus, with a few of Caligula and Claudius. A descriptive note 
and list of these will be found in the Madras Journal of Literature 
and Science, xiii. 212. Many pandavakuUs, containing well-made 
earthen vessels,' are found here, A weekly market is held on 
Tuesday. There is an old Siva temple here. 

Podanlir : the junction for the Nilgiri branch (Mettup- 
p&laiyam) and a police station. The climate of Podanur is very 
cool "and salubrious and good sport is sometimes obtainable within 
a few miles. It is 4 miles from Coimbatore. There is a rest camp 
for troops at the station. A sugar manufactory has been recently 
opened here, 

Sirumugai : population 1,318; distance from Coimbatore 23 
miles, north. In the reign of Tippoo Sultan it was the residence 
of an Amildar dependent on the Asoph of Coimbatore. 

ii. 


y y 
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In the hamlet of Pudur a peculiar kind of coloured cotton cloth, 
with checks is woven by the Canarese-speaking weavers. The 
cloths are sent to Malabar for sale, and are worn chiefly by the 
Mdppillas. 

Tudiyalur : population 1,254; railway station ; distance from 
Coimbatore 6 miles, north. There is an old Siva temple here and 
the local deity is called Virundiswaraswami or the god who gave 
a feast. According to tradition the deity of some distant place 
■while proceeding towards this village felt quite exhausted and was 
entertained to a rich banquet by the god. The god was named 
after this incident Virundiswaraswami. A weekly market is held 
here every Monday at which the ordinary provisions are sold ; 
•cattle are also brought in for sale. 

Knniyamuttur : population 7,808, of whom 7,010 are 
Hindus and 291 Musalmans ; union under the Local Boards Act ; 
distance from Coimbatore 3 miles, south-south-west. Bice is 
husked in this village hy machinery. The business is carried on 
by a company of native merchants registered under the Indian 
Companies Act. Most of the share-holders are respectable citizens 
of Coimbatore town. 

Samakkulam {SirMr Sdmakkulam or Kovilpaltiiyam) : popu- 
lation 1,408 ; . chatram for Brahman travellers; distance from 
Coimbatore 12 miles, north-east. There is an old Siva temple with 
many inscriptions. Good jaggery is manufactured here. In the 
hamlet of Palaiyam is a ruined fort. 

Ganapati : population 3,042 ; sub-registrar’s office ; distance 
from Coimbatore 2 miles, north. Gingelly oil of very good quality 
is produced here. 

Marixdamalai : a small hill and a place of pilgrimage; 
distance from Coimbatore 11 miles, north-west. On the top of the 
hill is a fine spring which is much esteemed for its pure water. 
The water is conveyed to Coimbatore town, wdiere it is greatly 
valued and is also used for manufacturing aerated wafers. 

Savuripalaiyam : population 3,600, of whom 8,143 are 
Hindus and 457 Christians. Shirting cloths of good quality are 
made here, which are second only to those turned out at the 
Basel Mission works. They are cheap and are remarkable for^ their 
durability and fastness of colour. 

MaiMripalaiyam : population 1,71 6 ; shrotriem village ; 
distance from Coimbatore about 10 miles, south-south-east. It 
enjoys a salubrious climate. 

Tirumalanayakkanpalaiyam ; population 1,243. There 
is a fine mango orchard here belonging to a private individual, 
which yields a good number of excellent graft mangoes every year. 
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Karadimadai : hamlet of Tenkarai, There is a natural spring chap. XTX.. 
in the village, which is remarkable as being hot even in the Coimbatore. 
coldest weather. Kac “ £ 

Boluvampatti (BolampaMi ) : population 1,567 ; police sta- Ultere3t - 
tion ; travellers’ bungalow near; distance from Coimbatore 10 
miles, west. There are two temples in this village, said to have 
been originally Buddhist temples, though this seems highly impro- 
bable. There are also the ruins of an old fort. In the neighbour- 
hood of the village are the Bolampatti reserved forests which yield 
tamarind, honey, wax, soap-nut, kungiliyam or damrner and 
mattipp&L 1 


DHAEAPUBAM TALUK. 


This largo taluk, in the south of the district, forms part of the DhIiUpuram. 
sub-division ; it is bounded on the south by the Madura district, Gene ~ 
on the east by Ear fir, on the west by Palladam and Udamalpet, description, 
and on the north by Erode, from which it is separated by the 
Noyil, Its survey area is 836 square miles. 

There are two or three petty hills, of which Sivanmalai is Hills, 
alone noteworthy as a land mark and a sacred place. 

The taluk is an undulating plain sloping generally eastward Elvers, 
towards the Cauvery, but with a local watershed near Kfingavam 
falling to the Noyil on the north and the Amar&vati on the 
south. These two rivers, especially the Amaravati, which has an 
extensive valley, drain the taluk into the Cauvery. The former 
is only occasionally in flood, the latter pretty constantly, but 
at very varying heights, from May to March. 

The soils are gravelly, stony, and sandy, with the usual loams Soil, 
in bottoms ; the surface of the south of the taluk is largely com- 
posed of limestone more or less agglomerated, especially in the 
west. Buchanan specially remarks on the immense fields of cal- 
careous tufa which “ in some places cover the surface of the ground 
in continued masses.” The calcareous strata are often many feet 
thick and “involve small masses of quartz and other stones” 
which they probably gathered in rolling over the surface while 
soft and fluid. 


1 The fragrant resinous juice of Ailanthus Malabarictm 
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The lime and salts in the soil greatly aid well cultivation, 
especially that of tobacco ; saltpetre and earth-salt used to bo 
regularly prepared, but the former is now less frequent, while the 
manufacture of the latter has been strictly prohibited. There is 
no black- cotton soil in this taluk. The soil is generally poor in 
appearance and of low productive power to judge by the crops 
over a series of years. 

There are no natural forests or jungles in or near this taluk, 
which is singularly poor in trees except palmyras and the com- 
monest jungle timber ; nor is it so well hedged as Erode and 
Karur. During the last few years a systematic attempt has been 
made at reservation, and the area under forest control on the 30th 
June 1893 was about 13 square miles. The ryots are chiefly 
dependent on pastures and fodder crops for the food of their cattio 
during the hot weather, and the hedges, acacias and wild shrubs 
give a good deal of goat fodder, fuel and common timber. 

Trees, except palmyras, are few ; jaggery and toddy are largely 
produced, especially in the K&ngayam and Mulandr neighbour- 
hoods. Other fruit trees are almost entirely absent, but a large 
number of fruit seedlings were lately grown in Government nur- 
series, and many were given away gratis, such as pomegranates, 
pumplemoses, jacks, mangoes, &c. There are a few pumplemoses 
near Iv&ngayam which give good fruit ; one tree (the property of a 
woman who jealously guards it, selling the fruit, it is said, even to 
her husband), being renowned throughout the taluk ; unfortunately 
its fruit has no seed. 

Wild animals are practically nil ; there are a few antelope near 
DMr&param, and hares, quail and partridge are fairly abundant. 

The domestic breeds are more noteworthy than those of the 
ordinary taluks, the Kingayam breed of cattle and ponies being 
widely known. The quality and renown of the breeds are attri- 
buted (1) to the extent and quality of the pastures, (2) to the 
presence of heads of the Vellala caste (pattag&rs) who use their 
very considerable wealth in cattle-breeding. The Paxhayakbttai 
pattag&r has large herds of cattle and ponies, the best of which 
are exported. These ponies were much in demand when there 
were no roads and all traffic was by pack-bullocks or ponies along 
bridle-paths and when the poligars required numbers of hardy 
ponies for their retainers ; but with the introduction of metalled 
roads and a settled government the local demand has died out, 
carts being cheaper and robbery no longer a profession. The 
breeding of ponies has, however, received an impulse during the 
last ten years by the introduction of Government stallions, whose 
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services arc given gratis. The results have been encouraging and CHAP. XIX. 
the class of animal has been greatly improved. DhaeXpuram. 

The climate is tolerably good, April and May being much less climate, 
oppressive than in Erode or Karur ; by the end of May the south- 
west monsoon dispels the heat by the violence of its winds. 
Bh&r&puram is immediately opposite to the Palghat gap, and the 
wind is furious during T une and J uly, it being often impossible 
to pitch a tent, while the dust penetrates everywhere. But the 
climate i3 then healthy and tolerably invigorating. The north- 
east monsoon proves more trying to native constitutions, especially 
from November to February, during which time heavy mists and 
chill winds are frequent and fever prevalent ; - as in the district 
generally, this is also the season for cholera. 

The rainfall is very small and is chiefly in the north-east mon- 
soon; in 20 years it has averaged only 20 inches per annum. 

Hoads are numerous and tolerably good. In addition there Communi* 
are the usual village roads and lanes (itteries) some of which are catlons * 
much choked by prieldy-pear and are becoming impracticable for 
carts. The chief roads are the following : — 

(1) The Karur-Mettuppalaiyam road which runs through 
the taluk in a north-westerly direction for about 24 miles. 

(2) The Udamalpet-Karhr road, which runs north-east. 

The total length of this road within the taluk is 39 miles. 

(3) Road from Dhar4puram to Kdngayam, running north- 
wards through Tldiyur. Its length is 20 miles. 

(4) Road from DMrapuram to Tirappur via Avan&sip&lai- 
yam. This runs north-north-west to a distance of 16 miles within 
the taluk. 

(5) Road from Vellaikkovil to Mulantir. It runs north- 
wards for about 16 miles. 

Avenues are in very poor condition, owing to the hardness of 
the soil, the violence of the wind, and the lack of trees generally. 

There is no railway in this taluk. 

The taluk lies in the Sub-Collector’s division. The chief local AdminMra- 
revenuo officer is the tahsildar (salary Es. 200). He is also a fclon * 
magistrate, but the hulk of the magisterial work is performed by 
the stationary sub-magistrate at Dh&r&puram and the deputy 
tahsildar and sub-magistrate at K&ngayam. For the sake of 
convenience, eight villages in the south-west are under the deputy 
tahsildar of Aravakkuric’ehi (Karur taluk) both in revenue and 
magisterial matters. The villages being generally large, there are 
often several monigars and two karnams to a village ; the former 
usually divide the village into ranges, each monigar collecting in 
his own division only. The taluk forms two police divisions 
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each under the charge of an inspector, and is divided into seven 
police station charges. In respect to civil actions 45 villages 
on the north and east of the taluk are under the Xvanar dis- 
trict munsif ; the remaining 37 in the south and west are under 
the district munsif of Udamalpet. The number of villages, 
including the town of DMrdpuram, is 82, and all of them 
are inhabited. 

The population in 1891 was 249,221, of whom 122,730 were 
males and 126,491 females. Hindus number 244,082, Musalmans 
4,693 and Christians 446. The population has increased by 27*65 
per cent, since 1881, and there are now 298 persons to the square 
mile. The number of occupied bouses is 55,988, and there are on 
an average 4*5 inmates to each house. Of the male population 
89T9 per cent, are illiterate, 8*74 per cent, can read and write and 
2*07 per cent, are learning. Of the females 99*61 per cent, are 
illiterate. Tamil is the mother-tongue of 197,915 persons, Telugu 
that of 38,166 and Canarese that of 11,595. Classified by means 
of subsistence the population consists of 114,748 landholders and 
tenants, 20,000 agricultural labourers, 21,718 general labourers, 
25,916 traders, 9,766 weavers, 33,828 other artisans and 23,245 
others. 

The area of ryotw&ri land in the taluk is 455,400 acres aud 
that of minor in&ms 79,700 acres. A peculiarity of this taluk is 
the immense imam area ; all temples have land allotments instead 
of money payments as in the northern division., and this is one 
reason for the large area ; the Madura Governmect was more 
liberal in such grants than the Mysore Government, especially the 
Musalman, which had a greater hold of the northern taluks. There 
are neither whole in 4m villages nor zemindaris. Of the ryot- 
w4ri land 8,300 acres are forest and 43,300 acres are not avail- 
able for cultivation. Of the remainder 400,000 acres are in 
occupation, and the area available for extension of cultivation is 
thus only 3,700 acres. All the minor in4m lands are, of course, 
occupied. The area cropped in 1892-93 was 252,500 acres of 
ryotwdri land and 51,600 acres of minor inam, or about 1*22 acres 
per head of the population. Including the area cropped more 
than once the total extent was 336,100 acres, which gives 135 
acres to each inhabitant. Cholum is the principal crop and is 
grown on nearly 121,900 acres. The other dry grains are cumbu 
(70,600 acres), ragi (15,000 acres) and horse-gram (16,300 acres). 
The area under rice amounts to only 8,900 acres. There are 
37,600 acres under oil-seeds, 25,000 acres under cotton and 23,000 
acres under fodder crops. Tobacco is grown on 3,200 acres and 
sugar-cane on 700 acres. 
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The chief crops and their seasons are tabulated as follows :* — 


Crops. 

Sowing time. 

Reaping time. 

Cholum 

Dry. 

April-May 

August. 

Cumb a ... ... ' ... 

August 

November. 

Tinai ' ; ... ' ... 

Do. 

Do. 

Sanaa! • .... ... . . ■■ ... 

October ... ... 

December. 

Gram . • ' ... ... 

Do. 

March. 

Gingelly ... 

May 

August. 

Varagu ... ... 

October ... 

December. 

Tuvarai ... ' 

August ... 

February. 

Bengal -gram ... 

November 

Do, 

Uppam cotton ... ... 

October ... 

March. 

Nadam cotton 

August ... 

July, &c. 

Cholum ... ... 

Garden. 

November 

February. 

Gurnbu. ... ... ... 

May 

July. 

Tinai 

August ... 

November. 

Tobacco ... 

November ... 

! February. 

Garlic 

Do. 

j March. 

Chillies 

August ... ... 

November, &c. 

Sweet-potato ... 

Do 

January. 

Cummin seed 

December 

February. 

Ragi 

August ... 

November. 


Wet. 


Paddy — 



Kddai ... ... ... 

July ... Av, v.A: 

October. 

' Kuru vai ... • • ... ... 

August ... ... ... 

November. 

Annad&nam 

August-September 

December. 

Samba ... ... 

September- October ... 

J anuary - F ebruary . 

Ragi " . ... . . ... 

July ... ... ... ! 

September. 

Sugar-cane ... . .... 

February-March ... 

Next year. 

Plantain ^ 

Sugar-cane ) 

July £ 

Three years standing 
(plantains). 


The dry crops are not as a rule remarkable ; in the K&ngayam 
division cholum and gingelly are cultivated to some extent with 
the rains of April-May, but often fail. Gram is usually successful, 
being grown in the north-east monsoon chiefly, when rain is pretty 
certain ; the lime soil appears to suit the pulse crops. Tobacco is 
good, but rather coarse. Fodder crops are grown in parts of this 
taluk, especially E4ngayam, where the cattle are better bred. A 
•crop of cholum or euinbu, chiefly the former, is sown thickly on 
garden lands, usually in February, irrigated, and cut before earing* 
Pastures, though not of good quality, are fairly abundant in 
this taluk. 

Of the total area of ryotw&ri holdings in fasli 1302 the dry 
lands comprised 392,800 acres and the wet or irrigated lands 
7,200 acres. The average assessment per acre in fasli 1302 was 
As. 11-9 for dry and Es. 8-12-2 for wet, or As. 14 for all lands 
taken together. There were in that year 8,596 single and I3,0b6 
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joint pattds, and 4,849 of the former and 6,667 of tlie latter were 
for sums below Es. 10. The normal land revenue of the taluk is 
Es. 3,68,3o0, and the cesses charged on land revenue amount to 
Es. 52,000. 

Irrigation is confined, save in the case of the Kattdngdni and 

Kongur tanks, to channels from 
the Amardvati in the south and 
east of the taluk. The princi- 
pal channels are shown in the 
margin. The Amardvati irriga- 
tion is of very good quality. 
Nothing is known as to the possi- 
bility of extending the irrigated area, so far as this depends on the 
surrounding levels, which have not been taken. But, as is every- 
where the case in this district, the quantity of water entering the 
channels is really far more than is needed for the present area, 
although the tail villages occasionally experience a lack of water ; 
the want of good field sluices and the absence of regulation accounts 
for this deficiency. “In four villages,” says Mr. Wedderburn 
regarding the Nanjai-Talaiydr channel, “ there are 329 open 
“ cuts of all dimensions and not a single masonry sluice, the result 
“being an enormous waste of valuable water.” A detailed in- 
spection of tliis channel shows that there are some so-called built 
sluices, but that most of them are rough stone, just a shade better 
than open cuts. 

The channels are not in good and clean condition owing to the 
non-combination of the ryots for kudi-mardmat. They are apt 
to fall very low in September between the monsoons, and again 
after December. Channel and river hanks are nowhere planted 
with trees or bamboos, although possible in many parts. The 
Eolinjivddi channel is divided by a dam near Kolinjivddi into 
three separate channels, viz., Eolinjivddi, Viraj manga-lam and 
Mlambur. 

The Kattdngdni tank, fed from the Noyil by an anient, gets 
a supply several times during the year, and is seldom dry • two 
crops, the first being usually cumbu, are regularly raised. The 
Kongur tank in the extreme south is of little importance. The 
tanks have a registered dyakat of 127 and 120 acres respectively. 

In addition to the above sources of irrigation there are also 
10,299 wells in the taluk which are used for purposes of irrigation. 
The total area irrigated in 1892-93 was 56,500 acres, or about 12 
per cent, of the occupied area, but if the area irrigated more than 
once be included again, the total extent irrigated comes to about 
72,500 acres. 


Ayakat. 

; ACRES. 

Na-njai Talaiydr channel ... 337 
S tmdakk&palaiy am channel ... 256 

Kolinjivadi channel ... ... 3,149 

Dharapuram channel ... ... 2,421 

Balavdypattanam channel ... 812 
Alangiyam channel .... ... 1,022 
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The agricultural stock in the taluk is shown in the marginal 

table. Interpreting ploughing 
cattle to mean bulls, bullocks 
and male buffaloes, there is one 
pair to every 21*66 acres in occu- 
pation, the district average being 
one pair to 15*59 acres; there 
are 23 cows and cow buffaloes to 


Bulla and bullocks 
'■ Gows;; 

Male buffaloes 
Cow buffaloes 
Young stock 
Sheep ... 

Groats ... 

Ploughs 
Carts .... 


43,864 

48,191 

422 

9,628 

49,689 

177,303 

94,050 

26,380 

3,302 


©very 100 inhabitants, the average for the district being the same ; 
and there are 57 sheep and goats to each hundred acres in occu- 
pation, the average for the district as a whole being 51. 


The aqua-marina was largely found at Padiyur or Patt&lai 
near K&ngayam in the beginning of the century, but it is said 
that the mine is exhausted. Corundum is found near K&ngayam, 
and quartz crystals, limpid or amethystine ; iron is not now made 
as formerly. 


Industries other than agriculture are practically nil; jaggery 
and sugar are made to some extent, and there are the usual local 
manufactures of cloth, carts, pots, bricks, and so forth. Trade is 
considerable only at DMr&puram. Professions, save those of the 
officials, the priesthood, a few native doctors, schoolmasters, and 
some private vakils, are almost unrepresented. 

Bazaars are found in 12 villages. As usual, the weekly markets 
are the centres of trade, cattle chiefly changing hands at K&ngayam, 
Vellaikkovil, ^Kundadam Melmugam, Mutfcur, Mulanfir, Dhird- 
puram and tTdiyfir. Products are merely rural produce, cloth 
being almost the only manufactured product. 

Dharapuram : population 7,680, of whom 5,873 are Hindus, 
1,574 Musalmans and 233 Christians. As many as 2,370 are 
traders, while landholders number only 1,233. It is the head- 
quarters of the taluk, and is a union under the Local Boards 
Act. It has a police station, a combined post and telegraph office, 
a sub-registrar’s office, a local fund hospital, a high school under 
the management of the Taluk Board, a travellers’ bungalow and 
several chatrams. The town lies on the left bank of the Amar&vati, 
in a plateau of open country 909 feet above the sea, which stretches 
nearly to the Palni mountains, about 15 miles south. Dh&rdpuram 
is traditionally reputed to have been the head-quarters of the king 
of Vir&ta and the place where the P&ndavas lived during the last 
year of their exile. It is also said to have been the capital of the 
Kshatriya king Bhbja, and is otherwise interesting as having in 
1667, and again in 1746, been taken from Madura by Mysore. In 
the campaigns with Hyder and Tippoo it was also a point of some 
XI, zz 
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strategical importance, being captured by Colonel Wood in 1768, 
retaken by Hyder in the same year, again occupied by tbe British 
in 1783, given up by the treaty of Mangalore, and finally resumed 
in 1790 by General Meadows. In 1792 the fort was dismantled. 
The town nearly disappeared, but was re-built after 1799 upon 
plans drawn up by Mr. Hurdis, who made it the head-quarters 
of the southern division. It was also, for a few years, the seat 
of the District Court, transferred to Coimbatore in 1828. It is a 
large well-built town with good streets and a fair trade in country 
produce, but no special industry. An irrigation channel runs 
through the town ; a sanitary establishment is provided by local 
funds. Roads from every quarter converge at DMrdpuram. The 
Roman Catholic and Wesleyan Missions have stations here. There 
is a good bridge near the town over the Upp&r, an affluent of the 
Amar&vati, at the junction of the roads from Palladam, Tiruppfir 
and IC&ngayam. A weekly market is held every Tuesday, at which 
ghee, paddy and chillies are collected for export in exchange for 
metalware and cloth. Cattle are also brought in for sale. The 
town is connected by road with three railway stations — Tiruppur, 
Perundurai and Karur — tho nearest being 30 miles distant. There 
is an old Siva temple with inscriptions. 

Kangayam : population 6,956, of whom 6,777 are Hindus, 
164 Musalmans and 15 Christians. The village, which is 21 miles 
north of Dh&r&puram, was for some years the Sub-Collector’s 
head-quarters, but is now only the station of a deputy tahsildar 
and sub-magistrate. It has a police station, a sub-registrar’s office, 
a post office, a local fund dispensary, a travellers’ bungalow and 
a chatram. It is a healthy village, tolerably elevated, on a dry 
gravelly soil. There is no authentic record of its ever having been 
of much importance, the name having probably nothing to do with 
Kongu ; the Kongu r&jas had their capitals elsewhere so far as any- 
thing is known. Local pandits derive the name from Gangayan 
(son of Gangai), which is the appellation under which Subrahmanya 
is worshipped at Sivanmalai. The Sub-Collector’s office has now 
been converted into a sub-magistrate’s cuteberry, police station and 
sub- jail. The public bungalow adjoins this building. The place 
is best known for its weekly market, second only to PolMchi, or 
perhaps Kunnattur. A fine breed of cattle is reared here which 
is generally known as the K&ngayam breech A detailed account 
of it will be found in the first volume of this manual. At a 
distance of three-quarters of a mile to the south of the village is 
a large Siva temple. On the north and east avails, as well as on a 
stone fixed outside, are inscriptions, A mile from Kangayam, on 
the road to Karur, is a dolmen. 
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Sivanmalai, 3 miles north of K&ngayam, has a population CHAP. xix. 
of 4,576 inhabitants. There are five temples here, two of which, DhIr^puram. 
dedicated to Siva and Vishnu, are said to be very old, and are piaces of 
frequently resorted to by pilgrims. There is a dolmen near the interest, 
village, (rood corundum stones are found here. 

Vellaikkovil : population 6,359, of whom 6,343 are Hindus. 

It lies on the Karfir road, 12 miles east from K&ngayam, and is a 
well-to-do village with a good chatram and a police station. There 
is also a good market here. Pour miles north of Vbllaikkovil is the 
JST&ttaiiyan temple, one of the indigenous shrines frequented not 
only by ryots, but also by people of all classes and castes for inter- 
cessory and sacrificial purposes. There is an old Siva temple in 
the village itself, with several inscriptions. 

Muttur : population 4,331 ; 12 miles north-east of K&ngayam 
and 25 miles north-north-east of Dhdrdpuram ; travellers’ bungalow 
and a chatram. There is a very old Siva temple here, which is now 
in ruins. The temple is said to have been built by Kulottunga 
Ohola, and the deity worshipped is named Kulottungeswara. There 
is a dolmen a little to the north-east of the village. A weekly 
market is held on Saturday, at which cattle are brought in for sale. 

Padlytir : 22 miles north of Dhar&puram and 6| miles north- 
west of Kangayam ; population 1,425 ; it is celebrated for produc- 
ing the aqua-marina or beryl. Mr. Walhouse has a paper on the 
subject in the Indian Antiquary , vol. v, p. 237. He gives strong 
reasons for supposing that the beryl mine here was one of the 
most powerful links between the east and west in olden times, 
that the beryl was an article of commerce with Eome, and that the 
traffic brought Eoman money into the district ; hence the numerous 
finds of Eoman coin in Coimbatore. Pliny mentions that the best 
beryls have a peculiar sea-green tint and come mostly from India, 
being seldom found elsewhere. The only place known to produce 
the gem is Padiyur. Corundum is found in a few fields in the 
village. 

Tldiyur : population 3,121. It is 10 miles north of DMrd- 
puram and contains a police station, a travellers'’ bungalow and a 
chatram. There are two old Siva temples, each on a small hill. 

A ■weekly market is held here on Sunday. * 

Kolinjivadi : population 1,437. The village has a large irri- 
gation channel named after it. 

Ganapatipalaiyam : population 462 ; situated 16 miles 
north-east of Dh&rdpuram. Corundum is reported to occur in 
some parts of the village. There is an old Siva temple with 
inscriptions. 
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Pazhayakottai : population 2,821, all of whom are Hindus ; 
distance from DMrdpuram 25 miles, north-north-east. Pine breeds 
of cattle and ponies are reared here. The pattagdr, or the head 
Vell&la of the village, owns several hundreds of these fine animals. 

Sangarandampalaiyam : population 4,997. The village is 
chiefly remarkable as a cattle and pony breeding centre. 

Eannivadi : population 3,865 ; distance from Dhdrdpuram 
18 miles, east-north-east. It is on the road leading to Karur and 
contains a mud fort which is now in ruins! 


ERODE TALUK. 


Erode is a large taluk in the north-east of the district, comprising 
the old Perundurai and Erode taluks; it is bounded on the north 
by the Bhav&ni river for about 2 miles until it joins the Cauvery at 
Bhavdni ; the Cauvery bounds it on the north-east and east and 
separates it from the Tiruehengod taluk of the Salem district ; 
on the south it is bounded by the Noyil river, which separates it 
from Karur and .Dh&rdpuram taluks ; on the west by Palladam 
taluk ; and on the north-west and north by the S aty amangalam 
and Bhav&ni taluks respectively. The bench mark at the Kalin- 
gar&yan head sluice is 534 feet above sea-level, that at the Noyil 
412 '48, the distance being 32 miles in a straight line; hence a 
gradual fall south-east and south of 3*79 feet per mile. The 
whole taluk also slopes east and south-east towards the Cauvery, 
into which all streams eventually fall, either direct, as the 
Koranganpallam, or indirectly by the Noyil. The area is 598 
square miles. 

The surface of the country is a gently undulating plain, 
broken, parallel with the Madras Railway, by a slight ridge, the 
peaks of which are Sennimalai (1,749 feet), Arac’chalur and 
Ezhum&ttfir ; there are also several small isolated hills. 

The chief rivers in the taluk are the Bhav&nx, Cauvery and 
Noyil, besides numerous drainages, such as the Koranganpallam, 
which crosses the Kdlingar&yan and Pugalur channels near UnjalAr 
and falls into the Cauvery between the Bhavdni and the NoyiL 
The Koranganpallam is notorious for its violent floods ; one at 
the end of 1880 rose 8 feet above the floor of the aqueduct by 
which it crosses the Pugalur channel, and so damaged it that 
the repairs cost Es. 14,000. The various drainages as elsewhere 
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in this district are liable to heavy floods owing to the undulating 
surface, which gathers all surface flow into streamlets and then 
into torrents. 

The geology is that of the rest of the district ; its soil is every- 
where largely calcareous, even the disintegrated gneiss yielding 
lime which has infiltrated from above# Excellent felspar suit- 
able for potting is obtainable almost everywhere. Iron used to 
be smelted from the black sands of surface streams, especially 
near Sennimalai (Buchanan), the stones of which are highly 
ferric ; the price of charcoal is now too high to permit of smelting, 
and the iron at the markets comes generally from other taluks. 
Asbestos ( kal-ndr , but not fibrous gypsum also called kal-ndr) is 
occasionally found, and is used medicinally. Building stones are 
good and cheap everywhere ; a quarry at Pus&rikum&rakayunda- 
nhr, near Uttukkuli railway station, supplies excellent stone for 
important railway works. Brick clays are occasionally good, and 
when care is taken in working, clay from the wet lands makes 
first-class table bricks, such as those employed for the sub-collec- 
tor’s cutcherry. Potters’ clay for the ordinary porous earthen- 
ware is procurable from tank -beds, &c. ; no good potting materials 
except quartz and felspar exist. 

Soils are all red ; there is no black -cotton tract, and the only dark 
soils are in the beds of tanks, and in wet fields where the red soil 
has changed colour owing to continuous manuring with vegetable 
matter. Eighty per cent, of the taluk is red sand, the rest being 
red loam with 1 per cent, of so-called black soils. Except the fine 
wet lands under the K&lingarayan, and garden lands, the taluk is 
of poor soil ; some gardens are of great value and productiveness, 
especially where a town, as at Erode, gives plenty of manure and 
a good market. The uplands are very poor as a rule, the best 
part of the soil having been washed into the bottoms and thence 
largely to Trichinopoly and Tan j ore; pasture lands are rare. 
Hence the ryots are generally poor and have no large herds of 
cattle. The unoccupied arable lands are of comparatively small 
extent ; some villages have none. 

The taluk contains 42| square miles of Gfovernment forests. 
The reserves are intended to provide small timber and fuel for 
the agricultural population and fodder for the cattle. The country 
is everywhere well hedged and tolerably provided with common 
trees, but is not so well wooded as appears from a view on the 
level. Palmyras are fairly plentiful. 

Fauna are simply the ordinary domesticated animals and very 
few ferae ; an occasional panther descends from Satyamangalam ; 
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hare, partridge and snipe are pretty plentiful. Ponies are not bred 
in this taluk, nor are cattle to any extent, pasture lands being 
of small area. 

Trees and crops are those of the ordinary dry lands; fruit 
trees, except palmyras and a few coeoanuts near wells, are rare ; 
even tamarinds are scarce. Chillies, turmeric and tobacco, the last 
especially in the southern parts of the taluk, grow well in gardens 
ixi the cold weather ; sunn hemp is grown in the neighbourhood of 
Tingalur, where excellent gunny is made. 

The Erode climate is trying near the Cauvery, the valley of 
which is very hot and close; the south-west monsoon which, 
through the Paighat gap, refreshes the district, is heated and fitful 
in Erode, where periods of calm alternate with dust-storms ahd 
gusts cff wind. In the west, however, where the country is higher, 
the cliro ate is cooler and healthier, the tracts about Perundurai, 
and Sengappalli being convenient resorts in April, May, June and 
September. There is no record of the temperature of this taluk ; 
its winds are those of the rest of the district. Perundurai is the 
locality most favoured by rain; towards Erode it is somewhat 
less, while in the west, especially the parts bordering on Palladam, 
the fall is very scanty. 

The river Cauvery is somewhat used for traffic from above 
Bhav&ni downwards, passengers and light freight being taken in 
basket boats w r hen the river is in flood. 

Both the Madras and South Indian Eailways run through the 
taluk, the junction being at the town of Erode. Excluding the 
junction, the former has four stations, Tottip&laiyam, Perundurai, 
Yijayamangalam or Voypp&di and Uttukkuli, while the latter 
also has four, viz., S&vadip&Iaiyam (hamlet of Modakkurie’chi), 
P&sur, IJnjalur, and Kodumudi. 

The taluk is well provided with roads, which traverse it in all 
directions ; nearly all of them converge at Erode or at Perundurai. 
The total length of roads is 300 miles, and the most important of 
them are given below : — 

(1) Eoad from Erode to Karur, 38 miles. It runs close to 
the western bank of the Cauvery as far as Kodumudi, and the 
Erode branch of the South Indian Railway passes very near the 
road throughout its course. From Kodumudi the divergence 
is considerable, .hut the road meets again near Karur railway 
station. It passes through the villages of Malayamp&laiyam and 
TJnjalfir. 

(2) Eoad from Erode to Perundurai, This runs in a south-* 
westerly direction for about 11 miles. 
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(3) Road from Erode to Bhav&ni, northwards, 9 miles. 

(4) Road from Erode to K&ngayam via Perundurai and 
Noyil, 20 miles. It runs southwards through the taluk, passing 
through the village of Arac’ehalur. 

(5) Road from Erode to Sennimalai vid Kanakapuxam, 16 
miles. 

(6) Road from Erode to Satyamangalam, north-west. Dis- 
tance within the taluk, 10 miles. It touches the village of Sittodu 
in its course. 

(7) Road from Perundurai to Kodumudi, south-east, 20 
miles. It|touehes the villages of Yadamugam Yellodu, Anumam- 
palli and Kondalam. 

(8) Road from Perundurai to K&ngayam, south, 12 miles. 
It passes through^ Ingur, Sennimalai and Ekkatamp&laiyam, 

(9) Road from Perundurai to Satyamangalam cid Siruvalur. 

If runs in a north-westerly direction for about 12 miles, passing 
through the village of Tingalur. * 

(10) Road from Bhav&ni to Walay&r via Avan&si, 25 miles. 
This runs south-west through the taluk and touches the villages 
of Sittodu, Nasiyanur, Perundurai, Mungilp&laiyam, Yijayapuri, 
Sengappalli and K&lipp&laiyam. 

(11) Road from Perundurai to Kunnattur, west, 12 miles. 

Avenues are poor as everywhere in the district ; the Erode- 
Karur road is perhaps the best provided. Ferries are tolerably 
numerous, and are used when the rivers are in flood, viz., from 
May to the end of December. 

The taluk lies in the Sub-OollectoPs division. The chief local 
revenue officer is the tahsildar (salary Rs. 225). He is also a 
magistrate, but the bulk of the magisterial work is performed by 
the stationary sub-magistrate at Erode and the deputy tahsildar 
and sub-magistrate at Perundurai. The taluk forms two police 
divisions each under an inspector and is divided into nine police 
station charges. In respect to civil actions it is situated within 
the jurisdiction of the district munsif of Erode. The number of 
villages, including the municipality of Erode, is 210, and all but 
seven are inhabited. The villages are all Grovernment. 

The population in 1891 was 247,008, of whom 122,274 were 
males and 124,734 females. Hindus number 242,731, Musabnans 
3,384 and Christians 872. The population has increased by 26*24 
per cent, since 1881, and there are now 413 persons to the square 
mile. The number of occupied houses is 56,426, and there are on 
an average 4*4 inmates to each house. Of the male population 
89*97 per cent, are illiterate, 7*99 per cent, can read and write and 
2*04 per cent, are learning. Of the females 99*58 per cent, are 
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CHAP. XIX. illiterate. Tamil is the mother-tongue of 208,255 persons, Telugu 
Erode. that of 32,135 and Canarese that of 4,114. Classified by means 

Population. °f subsistence the population consists of 131,597 landholders and 

tenants, 9,903 agricultural labourers, 21,469 general labourers, 
28,258 traders, 9,581 weavers, 24,899 other artisans and 21,301 
others. 

The land. The area of ryotw&ri land in the taluk is 354,900 acres and 

that of minor in&ms 28,900 acres. There are neither whole in&ms 
nor zemind&ris. Of the ryotw&ri land 27,900 acres are forest and 
35,900 acres are not available for cultivation. Of the remainder 
285,100 acres are occupied, and the area available for extension of 
cultivation is thus 6,000 acres. The area cropped in 1892-93 was 
242,800 acres of ryotw&ri land and 24,000 acres of minor indm, 
or about 1-08 acres per head of the population. Including the 
area cropped more than once the extent was 292,100 acres or 1T8 
acres to each inhabitant. Cumbu is the principal crop and is 
grown on nearly 130,000 acres. The area under eholum and ragi 
is 39,000 and 13,000 acres respectively. Bice is cultivated only 
to a small extent, the area under it being 16,700 acres. There 
are 68,100 acres under cotton, 6,500 acres under oil-seeds, 7,100 
acres under horse-gram and about 400 acres under tobacco. Sugar- 
cane and plantains are not extensively grown. Turmeric, yams, 
and sweet-potatoes are grown in garden lands, especially near 
Erode. The only fruits grown are tamarinds, plantains, pomegra- 
nates, especially near the railway, cocoanuts on wet lands in topes 
and in gardens in rows along the water-courses ; mangoes are very 
rare. Sugar-cane is only grown on 150 or 160 acres. Palmyras 
are plentiful and yield toddy, jaggery, sugar, and nuts in large 
quantities. There are also a few pumplemoses, oranges and limes. 
The jujube (Zizyphus jujuha, Xlandai) is plentiful near Kunnattfir; 
there are very few other wild fruits except the prickly-pear, which 
grows in masses. 

The cultivation under tanks varies considerably; under some 
tanks, e.g ., Dalavoypdlaiyam, the ryots do not grow crops unless 
there is a full supply ; in others, e.g., Puttfirpallap&laiyam, which 
have not filled for years, the ryots have dug wells and cultivate 
crops, such as sugar-cane the whole year round. The reason is that 
if a tank is usually well supplied the ryots will grow nothing but 
paddy, and if the year is not fully prosperous they grow nothing 
rather than dry crops ; when it is seldom supplied, wells are dug, and 
then are worked all the year round. Garden crops are usually two, 
the sowings being ordinarily in June- July and October-N ovember, 
the former being ragi or cumbu, and the latter eholum, tobacco, &c. 
A crop of eholum is also often grown in the hot weather. 
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Crops and seasons are tabulated below : — 


Crops. 

Sowing time. 

Reaping time. 


Dry . 


Cumbu. ... ... 

July- August 

October-November. 

, v amai ... 

Do. 

Do. 

Cholum. ... ... 

Do. 

Do. 

ftagi 

Do. 

Do. 

Gingelly ... 

April-May ... 

August-September. 

Cotton ... , . . ... 

June- July 

Next year, October. 
January -February. 

Gram 

September-October 

Garden. 

Cumbu ... 

May-June ... ... 

August-September. 

Cholum ... ... ... j 

November-Deeember ... 

March-April. 

Ragi ... ... 

May -June- July ... ... 

September-October. 

Turmeric . ... 

June-July 

Februarv-March. 

Sweet-potato ... 

September-October ... 

Do. 

Gingelly ... ... ... 

April-May 

August-September. 

Tobacco ... 

November-Deeember ... 

May-June. 

Chillies ... 

July-August 

Wet. 

November to April. 

Annadanam 

June— Tidy 

October-November. 

Vellai-kuruvai ... 

September-October 

Dec em ber- January , 

Mulagi ... 

July- August ... 

Ja n uary-Fe br ua ry . 

Kartigai samba 

November-Deeember ... 

April-May. 

Turmeric ... 

June- July, ... ... 

February-March. 

Plantain. ... 

Do. 

Next year. 


The dry crops of Erode are usually poor ; the taluk has always 
been widely cultivated, so that the land has had no rest ; rainfall 
is variable and partial, cattle are not abundant, and population is 
large, so that the surface soil (and there is but scanty soil on the 
uplands) is exhausted for want of sufficient manure, most of which 
goes to the gardens ; eumbu is generally poor, cholum seldom other- 
wise ; the cotton outturn is wretched in quantity and quality. No 
greater contrast, save between garden and ordinary dry crops, can 
be seen than between the ordinary upland crops, especially in a 
year of poor rainfall, and the very same species of crop on a piece 
of newly-reclaimed or well-manured land. In fasli 1291, a year of 
drought, there was an opportunity of making the contrast, the well- 
manured dry land in the most prominent case belonging to a 
Pariah and having an excellent cholum crop, while surrounding 
fields had practically nil. The ryots are perfectly aware of the 
reason, and allege want of capital and pasture. 

For pasture the ryots depend upon the public lands and the 
grazing of their fallow and cotton lands ; a field sown with grass 
for pasture is rare in this taluk, chiefly owing to the large popula- 
tion, which, in a community where flesh eating is not very common, 
necessitates a large area tilled for grain. For this reason cattle are 
n. 3 a 
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not much bred for sale. There is a fair amount of pasture from 
the above sources for half to three-fourths of an ordinary year 
according to the rainfall ; the clippings of trees and hedges and 
the weeds from the fields aid at least the sheep and goats, whilo 
the eliolum, ragi, and paddy straw usually suffice for the cattle. 

Of the total area of ryotw&ri holdings in fasli 1302 the dry 
lands comprised 275,600 acres and the wet or irrigated lands 8,900 
acres. The average assessment per acre in fasli 1302 was Es. 1-1-4 
for dry and Es. 11-14-4 for wet, or Es. 1-6-9 for all lands taken 
together. There were in that year 9,081 single and 21,064 joint 
patt&s, and 5,831 of the former and 11,070 of the latter were for 
sums below Es. 10. The normal land revenue of the taluk is 
Es. 4, 05, '<00 and the cesses charged on land revenue amount to 
Es. 56,300. 

Irrigation is (1) direct from channels, (2) from tanks fed by 
channels, (3) from tanks supplied by rain-fed surface or jungle 
streams. 

Under the first class are the K&lingar&yan and Pugalfir 
channels; the latter, which has its head near Unjalur, irrigates 
Karur taluk, only a few acres in Erode being supplied by baling 
on its right bank. The K&lingar&yan runs entirely in the Erode 
taluk at present, though it used to run on into Karur across 
the Noyil by an aqueduct and into the Amardvati near Ear fir 
(Buchanan and local traditions) ; traces of it are still to be met, 
and a project is now in hand for its restoration. Eor a large part of 
the year there is a considerable surplus into the Noyil, benefiting 
the Pugalur channel, which should have an abundant supply of 
its own ; a regulation of the K&lingar&yan sluices, which are no 
less than 1,840 in number, would give a large supply at the 
present tail. As it is, the various large drainages from the fields 
are often torrents, and there are scores of smaller drainages. In 
1800 the channel was in poor repair, and, owing to war, over- 
assessment, and paucity of population and capital, cultivation 
extended no further than KoMnalli, the total area irrigated being 
only about 3,500 acres (Buchanan). The left hank is artificial 
up to the tail, the other natural. Its head is near Bhavfini at 
Anaina suvanpfilaiy am anicut near the Bhavani bridge, and just 
above the junction of the Bhavani and Cauvery. It is closed from 
about the 1st April to 1st July for clearance and repairs. The 
head sluice has six vents with a total sectional area of 157 square 
feet ; the vents' are closed by screw-shutters. The depth of water 
in front of the vents is 12*1 9 feet when the river is full, and about 
11*89 foot on the rear floor. When flowing full, the channel head 
being elea-r of silt, the actual depth at the road bridge 200 yards 
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below the head sluice is 5 feet; the width of the channel at the CHAP. XIX. 
sluice is 55 feet, its sectional area being 420*87 square feet ; at the Eeode * 
aqueduct at the 'fourteenth mile, which is 40 feet wide with per- irrigation, 
pendieular walls and flat bed, the maximum depth is 2*40 feet; 
many right bank lands above Pilamedu are not irrigable by direct 
flow till the channel measures at least 1*80 feet at the aqueduct. 

It is estimated that 38*96 cubic yards per second pass into the 
channel when flowing full, a quantity sufficient, according to 
Public Works Department calculation, to irrigate 46,752 acres 
instead of 8,842 acres (including in&m lands) as at present. r i he 
total length of the channel is 62 miles and the total fall about 122 
feet, giving an average fall of 2 feet per mile. It has seven sand 
sluices, viz., at the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 6th, 9th, and 16th miles. 

Escapes for jungle streams are nine in number, at the 3rd, 9fh, 

1 5th, 25th, 34th, 36th, 39th, 41st, and 47th miles. A new sand sluice, 
the sill of which is 2 feet below the sill of the head sluice, was 
recently built at a cost of Es. 7,547, just in front of the head sluice ; 
this prevents to a certain' extent the accumulation of silt, which, 
especially after heavy freshes, was for a long time a source of much 
annoyance end expense. 

In 1882 silt accumulated to such a degree that the channel only 
ran three-fourths full below the first sand sluice when the apparent 
depth at the head sluice was 6 inches above high water level. It 
is crossed by 42 natural drainages. These drainages are sources 
of great trouble and danger, owing to the suddenness and violence 
of floods and the quantity of sand brought down by them. The 
sluices are 1 ,840 in number. It will be seen that there are about 
31 sluices per mile on an average, an absurdly large number, and 
that the average area per sluice is only 4^ acres. Of these only 
690 are masonry, the rest being either rough stone culverts, palmyra 
troughs, or open cuts ; the two former may be seen from the very 
head of the channel, and are sources of much danger and waste. 

The orifices of the sluices are usually large, so that the channel is 
seriously drained long before it reaches even Pdsur. The evils of 
this are discussed in chapter x. The left bank is occasionally 
planted, chiefly with palmyras, but much more might be done after 
the fashion of Tanjore banks. The right bank is bordered by fine 
trees in parts, but the land is generally used for gardens irrigated 
by baling. The right bank is not however fully utilized either for 
trees or gardens, except near Erode and neighbouring villages. The 
channel being fed by the Bhav&ni, is at its fullest from June till 
September ; it is apt to be slightly lower in that month, but again 
runs full to the end of January, from which time it gradually 
decreases till the end of March. In February and March tho 
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CHAP. xix. tahsildar has continually to be on the alert to see that each village 
Erode. gets its due supply in turn, and that the upper villages do not get 
Irrigation the water. No fixed rule can be laid down as to turns, as they 

depend on the state of the channel. The first crop, consisting 
usually of kuruvai or annaddnam paddy, is sown in July, the 
previous month being occupied in watering, ploughing, and 
manuring the lands and in growing the seedlings. This crop is 
reaped in October, and the second crop at once transplanted from 
nurseries ; this is usually samba paddy and is cut in February, 
March and April. There is no double-crop laud in the first and 
last three miles. 

In the second class there is only one tank, V adugapdlaiy am, 
3 miles south of U ttukkuli railway station on the Kdngayam 
road ; it is a small tank with an dyakat of 125 acres and is fed by 
an anicut and short channel from the Noyil ; it is also rainfed, 
and is seldom entirely dry. It is usually cultivated with a first 
crop of ragi or arisi cumbu and a second of paddy. 

The third class comprises tanks of which the names and dyakat 
are given below : — 


Tanks. 

Ayakafc, 

Tanks. 

AyakafC 

Tenmugam Vellodn, large. 
Vadamugam Vellodu, 

small ... 

Nanjai Palattoluvu 

Dal a voypal&iyam 

Sirkar Periyapalaiyam . . . 
Putt&r-Pallapalaiyam ... 
Vadarangam Kangayam- 
p&laiyam 

ACRES. 

71 

57 

194 

28 

108 

75 

35 

Sundakk&palaiyam 
Vellaraivelli ... 

Kavuttampalaiyam 
Kunnatt&r ... ... 

Punjai Palatfcolavu ... 

Morattuppalaiyam 
Agrakara Periyapalaiyam. 

Total ... 

ACRES. 

90 

26 

31 

69 

11 

3 

96 

894 


The nominally irrigable area has been diminished by the settle- 
ment to suit actuals. The two Pdlattoluvu tanks are fed by the 
Nalldr, a large jungle tributary of the Noyil. The drainage of the 
country from Kunnattiir south to the Noyil is partly intercepted 
by several tanks. For many years these tanks, notably Ehmnattur 
and Puttur-Pallapdlaiyam, have not properly filled even in years of 
good rain. 

In addition to the above sources there are 11,138 wells in the 
taluk which are used for the purpose of irrigation. The total area 
irrigated in 1892-93 was 45,300 acres, hut if the extent irrigated 
more than once be included again, the area irrigated comes to 
about 69,000 acres. 
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The agricultural stock iu the taluk is shown in the marginal CHAP. xix. 

table. Interpreting ploughing Erode. 


Bulls axid bullocks 
Cows ' ... 

Male buffaloes 
Cow buffaloes 
Young stock 
Sheep 

.. Goats ■> ..." 
Ploughs ... 

Carts 


33,308 

41,455 

749 

5,705 

33,946 

123,102 

73,860 

26,450 

2,985 


Agricultural 

stock* 


cattle to mean bulls, bullocks 
and male buffaloes, there is 
one pair to every 1 8*44 acres in 
occupation, the district average 
being one pair to every 15*59 
acres; there are 19 cows and 
cow buffaloes to every 100 in- 
habitants against a district average of 23 ; and there are 63 sheep 
and goats to each hundred acres m occupation, the corresponding 
average for the district as a whole being 51. 

The chief industries besides agriculture are cart building, stone Industries, 
quarrying, well digging, pottery and brick making, a little iron 
smelting, weaving, cliunam (lime) burning, and saltpetre making ; 
there are also the ordinary carpenters and workers in iron, brass, 
and the precious metals. Jaggery is manufactured in the Perun- 
durai division. Carfc building is active in Erode town ; it is also 
found occasionally elsewhere. Stone is quarried in many places? 
chiefly by Oddas ; that for the Cauvery bridge was found near 
XJttukkuli railway station and is of good quality. Common grind- 
stones of gneiss are cut in the Cauvery bed and in many other 
places. The Oddas are the only well-diggers. Iron smelting is 
now rare; in 1800 it was more common in this taluk on a small 
scale (Buchanan). It is carried on entirely by Pariahs, Ckucklers, 
and Sh&n&ns in the non-toddy season. Native charcoal iron is 
almost exclusively used for tools by the ryots and artisans and is 
bought in considerable quantities at the various markets, especially 
Kunnatthr, to which it comes from Bhav&ni and Satyamangalam, 

Ordinary potters and brickmakers are everywhere found. Weavers 
are tolerably numerous (9,581 by census), but are poorly off; only 
country coarse cloths are woven and the manufacture is on the 
decline. The saltpetre industry was onee considerable, there being 
a large factory of Messrs. Eisclier and Company at Erode ; it has 
now almost died out from slackness of demand and from the excise 
restrictions ; saltpetre is not now to he obtained at Erode, but only 
at Kodumudi. 

Bazaars are found in about 30 villages. The ryots depend Trade, 
upon the numerous weekly markets for their supplies, and for ex- 
changing goods. The chief centres of trade are the markets ; at 
these produce is bought by merchants and brokers from, and salt, 
cloths, iron and steel, metal vessels and miscellaneous goods sold to, 
the ryots. A good deal of produce also changes hands between ryots 
either by sale or barter; e.g., tobacco is bartered against cotton, 
and so forth. A large trade is done in country leather, a comer of 
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the large markets such as Perundurai being almost always odorous 
with country -tanned hides. The produce thus bought is sometimes 
taken direct to the railway station or to other markets, or is brought 
to the godowns of the wealthier merchants, as at Erode ; this town 
is occasionally, e.g., in Eebruary, pungent with chillies, which are 
brought in immense quantities. The trade in raw produce, salt and 
cloths is, of course, the most important. The oil and hide trades 
have no special centres, but cotton is largely brought into Erode, 
hand-cleaned in hundreds of houses in that and neighbouring 
villages, and usually pressed at Messrs. Binny ’s press at Erode. No 
means exist of estimating the road traffic, but the toll farm of 
Erode Municipality, which, at two annas per loaded cart, has aver- 
aged only Es. 2,487 for the last five years, seems to show that there 
is not a very large cart traffic even to the chief town and railway 
station. But the town carts as licensed are about 500 in number, 
and as these do a great deal of local traffic, their work must be 
added to that arrived at from the tolls. It is not uncommon to 
see over 100 carts at the large markets, and carts are not rare upon 
the roads. 

Products beyond those mentioned already are not important, 
except the bark of the white acacia used in distilling, and that of 
the Cassia auriculata (4varam) largely used for tanning. 

Erode, on the north-east border of the district, close to the 
Cauvery where the Madras Bailway crosses it, is a municipal town 
of considerable importance in the taluk. It is the head-quarters of 
the Sub-Collector, the Assistant Superintendent of Police and the 
Public Works Department sub-divisional officer, as well as of the 
tahsildar, and has a police station, a hospital, a sub -registrar’s office, 
a high school maintained from municipal funds and a post and 
telegraph office. It was also at one time the head-quarters of the 
Deputy Collector in charge of the Southern Division comprising the 
present taluks of Bhavdni and Erode. There is a junction of the 
Madras and South Indian Bailway lines here, and the town contains 
four chatrams. In Hyder’s time it was very flourishing and is 
said (Buchanan) to have had 3,000 houses, equal to a population 
of 15,000 souls ; but in consequence of successive Mahrdtta, Mysore 
and British invasions, the town became almost utterly deserted 
and ruined. As soon, however, as peace was signed, the people 
returned to a place with so many advantages in position and 
fertility ; and within a year it had 400 houses, and a population 
of over 2,000. The garrison was withdrawn in 1807, and the 
ruined fort levelled as a relief work during the famine of 1877. 
Idie space enclosed within the ramparts had boon long before 
occupied .by houses, with a cotton-press and saltpetre warehouse. 
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The cotton -press, which is owned by Messrs. Binny and Company, CHAP, XIX. 
is doing good work, while the saltpetre industry has almost died Erode. 
out for lack of funds. The town has now 1,950 houses with 12,330 piaoes o£ 
people, of whom 10,481 are Hindus, 1,393 Musalmans and 453 interest. 
Christians. It has a flourishing trade, chiefly in raw produce, salt, 
cloths and cotton. About a mile and-a-half east of the town a 
girder bridge of 22 arches crosses the Cauvery , 1,536 feet in length, 
constructed at a cost of Bs. 4,09,000. The town is well-built, and 
besides the public offices already mentioned has a good court-house 
and sub-jail, erected at a cost of Bs. 30,000. There are two old 
temples here, one dedicated to Siva and the other to Yishnu. Both 
of these contain many inscriptions in old Tamil and Grandha 
characters. A Catechist of the London Mission Society is stationed 
here, and there is a chapel near the railway station. The Boman 
Catholic Mission has a church with a considerable congregation. 

Erode is said to be derived from Irani (Tamil), wet and odu 
(Tamil), skull and means literally, the wet skull. The presiding 
deity of the Siva temple in the town is called A rtfra Kapdlesivarar , 
or Iswara with the wet skull, and is represented with a skull in 
one hand. This skull is said to be that of Br&hma and the 
following legend is related in connection with it. A Vaishnava 
sage named Dakslia-Praj dpati gave his daughter (D&ksMyani) 
in marriage to Siva. Daksha-Prajapati performed a ydgam or 
sacrifice to which he invited all the gods ; he did not, however, 
extend his courtesy to his son-in-law. Siva was provoked at this 
insult and when D&ksh&yani expressed a desire to go to her 
father's residence for the purpose of witnessing the sacrifice, he 
advised her not to go, but on her persistently entreating him, he 
gave her permission. D&ksh&yani proceeded to her father's 
mansion, but neither he nor his wife nor any of his attendants 
offered her welcome. She was sorely vexed and threw herself in 
the midst of flames and was burnt to ashes. On learning this, 

Siva got highly enraged and swore lie would not rest until he had 
punished the wicked Baksha-Prajdpati and the various minor gods 
who attended the ydgam. With this determination Siva proceeded 
to the sacrificial spot, and punished every one who was present at 
the sacrifice. It is said that among others Brahma was present 
for receiving the usual Avir bhdgam or burnt offerings, and that 
Siva in his rage tore off one of the five heads of Brahma, and 
returned home with the skull. Such is the story now told : it is 
probably a Brahmanised form of an old Dravidian legend. 

About a mile from the town is a celebrated well called the 
Pec’chipparai well; its water is milky and is said to be very 
wholesome. 
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CHAP. XIX. 
Erode. 

Places of 
interest. 


Pemn dural : 11 miles south-west of Erode ; population 6,404, 
of whom 1,077 are traders ; head-quarters of the deputy tahsildar ; 
post office ; police station ; sub-registrar’s office ; railway station ; 
travellers’ bungalow ; cliatram. It was once the head-quarters of 
the taluk, and contains an old Siva temple. The village enjoys a 
good climate. A weekly market is held on Tuesday. 

Kodumudi, 21 miles south-south-east of Erode, is situated on 
the banks of the Cauvery ; it is a thriving wet village, with a market 
much frequented by grain merchants. It has a police station, a 
local fund hospital, a sub-registrar’s office, a post office, a railway 
station, and a ehatram. According to the census of 1891 there 
were 4,020 inhabitants, of whom 940 are traders. There is an 
ancient Siva temple, well sculptured. It is one of the seven Kongu 
Sivalayams. A market is held here once a week on Monday. 

Kolanalli : a small village, about 16 miles east of Erode, on 
tire Erode-Karur road. There is a small modem temple of Kottai 
Mariamman in the village, which is now in great repute amongst 
the ryots of this and the neighbouring taluks ; great numbers of 
fowls are sacrificed every Tuesday, and at the annual festival on 
the full moon of M&si, thousands of sheep and several hundreds of 
buffalo calves (male), besides innumerable fowls, are sacrified 
by ryots to bring good luck in the coming year, or in satisfaction 
of vows made in the past year. The fame of* the temple is due to 
an alleged miracle upon the person of a blind man, to whom the 
goddess is said to have appeared and restored sight a few years ago. 

Kunnattur : 12 miles north-west of Perundurai ; population 
981, of whom 966 are Hindus; police station. It has one of the 
largest markets in the district. The weekly market days are 
Monday and Tuesday. 

Seimimalai, 8 miles south of Perundurai (population 2,656) 
is a considerable hill surmounted by a temple reached by a long 
flight of steps and at the foot of it is a neat village with a 
market and a police station. The temple is dedicated to Subrah- 
manya and is largely resorted to by Vellalas. A car festival is 
celebrated annually in the month of Tai (Januaiy-February). 

Arac’chalur, 12 miles south of Erode, is a large village of 
6,707 inhabitants, scattered, however, in 38 hamlets over 23 square 
miles. 

Nallampatti, 6 miles north-north-west of Perundurai, is a 
village with 1,679 inhabitants. Close to it is a great group of 
dolmens and stone circles. Good cotton sheeting is manufactured 
here. 

Kanakapnram : population 1,488 ; distance from Erode 7 
miles, south-south-west. There is a beautiful cave in a rock 
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adjoining the village, and there are three Siva temples. A large CHAP. xix. 
weekly market is held here on Sunday. Erodf,. 

Unjalur : population 4,399, of whom 4,328 are Hindus and Places of 
71 Musalmans ; as many as 1,044 arc traders ; railway station ; interest * 
ehatram for Brahman travellers ; distance from Erode 17 1 miles, 
south-east ; height above sea-level 446 feet. There is an old Siva 
temple with numerous inscriptions. A weekly market is held on 
Tuesday. 

Ezhumatttir : population 4,662, of whom 4,649 are Hindus 
and 13 Musalmans ; police station ; distance from Erode 1 1 J miles* 
south-south-east. There are two temples on a rock, one of which 
is dedicated to Siva and the other to Vishnu. A weekly market 
is held here on Monday. 

Kanjikk6vil : population 5,417, of whom 5,347 are Hindus 
and 70 Christians ; distance from Erode 9 miles, north-north- 
west. There are five Siva temples in the village, and the annual 
festivals, celebrated in honour of the gods, are well attended. 

Corundum is found in a field in the village. The London Mission 
have a branch station here under a Catechist and there is a neat 
little chapel belonging to the mission. 

Vellddu. 

Tingalur : population 2,122. 

Vij ay amangalam. 

Pundurai. 

Kongampalaiyam. 

There are small J ain temples at each of the above five villages ; 
they have small land endowments allotted for the use of the priest. 

u The plan of the Jain Basti pagoda at Vij ay amangalam is 
“ similar in some respects to those of the Hindus. A column rises 
“ through the roof, a choultry faces the principal gateway, which 
“ is surmounted by the usual propylon or tower of several storeys. 

“ In the middle of the courtyard, encompassed by four walls, stands 
c< the body of the pagoda consisting of an oblong stone building 
“ with a flat roof. The entablatures of the exterior are ornamented 
“ with figures of Adi fswara, the very image of Buddha, and seated 
“ like him cross-legged, in some places holding a bell in one hand, 

“ and in others seated under the shade of an umbrella. There are 
“ also figures of the god canopied by the elevated trunks of two 
“ elephants, one on each side of him, men on elephants, miniature 
“ pagodas, men playing on various musical instruments, men riding 
“ on lions and other animals, figures with a horse-tail panka fanning 
“ a cross-legged image of Adi Iswara, figures in gothic niches. All 
“these indicate the close connection of Jainism -with Buddhism. 

3 B 


XI. 
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CHAP. XIX. “Inside the pagoda the case is altered and there archnanif ©stations 
Erodk. “ of Hinduism in effigies of Krishna treading on the snake, of 
Places of “Ganesa, the live Pandavas, Hanumdn and other mythological 

interest. “ beings ; these occur chiefly on a cornice running round the top of 

“ the wall. Outside the pagoda is a deep well traditionally reputed 
“ to be the work of Bhima, one of the Pandavas, who, wanting 
4 4 water, struck the ground with his club and formed the well.” 2 
There is a fine travellers’ bungalow as well as a chatram in the 
village. 

Mudavandi Satyamangalam : population 12,155. It was 
originally an indm village granted by the Hindu kings, and sub- 
sequently confirmed by Tippoo, for the support of 32 cripples 
(mudavdndis) of the Velldla or agricultural caste in Erode and the 
adjacent taluks. The whole village was at first allotted to the 
institution upon a rent of half the Government assessment ; hut on 
the district coming into the possession of the British, the village 
was resumed and the endowment was subsequently commuted for 
a grant of land to the value of half the revenues of the village or 
Es. 1,193-14-5 per annum, the proceeds to be enjoyed in shares 
by the 32 mudavdndis or cripples and 42 kdlddis or able-bodied 
men who were in attendance on them. In course of time the 
original objects of the charity were neglected, and the proceeds 
of the indm lands were therefore devoted to the maintenance of 
a langarkhana or alms-house at Coimbatore, mudavdndis or lame 
persons having the preference among claimants for relief. Con- 
sidering the trouble and expense the Municipal Council of Coim- 
batore were put to in collecting the assessment through private 
agency, the indm lands were resumed by Government in 1887 and 
an annual grant of Es. 1,000 in lieu thereof was ordered to be paid 
to the municipality. 

Morattuppalaiyam : population 1,551, of whom 458 arc 
weavers. Good cotton checks are manufactured here. 


KAKUE TALUK. 


K ^L R ‘ Karur is the south-eastern taluk of the district, and is bounded on 

General the north by the Erode taluk and by the Cauvery river, on the west 

description, by Dhdrapuram, on the south by the Madura and Trichinopoly 
districts, and on the east by the Cauvery and the Kulittalai taluk 
of Trichinopoly. The total area is 612 square miles. 


* Madras Journal of literature and Science , 1S78, p. 1*52* 
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The taluk is an open undulating plain with no hills and only a CHAP* XIX. 
few rocky extrusions of insignificant size. It is of the regular Kari5r. 
Coimbatore typo, the bulk of it being poor uplands with fertile Ti;illg 
bottoms and good wet lands along the borders of the river. 

The taluk shares in the three rivers Cauvery, Amaravati and Hirers. 
Noyil ; the Cauvery, which is its eastern boundary, feeds three 
good channels ; the Amaravati traverses it from the south-west, 
and debouches into the Cauvery at the eastern extremity of the 
taluk,, supplying nine channels within the taluk limits ; the Noyil 
is its northern boundary, but is useless to it for irrigation, except 
by the Pugalur channel, which crosses the Noyil by an anient just 
above its junction with the Cauvery. The Cauvery is not em- 
banked in this taluk below V&ngal, and as the surface of the 
country is little above its ordinary full level, floods cause consider- 
able damage by the sand which they deposit on the wet lands fed 
by the Nerur channel. The hanks of the Amaravati in this taluk 
are fortunately low, so that there is no difficulty in irrigating the 
lands bordering the river by anicuts and korambus, which are 
temporary dams of sand and brushwood in the bed of the river. 

The banks of the Noyil are high and steep, while its floods are 
very intermittent, so that it cannot be utilized by anicuts or 
korambus, and even baling is little resorted to. There are no 
considerable jungle streams except the Kudagandr and Nang&nji, 
which, running from the south, fall into the Amaravati abovo 
Karur town. 

The soils are of the usual gneissose and quartzose character, Soil, 
with beds of limestone, nodular or agglomerated; towards the 
south, near Yelliyanai, Aravakkurie’chi, &c., the surface is little 
but hard kankar, which, however, produces fair crops. White 
quartz crops up in many places, especially on the road from 
Pugalur to Karur; a dark grey gneiss (kanmgal) of superior 
quality is quarried about 3 miles soutli-wesb of Karur and is in 
considerable demand for temples and public works even in other 
districts, which are supplied by rail with pillars, slabs, and square 
paving stones both cheap and indestructible. 

Soils are either red or grey, the former being ferruginous and 
the latter calcareous ; there is no black soil; 7 per cent, of the dry 
land is classed as red loam and 93 per cent, as red sand ; in wet 
] finds about 98 per cent, is red loam and 2 per cent, red sand. 

The soil of the dry lands is generally inferior, but, owing to a 
rainfall usually more regular and abundant, the crops are not 
inferior to those of Erode, Bhavdni, Palladam, and Coimbatore. 

There are 12 forest reserves in the taluk, with an aggregate Forests, 
extent of 4'93 square miles. The largest of them is Yandalmalai 
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CHAP. XIX. 
KarIjr, 

Fauna. 


Flora. 


Climate. 

Communi- 

cations. 


which has an area of 2*67 square miles. Most of the reserves are 
mere grass lands, with a few fuel trees scattered about. 

Ferae are in no way noteworthy. Wild animals, save jackals, 
are absolutely extinct ; a venturous leopard (some say tiger) which 
found its way to some rocks near Karur in 1854 was pluckily 
killed by the then tahsildar, M.R.By. Biligiri Rao (Brahman), 
who, with sword and dagger, personally attacked it in its lair and 
slew it, receiving honorable wounds in the conflict. Small game 
is practically nil, save snipe, quail, partridge and a few hares* 
Domestic breeds are of ordinary value. 

The taluk is poorly wooded; fruit trees, even palmyras, are 
especially scarce, and even most favourable positions, such as channel 
hanks, deep spots near water, &c,, are not utilized ; there is one 
private fuel jungle near Karur, but this is left to nature and not 
assisted by plantation ; being rich low land near channels and wet 
fields, it produces babul trees and grass abundantly. 

Buchanan in 1800 remarked on the treeless character of the 
country south of the Noyil ; it still has that character to some 
extent, hut is evidently better than it then was after being devas- 
tated for fifty years by the incessant ravages of advancing and 
retreating troops. As the border taluk between Trichinopoly and 
the then Mysore territory, Karur was the scene of incessant mili- 
tary movements which go far to account for its then treelessness. 
A great deal of planting both of hedges and trees is still needed ; 
fuel is dear, palmyras scarce, and building timber is brought from 
Palghat at great expense ; fruit trees are almost entirely absent. 
Other trees are of the ordinary Coimbatore kind. 

The climate is less oppressive than Erode, though very hot 
from March to June, after which time it is tempered by the south- 
west winds, and, at Karur itself, by the irrigation of the surround- 
ing lands. 

The South Indian Railway traverses the north-eastern border 
of the taluk from the Noyil to the Amar&vati at Karur ; a fine 
girder bridge of twenty-one arches crosses the latter river. There 
-are stations at Fully ur, Karur and Pugalur. 

The telegraph is that of the railway and is open to the public 
at all the three stations. Post offices are at Karur, Aravak- 
kuric’chi, Nerur, Pallapatti, Pugalur and VaiigaL 

Roads are numerous and fairly good. There are also numerous 
Tillage lanes, some passable by carts. The total length of roads in 
the taluk is 225 miles. The most important of them are — 

(1) Road from Karur to Mettuppalaivam rid Paramatti. 
It runs westward through the taluk for a distance of 21 miles. 
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(2) Road from Kar&r to Erode; length within the taluk 
13 miles. It runs in a north-westerly direction and passes near 
the villages of Attur, Punnam and Vettaimangalam. 

(3) The Karur-TT damalpet road, which runs south-west for 
16 miles within the limits of the taluk. It touches the villages 
of Pallap&laiyam, Tumbiv&di, Stid&mani and Sinnadh&r&puram. 

(4) Road from Karur to Pallapatti via Aravakkuric’chi, 
22 miles. It runs south-south-west, and passes through Tiru- 
m&nilaiyur and Ndgampalli. 

(5) Road from Karur to Pugaliir, 11 miles. This runs 
in a northerly direction. 

(6) Road from Karur to Trichinopoly, east, 6 miles. This 
runs close to the line of the South Indian Railway. 

(7) Road from Karur to Dindigul, 12 miles. It runs in a 
southerly direction, and passes through the villages of Tdndoni and 
Yellijanai. 

There are also roads from Karur to Nerur and from Karur to 
Yangal, which lie on the eastern border of the taluk. The length 
of these roads is 6 and 7 miles respectively. 

The taluk lies in the Sub-Collector’s division. The chief local 
revenue officer is the tahsildar (salary Rs. 175). Pie is also a 
magistrate, but the bulk of the magisterial work is performed by 
the stationary sub-magistrate at Karur and the deputy tahsildar 
and sub-magistrate at Aravakkuric’chi. The taluk forms a single 
police division under an inspector and is divided into six police 
station charges. In respect to civil actions it is situated within 
the jurisdiction of the district munsif of Karur. The number 
of villages, including the municipality of Karur, is 97, and all 
but one are inhabited. Of the total number 85 are Government 
villages, 4 are shrotriem or inam and 8 are zemin. 

The population in 1891 was 211,794, of whom 102,568 were 
males and 109,226 females. The population of the Government 
villages is 198,029. Hindus number 201,179, Musalmans 9,576 
and Christians 1,039. The population has increased by 19*55 per 
cent, since 1881, and there are now 346 persons to the square mile. 
The number of 'occupied houses is 47,432, and there are on an 
average 4*5 inmates to each house. Of the male population 88*46 
per cent, are illiterate, 9*33 per cent, can read and write and 2*21 
per cent, are learning. Of the females 99*46 per cent, are illiterate. 
Tamil is the mother-tongue of 169,570 persons, Telugu that of 
32,992 and Canarese that of 7,544. Classified by means of sub- 
sistence the population consists of 105,242 landholders and tenants, 
25,180 agricultural labourers, 13,351 general labourers, 19,919 
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traders, 8,874 'weavers, 21.035 other artisans and 18,193 persons 
of various other professions* 

The area of ryotw&ri land in the taluk is 313,100 acres, that 
of minor mams is 45,700 acres, that of whole in&ms 9,100 acres 
and that of zemind&ris 23,700 acres. Of the ryotwari land 3,200 
acres are forest and 38,700 acres are unfit for cultivation. Of the 
remainder 267,300 acres are in occupation, and the area available 
for extension of cultivation is thus only 3,900 acres. All the in&m 
lands are, of course, occupied. Statistics of zemindari cultivation 
are not available. The area cropped in 1892-93 was 187,200 acres 
of ryotw&ri land and 30,500 acres of minor indm, or about 1T0 
acres per head of the population of Government villages. Including 
the area cropped more than once the total extent was 233,300 acres 
which gives 1T8 acres to each inhabitant. Cumbu and cholum are 
the principal crops and are grown on 96,300 and 72,700 acres 
respectively. The only other dry grain of importance is ragi, the 
acreage under it being 10,600 acres. The area cultivated with rice 
is 11,900 acres. There are 15,500 acres under cotton, 14,800 acres 
under oil-seeds and about 3,000 acres under tobacco. The crops 
and their seasons are tabulated below : — 


Crops. 

Sowing time. 

Reaping time. 

Samba paddy 

Wet land . 

September and October... 

February and March. 

Kuruvai paddy 

July and August 

November and December. 

Ragi ... ... 

Turmeric 

Do. ... ... 

October. 

July 

April. 

Sugar-cane 

June- J uly 

J une. 

Ground-nut ... ... 

July and August ... 

February and March. 

Betel -leaf 

February 

October. 

Gingelly 

April ... 

August. 

Plantain 

December ... 

February (14 months). 

Paddy 

Garden land , 

October and November... 

March. Y 

Ragi 

June and July ... 

September and October. 

Cholum 

March ... ... 

June. 

Chillies 

August and September... 

December 1 and - January , ; 

Tobacco 

October ... 

April. 

Sweet-potato 

Do j 

March and April. 

Cumbu and pulses 

'Dnj lajid. 

July and August 

November and December. 

Cholum ... 

June 

November. 

Tinai 

September 

January. 

Samai ... ... 

August ... 

December. 

Tuvarai 

June 

February. 

Gingelly 

August and September... 

December and January. 

Horse-gram 

September and October.. . 

March and April. 

Cotton ... 

July-August ... ... ! 

' ' . ' . ' ' , ; 

April and May. 
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The crops arc pretty good as a rule ; the rainfall is more CHAP. XIX. 
regular than, in the Erode taluk and more plentiful than in KarCr. 
DMrapuram. The seasons are the same as in Erode, hut gingelly The 
and cholum are extensively cultivated, especially on the east of the 
taluk, in the south-west monsoon, ripening in October-N ovember. 

In garden lands paddy is very generally grown as a cold-weather 
crop, and less often tobacco. On w T et lands it is customary to grow 
either ragi or three months’ paddy with the south-west monsoon 
freshes, followed by samba, Iidrtigai samba, or knruvai, according 
to season and the position of the channel and lands. Turmeric 
is only grown on high nanjai lands, seldom on gardens, except 
occasionally where channel baling is available. Betel is largely 
cultivated in Koyampalli and iSTerur near Karur; plantains are 
most grown under Cauvery irrigation ; those of Pugalur, extending 
over about 700 acres in Pugalur village alone, are celebrated, and 
are largely sent to Madras and other places by rail. 

Pastures are fairly abundant, and some are regularly sown and 
preserved, the usual grass being the indigenous koraikkattu. The 
rate per head varies from 2 to 4 annas per month for cattle accord- 
ing to the richness of the pasture, and 4 to 8 annas for buffaloes, 
which are considered to eat and damage more than cattle. 

Of the total area of ryotwari holdings in fasli 1802 the dry- 
lands comprised 252,600 acres and the wet or irrigated lands 14,300 
acres. The average assessment per acre in fasli 1802 was As. 11-7 
for dry and Es. 6-11-4 for wet, or Es. 1-0-8 for all lands taken 
together. There were in that year 8,201 single and 11,621 joint 
pattas, and 5,240 of the former and 6,761 of the latter were for 
sums below Es. 10. The normal land revenue of tlio taluk is 
Es. 2,98,000 and the cesses charged on land revenue amount to 
Es. 41,300. 

Irrigation is confined, save in the case of three tanks, to channels Irrigation, 
from the Cauvery and Amaravati. The following table gives 
information ; inam areas arc included : — 


Source of irrigation. 

Ayakat. j 

Source of irrigation. 

Ayakat. 



ACRES. 


ACRES. 

Sinna Bharapuram channel. 

1,900 

V&ngal channel 

1,053 

Palls p&laiyam 

do. ... 

3,571 

Nerur do. ... ... 

1,781 

B al ambapuram 

do. ... 

752 

V ellivanai tank 

372 

Tir u m an i 1 a iy hr 

do. ... 

864 

Uppidamangalam do. ... 

454 

Kovampalli 

do. ... 

914 

Jagadapi do. 

45 

Puiivur 

do. ... 

1,287 

Aravakkuric’chi Jungle 


Nanjai Kalakkurie’ehi do. ... 

307 

stream (Nanganji) 

139 

| Sanappiratti 

do. ... 

5oo 



1 Panehamaclevi 

do. ... 

273 



! Nanjai Pugalur 

do. ... 

2,029 

i 

Total ... 

16,296 
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Tlie Cauvery irrigation is superior to most of the Amar&vati 
irrigation, which however is fairly good, except at the tail of one or 
two of the lowest channels, which are somewhat uncertain. But 
many of the lands even in these villages are of the highest value, 
notably Sanappiratti, where betel and such crops are largely grown. 
The tails of the Pallap&laiyam and Panehamidevi channels are 
sometimes short of water, which has probably led, especially in the 
former, to the extensive cultivation of ground-nut. As usual, built 
sluices are the exception, and there is great waste of water even in 
the worst supplied channels. 

The channels are apt to fall very low in September and after 
December. There is a good deal of baling in this taluk ; nanjai 
(wet) lands fed from a drainage channel are occasionally supplied 
by baling from a low-level channel (e.g., Karur channel lands 
from And&nkovil channel) ; other lands are classed as baling nanjai, 
as in the Cauvery channels, and many dry lands are irrigated as 
gardens by baling from channels (e.g., Pallapdlaiyam, &c.). Baling 
from rivers is almost impossible ; from the Cauvery and Amardvati 
because of their broad padugai, 3 from the Noyil because of its 
very intermittent supply and high banks, and because the people 
along its banks are not so enterprising as near towns and large 
villages. The channel and river banks might be planted with 
advantage ; ryots here, as elsewhere, would plant channel banks 
on a cowle or special planting lease. 

There are two considerable rain-fed tanks, viz., Uppidamangalam 
and Veliiyanai, irrigating 454 and 372 acres respectively. The 
supply is precarious, a rice crop every second year being about the 
average, the tanks often receiving a nil or very poor supply in 
alternate years. But the wet lands are usually supplied with wells, 
which always give a crop of ragi, and, when the tanks fill, ragi 
is usually the first and rice the second crop. Special products are 
not raised under these tanks, and the ryots give no good reason for 
the neglect, except that they prefer food crops which also give 
straw for their cattle. 

The Tddampdlaiyam tank, which breached a few years ago, has 
been repaired, audit now supplements the Pallap&kiyam channel 
in deficient months ; its large gathering ground- favours this. There 
are also 8,564 wells which are used for the purpose of irrigation. 
The total area irrigated in 1892-93 was 43,400 acres, but if the 
area irrigated more than once be included again, the total extent 
comes to about 53,700 acres. 


5 Land in the bed or on the banks of rivers. 
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Ike agricultural stock in the (government villages is shown in chap. xix. 

2g991 the marginal table. Interpret- Kkutin. 
43^679 ing ploughing cattle to mean Agricultural 
9 474 bullocks and male buf- stock. 

31,718 faloes, there is one pair to ever)’' 

1 6i , 98l ^ acres in occupation, the 

21,9X5 district average being one pair 
1,268 £ 0 qygtj 15'59 acres; there are 

27 cows and cow buffaloes to every 100 inhabitants against a 
district average of 23 ; and there are 55 sheep and goats to each 
hundred acres in occupation, the average for the district as a whole 
being 51. 

Industries other than agriculture are of no great importance ; Industries, 
tanning used to be well represented at Karur, but has now died 
out there ; it is still carried on at Pallapatti ; a little brassware is 
made .in Karfir, and there are the usual petty manufactures. 

Professions are represented by the usual class of officials, priests, 
vakils, schoolmasters and native doctors. There are several men of 
importance in this taluk, either merchants, landholders or officials > 

The first named are chiefly the Chettis (Komati) and Bavuttans of 
Karur and Pallapatti. The chief landholders are the Putti family 
(Brahman) who are related to the family of Purniah, the famous 
minister of Mysore ; the chief representatives of it are to be found 
at And&nk6vil, Sinna Dhar&puram, Nerur, and Pugaldr, their 
united lands, inherited chiefly as grants by Pfimiah, amounting 
to many hundreds of acres of wet land. The Pillais, whose chief 
representatives are at Karur and Nerur, are often well-to-do. 

Trade is of some importance ; hides, raw and tanned, are im~., Trade,- 
ported and exported, and there are well-to-do merchants in cloth, 
grain, and money at Karur, Pallapatti and Aravakkurie’ehi. A 
considerable trade in grain and oil-seeds finds an outlet by Karur 
railway station. Products are almost entirely rural, save brass- 
ware, leather and common cloths. 

Karur is a place of great antiquity, and may possibly be the 
Skandapuram of the old Kongu country ; it cannot now be com- 
pletely identified, as Skandapuram is evidently a Sanskritized 
name. It was referred to about 110 AD. by Ptolemy as Kapovpa 
BacrtXelov Kfjpo Bodpov, and was evidently a place of importance 
as the capital of the ancient kingdom of Cfaira. During the 
struggles between the rival dynasties of Chera, Choia and Pandiya, 
it changed . hands more than once and after the absorption of the 
Chera by the Choia kingdom Karur was still of importance. 

Some Bom an coins of the Emperors Augustus, Tiberius and 
Claudius were found here in 1806, With the rise of the N&yaks, 

3 c 


Bulls and bullocks 
Cows 

Male buffaloes . .. • 
Cow buffaloes ... 
Young stock ... 
Sheep ... , : . ... 
Goats ... ■ ... 

X 3 loughs ; 

Carts 


IX, 
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Karfir fell to the kingdom of Madura ; but it was frequently 
attacked and occupied by the Mysore armies and towards the end 
of the seventeenth century it was finally annexed to the latter 
kingdom, and became its most important frontier post. In 1736 
Chanda Sahib besieged it unsuccessfully. In the year 1760 the 
town was captured by the English after a short siege, and held by 
them till 1768, when it was retaken by Hyder, to whom its pos- 
session was confirmed by treaty in the following year. In 1783 
Colonel Lang held the fort for a few months. It was a third 
time captured in 1790 by General Meadows, and again restored in 
1792. At the close of the second Mysore war, in 1799, which 
ended with the death of Tippoo, Karur was finally ceded to the 
English, and was abandoned as a military station in 1801. The 
ruins of this oft-contested fort remain, though in some places nearly 
obliterated. A monument to the British who fell in the siege is 
on the south bank of the river. Karur is mentioned in ancient 
Tamil works as Tiruv&nilai (2Yrw=saered + rf= cow -f nilai=: stall) 
or the spot where the sacred cow stood ; and in the local stala- 
pur&nas it is called Pasupati, which conveys the same meaning. 
The present name Karur, which signifies 4 an embryo village,’ is 
said to have been given to the place as Brahma began Ms work of 
creation here. (Cf. the Sanskrit name Brahmapuri by which 
appellation the town is frequently referred to in the Pur&nas.) 

Karur is a place of some sanctity, being one of the seven 
sacred stalams or Siv&layams of the Kongu country. The prin- 
cipal temple is that of Pasupatiswara Sw&mi (Siva), a considerable 
edifice of some antiquity and with numerous stone inscriptions. 
The lingam is about 5 feet high and bears a mark accounted for 
as follows : A cow discovered the buried lingam and bathed it with 
milk in the fashion customary in these stories; the owner dis- 
covering, but not recognising, the piety of the cow, gave it a heavy 
blow, and the hoof of the startled animal striking against the 
lingam caused the injury. The buried lingam was of course dis- 
interred and provided with a shrine, which is said to have been 
built by a Chola king. 

The Sub-Collector’s head-quarters were formerly at Karfir. It 
is a rising municipal town of considerable trade and its chief 
difficulty is that of extension, owing to its being entirely surrounded 
by paddy-fields and the river. Population 10,750, of whom 9,693 
are Hindus, 737 Musalmans and 320 Christians. As many as 
3,015 are traders, while the number of landholders is only 891, 
It is the head-quarters of the tahsildar as well as of the district 
munsif and is an important station of the Wesleyan Mission who 
have an orphanage and an industrial school ; post office ; railway 
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station j police station ; hospital ; Inunicipal high school ; several 
chatrams. The Jesuit fathers established a mission here as early 
as 1639. Weekly market on Saturday. 

Aravakkuric’eM, 18 miles south-west of Karfir, is a deputy 
tahsildar’s station ; population 4,514, of whom 3,181 are Hindus, 
1,179 Musalmans and 154 Christians ; police station ; post office ; 
sub-registrar’s office ; local fund dispensary and chatram ; distance 
from Kar&r 18 miles, south-west. It contains an old temple 
highly sculptured and the ruins of a fort. The fort was built 
by a Mysore R4jd, and was on three occasions — 1768, 1783 and 
1790 — forcibly occupied by British troops. On the last occasion the 
fortifications were destroyed, and the site made over to the poligar 
of Andippatti. There is a small branch of the Goa Mission 
(Roman Catholic) here. Weekly market on Thursday. 

Pallapatti : population 7,653, of whom 1,998 are Hindus, 
5,654 Musalmans and one Christian ; as many as 2,834 are traders 
union under the Local Boards Act ; post office. It is a large 
Labbai village which was formerly included with Aravakkuric’chi, 
but has recently been detached from it and made a separate village. 
It is the head-quarters of a considerable trade in hides, leather, 
cloth, &e., carried on by the Labbai traders, who are often well- 
to-do. A weekly market is held here on Monday. 

Sinna Bharapixram : 18 miles south-west of Xarur; popu- 
lation 1,885, of whom 1,545 are Hindus, 259 Musalmans and 81 
Christians ; police station ; travellers’ bungalow and chatram. It 
contains a very old Siva temple, and some bastions of the old 
mud fort are still standing. There is a weekly market on Tuesday. 

JTerur: population 6,104, of whom 5,963 are Hindus, 29 
Musalmans and 112 Christians ; post office. The village is situ- 
ated ,5 J miles east-north-east of Karfir and contains two old temples 
dedicated to Siva and Vishnu. The betel- vine is largely cultivated 
here. 

According to the stala pur&na, Nerur was originally a forest 
inhabited by certain rishis who were being constantly worried by a 
r&kshasa. The rishis complained to fswara who sent Gan4sa to 
extirpate the r&kshasa ; Ganesa was discomfited in the struggle 
that ensued and feeling quite exhausted, lay down in a corner, 
fswara then sent Subrahmanya, who' slew the tyrant, and finding 
the place a good one, adopted it as his abode. Siva waited for 
a long time for the return of his sons, but in vain ; he then 
implored Vishnu who sent Bharat a and Lakshmana with instruc- 
tions to kill the r&kshasa and to take Ganesa and Subrahmanya 
with them. They found that the r&ksliasa had already been slain 
by Subrahmanya, but were unable to clear the forest, Lakshmana 
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reported the matter to Vishnu, Vhereupon Siva and Vishnu started 
for the place with their attendant minor gods. Siva opened his 
fire-eye, and the flame (Agni) that proceeded from it soon cleared 
the forest ; Agni found a swayambulingam in the forest, and 
worshipped it with great veneration. Siva was delighted at this, 
converted the spot into a village and ordered his sons to live in it. 
It was called Agnipuri ( Tamil Nerur), as Siva (in the form of a 
swayambulingam) was worshipped by Agni. The village contains 
the sam&di or tomb of the great sage Sad&siva Brahmam. The 
K&j& of Pudukota, who is a disciple of the sage, pays a visit 
annually to this tomb in October or November, followed by a 
large retinue. He worships a lingam placed on the tomb, and 
when the prayers are over, large numbers of Br&hmans, who come 
from different parts of Southern India, are fed by the r<£ja ; and 
each of them receives a present of one rupee. 

Puliyur : population 2,762, of whom 2,757 are Hindus. It 
is said that the village is named after VyagrapMa ( Tamil puli) 
rishi who worshipped fswara here. There is an old Siva temple 
in the village. 

Panehamad6vi : population 1,364. There are two temples 
in the village, one dedicated to Siva and the other to Vishnu. 
Brahma is alleged to have prayed to fswara here, uttering the 
holy PaneMkshara, and it is related that the deity was pleased 
with his devout prayers and appeared before him in person both 
as Siva (Panchanada) and Vishnu (M&dhava). Hence the name 
Paneham&devi. 

Tandoni : 1| miles south of Karur ; population 1,860 ; several 
chatrams. There is an old and well-sculptured Vishnu temple 
on a small hill. The image of the deity is cut out of a portion 
of the solid rock. The shrine is considered very holy and vows 
are often made to the deity. Upanayanams (thread investiture 
ceremonies) and marriages are celebrated here by pilgrims from 
different parts of the district, as at Tirupati in the North Arcot 
district. 

In the hamlet of Malappatti is an isolated tomb raised to the 
memory of Lieutenant Stanley and other officers and sepoys who 
were killed and wounded in the siege of Karur in 1783. 

V^ttaimangalam : 12 miles north-west of Karur; popula- 
tion 3,572. This village is said to owe its origin to a Ohera r&jd, 
who, when out hunting one day, saw the spot and struck by the 
beauty of the scenery, founded a village there. The village was 
named Vettaimangalam after this incident. There is an old Siva 
temple here. 
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Pnimam : population 3,579 ; travellers’ bungalow ; chatram. 
According to local legends the name is derived from the pnnna or 
pinnei tree ( Calophyllum inophyllum ), in a tope of which situated 
in the neighbourhood of the village Varuna or the rain-god sent 
his prayers to Siva. There is a weekly market on Friday. 

Pugalur : 10 miles north-north-west of Karhr railway station, 
and itself a railway station. There is an ancient temple dedi- 
cated to Subrahmanya on a small hill close to the Cauvery. The 
temple is well sculptured. The name is said to be derived from 
the Tamil word Pugal meaning praise. The gods found it diffi- 
cult to worship Iswara daily, as the rains had continually failed 
for .some time ; they implored the deity’s aid, and Siva appeared 
in person, summoned the sea and ordered it to pour down a good 
shower. The gods were highly delighted at tills and gave praise 
to Iswara. The village is celebrated for its plantains which are 
largely sent to Madras and other places by rail. The PugaMr 
channel is named after this village. A weekly market is held here 
on Thursday. 

Kuppaua : population 3,141. In the local stala pur&na the 
word is derived from Kumbam (Agastya) Muni who is supposed to 
have prayed to Iswara here, but the name merely means a hamlet. 

Tennilai : population 9,546, of whom 9,333 are Hindus, 124 
Musalmans and 89 Christians ; travellers’ bungalow ; chatram. 
The village is situated 16| miles west of Karur and is divided into 
four parts : (1) Tennilai MelbMgam, (2) Tennilai KizhbMgam, 
(3) Tennilai Tenbhdgam, and (4) Tennilai Venkatdpuram. There 
is an old Siva temple. A market is held here once a week on 
Wednesday. 

Uppidamangalam l population 5,184, of whom 5,145 are 
Hindus. A weekly market is held here on Sunday ; it is the 
largest in the whole taluk. Over 500 head of cattle are brought 
in for sale at these weekly markets. 

Koyampalli : population 1,796; distance from Kardr 4f 
miles, east. Female cloths are woven and dyed here, and betel is 
largely cultivated. 

Venjaman Gudalur ; population 4,461 ; distance from Karfir 
12 miles, south-west. There is an old Siva temple here. It is one of 
the seven Kongu Sivdlayams which are held in great veneration 
by the Hindus. The Kudagandr runs close to the village. 

Velliyanai : population 5,762 ; police station ; chatram. The 
village is situated about 10 miles south of Karur and is well-known 
chiefly for its dholl which is considered the best in the whole 
district. 
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Alldippatti : tliis estate is the largest in the district. It has 
an extent of 14,965 acres or over 23 square miles and pays to 
Government a peshkash of Rs. 5,166-5-3 annually. The estate 


comprises the following eight villages : — 

Tillage. Population. 

Alamarattuppatti . . * . .. • , 319 

Aramapatti . . . . . . .. » . 1,777 

Angakavimdan patti . . * * » . 181 

Eramarappatti . ♦ • , . . . . 439 

Isanattam . • . , ; f .. . . 1,979 

Periyamanjavali • , * . . . . . 2,905 

Sinnamanjavali 

Tettuppatti • • .. .. .. 1,228 


8,828 


The present poligar is Immudi Kum&ra Periya Tamhi Bomma 
N&yakkar. He is of the Tottiyan or Kambalatt&n caste. 

The last holder of the estate had incurred large debts on 
account of his own youthful extravagance and for payment of liti- 
gation charges, and the palaiyapat was advertised for sale in June 
1880 in execution of a decree of the District Court. The present 
poligar who was at that time a young lad of twenty-one. requested 
the Collector to undertake the management of the estate and to 
discharge the debts due by it from its resources. On the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Nicholson, who was then acting Collector of the 
district, the Government authorized the Collector to undertake the 
management of the estate. A loan of Rs. 40,000 at 5 per cent, 
was granted by Government to liquidate the debts. It was subse- 
quently found that this amount was insufficient and a further 
sum of Rs. 22,000 was therefore sanctioned. A mortgage deed 
was executed by the poligar in December 1881 for the loan of Rs. 
62,000 received by him from Government. The estate continued 
under the Collector’s management until February 1893 when the 
poligar paid up the balance of the loan due by him. The estate is 
now .worth over a lakh of rupees and its gross annual receipts 
are estimated at Rs, 15,000. 
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This taluk is wholly distinct from the rest of the district in Genera] 
locality, elevation, climate, soil, language, and people. It lies on descr T tl0n * 
the extreme north of the district and is bounded on the north and 
west by Mysore, on the south by Satyamangalam and Bhavdni^ 
and on the east by Bhavdni and the Salem district. Its area is 
estimated at 1,076 square miles, of which only 382 have come 
under survey. 

The taluk forms part of the Mysore plateau, and is separated 
from the Coimbatore district on the south and east by chains of 
mountains pierced here and there by passes, of which the chief are 
the Grazzalkatti and Hdssanur ghdts on the south, the Nadukkdval- 
Kdvdripuram on the east, and the Bargur ghdt road on the south- 
east. The general elevation of the plateau is from 2,500 to 

3.000 feet, with peaks and ranges of bills rising from 4,000 to 

5.000 feet. 

The chief rivers are the Cauvery, Grundal and Honnolai ; the Rivers, 
first is the north and north-east boundary of the taluk ; the second 
rises in the Biligirirangam hills in Mysore and joins the -Cauvery 
about 3 miles north of Kollegdl ; the third rises in the Hdssanur 
and Tdlavddi hills, and enters the Gauvery about 2 miles from 
Kollegdl. There are several jungle streams besides the above 
rivers. ' •. . Y ■ ' ?■ LUO ' 

The soils are generally good ; the low assessment is due to the Soil, 
general character and position of the taluk rather than to the pro- 
ductive. powers of the land. Of 128,106 acres assessed at the 
settlement in the surveyed portion of the taluk, no less than 98,589, 
or 77 per cent., are in the black and red loam series, the balance 
of only 23 per cent, being red sand. As the former are the most 
productive soils in the country, and as cattle and forests abound, 
the capability of these soils is readily inferrible. 

The forests of Kollegdl are its chief features ; on the south and Poresti*. 
east the forests are vast and almost untrodden except by wild 
tribes. They abound in the different ferae, while the flora am 
rich and varied. The sandalwood forests especially are celebrated 
and yield a considerable revenue to Government, For a more 
detailed account of these forests reference should he made to 
. chapter XL 

The taluk has some good cattle, and its business is rather in Eanna. 
stock-breeding than in arable farming. At the Mddeswara hill 
festivals of Dipdvali, Sivardtri and Yugadi there are large cattle 
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fairs at which many thousands of cattle change hands. Ptindc’chi, 
Sangadi and Kowdalli are mentioned as notable places for cattle 
of the pure Alambddi breed. 

The climate is subtropical owing to its elevation, and its rain- 
fall is considerable, averaging 36 inches, as it shares largely in 
the south-west monsoon. It has been alleged by some of the 
inhabitants that the rainfall has decreased of late years, but this 
is very doubtful ; the cleared area is so small as compared with 
that of hill and forest that it can have had no effect in diminishing 
the rainfall, and the clearance of late years has been insignificant, 
as shown by the cultivation returns. Fever is of course prevalent, 
and the water is generally bad ; but for this drawback the taluk in 
the matter of climate, soil, and unoccupied area would form a 
magnificent field for European enterprise, especially now that the 
Mysore railway has a station within 30 miles of Kollegdl. The 
directions in which capital would repay investment will be gathered 
from this notice, such as the repair of irrigation works, the culti- 
vation of superior crops, the breeding of cattle, and so forth. 

The taluk is ill-provided with roads, only the main lines being 
tolerable. Two main lines run np from the low country, one by 
way of Tdlavddi, through the Mysore territory, and the other 
by way of Andiyur and Bargur in Bhavdni taluk. The total 
length ol roads in the taluk is 102 miles. There is no railway or 
telegraph in this taluk. 

The taluk lies in the Deputy Collector’s division. The chief 
local revenue officer is the tahsildar (salary Bs. 200). He is also 
a magistrate, and he is assisted in his magisterial work by the 
taluk sheristadar at Kollegdl. The taluk forms a single police 
division under an inspector and is divided into five police station 
charges. In respect to civil actions it is situated within the juris- 
diction of the district munsif of Kolldgdl. The number of villages, 
including the town of Kollegdl, is 149, and all but 19 are in- 
habited. Of the total number 146 are Government villages and 
3 are shrotriem or inam. 

The population in 1891 was 88,533, of whom 43,580 were 
males and 44,953 females. The population of the Government 
villages is 83,316. Hindus number 84,952, Musalmans 3,269 and 
Christians 292. The population has increased by 14*20 per cent, 
since 1881, and there are now 82 persons to the square mile, Th© 
number of occupied houses is 14,776, and there are on an average 
as many as 6*0 inmates to each house. Of the male population 
90*75 per cent, are illiterate, 7*34 per cent, can read and write and 
1*91 per cent, are learning. Of the females 99*73 percent, ar© 
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illiterate. Canarese is the mother-tongue of 69,847 persons, CHAP. XIX. 
Telugu that of 10,908 and Hindustani that of 3,662. Classified Koll*gAl. 
by means of subsistence the population consists of 54,709 land* population, 
holders and tenants, 8,315 agricultural labourers, 6,884 general 
labourers, 5,139 traders, 4,306 weavers, 3,811 other artisans and 
5,369 others. 

The area of ryotw&ri land in the taluk is 647,700 acres, that The land, 
of minor in&ms is 4,900 acres and that of whole in&m villages 
25,600 acres. Of the ryotw&ri land 149,600 acres are under forest 
and 192,100 acres are not available for cultivation. Of the 
remainder 79,100 acres are in occupation, and the area available 
for extension of cultivation is thus 226,900 acres. All the minor 
in&m lands are of course occupied. The area cropped in 1892-93 
was 72,500 acres of ryotwdri land and 3,482 acres of minor main, 
or 0*91 of an acre per head of the population of Government 
villages. Including the area cropped more than once the total 
extent was 89,900 acres, or 1*08 acres to each inhabitant. Ragi is 
the principal crop and is grown on 36,200 acres. There are about 
17,300 acres under cholum and 4,300 acres under rice. 

The agricultural practice differs somewhat from that below 
ghats, and partakes rather of the Mysore plateau. Garden cul- 
tivation is little practised, probably owing to the good rainfall. 

Wheat is grown on dry land from July to October, and sugar- 
cane is also a dry as well as a wet crop. Ragi is also grown on 
dry land. Mulberry trees are grown to a considerable extent for 
feeding silk worms; on the 31st March 1893 there were 6,624 
acres under this crop. 

The seasons of the chief crops are noted below : — 


Crops. 

Sowing time. 

Reaping time. 


Dry. 


Ragi 

Cholum : ... ■ ... ... 

Citmbu ... ' ... ' 

Dholl 

Horse-gram 

Bengal -gram 

Other pulses ■ ... 

Gingeliy-oil seed ' ... 

Castor-oil seed 

July and August 

April 

August and September ... 

July 

October and November . . . 
November 

Do. 

June ... ... ... 

[ August and September . . . 

October and November. 
August. 

February and March. 

Do. 

Do. 

February. 

Do. 

September and October. 
February and March. 


W e 


Paddy ... 

Sugar-cane ■' ... 

■..•Mulberry: ■'> y : ... 

Betel- vines " ' • ... 

June ... 

April and May ... y,, 

July and August 
November and December. 

January. 

March. 

June. 

September and October, j 
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Of the total area of ryotwari holdings in fasli 1302 the dry 
lands comprised 66,906 acres and the wet or irrigated lands 5,949 
acres. The average assessment per acre in fasli 1302 was As. 1 4-7 
for dry and Es. 3-13-5 for wet, or Es. 1-2-5 for all lands taken 
together. There were in that year 8,988 single and 6, §62 joint 
patt&s, and 8,185 of the former and 5,147 of the latter were for 
sums below Es. 10. The normal land revenue of the taluk is 
Es. 79,400 and the cesses charged on land revenue amount to 
Es. 12,200. 

The chief sources of irrigation are the Grundal, Honnolai and 
Can very rivers and the channels fed by them, besides several rain- 
fed tanks. The river Grundal irrigates five villages, the Honnolai 
river irrigates two villages and the Cauvery one. There are four 
masonry dams across the Grundal in four different places, and they 
feed the four channels as under — 

(1) P&laiyam channel, j (3) P&panakere. 

(2) Doddanalla. j (4) Danakere. 

Though this river is considered a living one, yet its magnitude 
is so small and awkward that it can hardly carry as much quan- 
tity of water as is required to irrigate the whole extent of land 
under it. 

Irrigation wells are hardly known ; it is said that only in 
one village (Hanur) well irrigation is carried on by cattle lifts 
“ after the fashion of the Kongu proper, by some Telugu-speaking 
Kammavdrs/’ The total area irrigated in 1892-93 was only 
7,000 acres, but if the extent irrigated more than once be included, 
the area comes to about 8,400 acres. 

The agricultural stock in the Government villages is shown in 

the marginal table. Interpreting 
•* *8,816 ploughing cattle to mean bulls, 

” 529 bullocks and male buffaloes, there 

•• ^>481 i s one pair to every 8*68 acres in 

” 24*164 occupation, the district average 

10 760 ^eing one f° every 15*59 
5’ 145 acres ; there are 49 cows and cow- 
buffaloes to every 100 inhabitants 
against a district average of 23 ; and there are 43 sheep and 
goats to' each hundred acres in occupation, the average for the 
district as a whole being 51. 

There are few industries other than those of agriculture, 
cattle-breeding and weaving. There are about 2,000 looms in 
the taluk. Silk rearing and weaving are carried on to some 
extent, and the gold-laeed cloths and kerchiefs of Kolleg&l are 


Bulla and bullocks 
Cows 

Male buffaloes 
Cow buffaloes 
Young stock 
Sheep 

Croats ... 

Ploughs 

Carts 
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good and well known ; Alalli Induvddi, Singdnall6r, Kamakere CHAP. xix-. 

and Kongarahalli are the chief breeding places, and Kollegdl is 

the chief seat of manufacture ; silk cloths vary in price from Us. 5 industries. 

to Rs. 300, or even higher, according to the quantity and quality 

of the silver and gold embroidery, which, in the highest priced 

cloths, is woven in intricate and elegant designs into the texture 

of the cloth while still in the loom. 

Koll^gal: population 9,946, of whom 9,372 are Hindus, ? ] ^f e s st of 
589 Musalmans and 14 Christians; as many as 1,364 are traders 
and 3,042 are weavers ; the number of landholders is only 2,187. 

It is the head-quarters of the taluk and is situated on the Cau- 
very, in the extreme north of the taluk. It is a union under the 
Local Boards Act and has a police station, a post office, a sub- 
registrar’s office, a hospital maintained by local funds and a 
travellers’ bungalow. There is an old well-sculptured Siva temple 
containing inscriptions. There was a fort here, but it is greatly: 
demolished. It is the chief seat of manufacture of the gold 
coloured cloths, turbans and kerchiefs for which the taluk is famous. 

There is also a sandal-wood godown belonging to the Forest 
department. A weekly market is held on Monday. Kollegdla 
signifies the plundered town, which appellation was bestowed upon 
it after it had been pillaged while under the dominion of Granga 
Raja, to whom it formerly belonged. 

Alambadi, 10 miles north-east of Kolldg&l, has now a popu- 
lation of only 4l inhabitants, but it was an important place in the 
seventeenth century, and it has given its name to the famous 
breed of cattle. It was garrisoned by British troops in 1768- 
but relinquished on the advance of Hyder’s army. There is also* 
an old fort in the village. In the bed of the Cauvery, close by,, 
is a remarkable rock called £ the Smoking Rock ’ which perpetually 
throws up a cloud of spray. The natives assert that this is in 
consequence of there being a deep hole or chasm in the river-bed,, 
four palm-trees deep, into which the water always falls ; nothing 
however can be seen of this from the bank, and the smokelike- 
column seems to arise from the bosom of an unbroken stream. 

The effect is striking and peculiar. There is a strange wild legend 4 
connected with the spot. Bhfipdla Chola, one of the old Ohola 
kings, while going out on a hunting excursion, discovered a great * 
chasm which swallowed up and wasted the waters of the Cauvery 
river. He employed a great multitude of men to fill it up, but 
all their efforts were unavailing, though the king resided for eight 
years close by, the better to superintend the work. At last a 

4 Taken from ike archaeological notes of Mr. M. 3, Walhouse, late of the Madras- 
Civil Service, published at pages 363-64 of volume x of the Indian Antiquary, 
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rishi told him that his labour was in vain, for the chakra of 
Vishnu had entered the earth there, and that the only remedy was 
for some virtuous king to enter the chasm and seat himself on the 
chakra , when the gulf would close. So after many ceremonies 
and distributions of gifts, this Hindu Ourtius proceeded in state to 
the river, and solemnly cast himself into the chasm, which imme- 
diately closed. Some of the water, however, still finds its way in 
and throws up a smokelike cloud to mark and commemorate the 
spot and the sacrifice. On the bank opposite there stands a hoary 
old Siva temple, which is now in ruins. It is well-sculptured and 
is said to have been wrecked by the Muhammadans. Within the 
enclosure of the temple is a range of ten or twelve huge black 
Linga stones, each in a canopied cell; oblations to these are 
supposed to be efficacious in removing barrenness. Not far below* 
the wide river is bridled with a curb of stone, being suddenly nar- 
rowed to less than half its width between rocky walls with sharp 
granite reefs in mid channel, through and over which the swirling 
flood rushes in foaming rapids and broken falls with a roar audible 
afar, and just at the entrance of this dangerous strait is the 
romantic * Goat’s leap ’ crag. 

Sivasamudram or Simndsamudram , 5 lit. ‘ Sea of Siva’ : this 
is an island formed by the branching of the Oauvery river into two 
streams, each of which makes a descent of about 200 feet in a 
series of picturesque rapids and waterfalls known as the 4 Ganvery 
falls situated 9 miles north-east of Kolleg&l, and close to the 
frontier of Mysore ; about 3 miles long by three-fourths of a mile 
broad. The island is properly called Heggura, hut the name of 
Sivasamudram is derived from an ancient city, of which a few 
remains lie strewn around. It appears to have been a strongly 
fortified place with three separate jlines of fortifications. Inside 
were palaces and temples. 

According to tradition, the island of Sivasamudram is a most 
holy place ; situated in the forest known as Dandak&ranyam, it 
was the residence of the seven rishis during the Tr^tiyuga, the 
second or silver age of the world. 

Rama is said to have visited the island when on his way to 
Lanka and to have slain a giant who was oppressing the rishis. 
After this the rishis lived in great tranquillity for a long period, 
and on their death the island became desolate till Tiruc’cholar&yan 
re-discovered the place about the beginning of the sixteenth century* 


5 This notice is based on an article published at pages. 83-94 of the Madras 
Journal of Literature and Science^ vol. L 
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Tirue’eholardyan was a petty king of Keraladfoam, or Malabar, 
who, having accidentally killed a Brahman, left his dominions 
in order to bathe in the Cauvery and expiate his sin by performing 
devout ceremonies, building temples, and distributing alms. As 
he travelled in search of a place where he could accomplish his 
object, he came to the island of Sivasamudram, and deeming 
it a suitable spot, he settled there, and became the first king of the 
island. Here he exercised his authority, applied all his resources 
to the construction of temples, provided for the performance of 
daily worship and ceremonies, and granted agrah&rains to Br&h- 
mans. He also obtained possession of twelve villages on the 
western side of the river. In his reign the Rangasw&mi pagoda 
was erected. After his death Vishnu vardhan a, his only son, 
succeeded him, and ruled over the kingdom in peace till the day < f 
his death, when he was succeeded by his son Srirangar&ya. The 
reigns of these three soverigns are supposed to have lastf d about 
eighty years; and after the death of Srirangardya, the island and 
its dependencies were deserted for a time. 

Eventually Grangar&ya, a petty prince of XJmattan in the 
province of Mysore, visited the desolate island and built a fort 
with gates of a ’brass, and a bridge over each of the branches of 
the Cauvery. He also repaired the dilapidated pagoda of Ranga- 
swdmi, and enlarged the ruined pagoda of S omeswaras w ami. 

The following story describes the tragic end of this prince : A 
chuekler (a man of the leather-working caste), named Amba, 
having discovered a root which had the power of making a man 
invisible, ground it into very fine powder, and mixing it with 
a little oil, made a mark on his forehead with the composition. 
He frequented the king's table and helped himself from the royal 
dishes. He continued to do this, it is said, for the space of about 
twelve years, but at last the queen’s attention was attracted by 
the unusual consumption on the days of his visits and she deter- 
mined to ascertain the reason of it. One day the dishes were very 
highly seasoned and both king and chuekler perspired freely with 
the result that the -magic composition on the forehead of the latter 
dissolved and he became visible. On being questioned who he 
was, he confessed the truth and instantly fell down dead. The 
king finding that he had been defiled, consulted the Br&hmans, 
who decided that he and his consort must throw themselves into 
the Gauvery in order to expiate so great a sin. In obedience to 
the priestly mandate, he saddled his favourite mare, and seating 
his wife behind him he proceeded to the precipice which overhangs 
the 'falls of the western stream. Five times he urged his mare to 
the edge but each time she refused to take the fatal plunge. At 
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last lie blind-folded lier, and once more putting her at the awful 
leap, horse and riders disappeared in the boiling waters below. 
The fall in consequence received the name of G-angana Chuki, or 
‘ Gangan’s Leap 7 and the most perpendicular part of it is known 
as 4 The Mare’s Tail. 7 Another Gangar&ya, a nephew of the hero 
of the falls, was besieged by his brother-in-law, hut having destroyed 
the bridges, he successfully held the island for twelve years. The 
enemies’ troops were, however, admitted by treachery to the fort 
which they could not gain by their valour, and on seeing that 
further resistance was hopeless, Gangar&ya collected all his family 
within the citadel and exploding a mine which had been prepared 
for this last extremity, perished in the ruins. 

In 1791, at the time of the advance of the British army, under 
Lord Cornwallis, upon Seringapatam, Tippoo laid waste the sur- 
rounding country, and drove all the inhabitants and cattle into 
this island. Subsequently the whole area became overgrown with 
jungle, and the old stone bridges connecting it with the mainland 
became impassable. About 1824* their repair was undertaken by 
a confidential servant of the Besident of Mysore, named Bama- 
sw&mi Mudaliy&r. He expended several thousand pounds on the 
works and was rewarded by the British Government with the title 
of Janopak&ra K&mkarta or Public Benefactor. He also received 
a J &gir, or rent-free estate, from the British Government, with a 
rental of Bs. 8,000 a year, and seven villages from the Mysore State, 
yielding an additional Es. 9,000. The new bridges are built on 
pillars of hewn stone founded in the rocky bed of the stream and 
connected by stone girders. A bungalow has also been erected by 
the J&gird&r, where European visitors are entertained. 

The most favourable time to visit the falls is in the rainy 
season, as during the winter months the island is malarious. 
The Gangana Chuki falls are about two miles below the bungalow. 
The waters divide round a small island called Ettikur, and dash 
with a deafening roar over vast boulders of rock in a cloud of 
foam. Hr. Buchanan wrote : “ I have never seen any cataract 
“ that for grandeur could be compared with this ; hut I shall not 
“ attempt to describe its broken woody banks, its cloud of vapour, 
“its rainbow, its thundering noise, nor the immense slippery 
“ rocks from whence the dizzy traveller views the awful whirlings 
“ of its tumultuous abyss.” 6 The falls on the eastern branch of 
the river, called the Bara (Bada ?) Chuki, are more easily accessible, 
and display a yet greater volume of water. In the rainy season 
an t unbroken sheet, a quarter of a mile wide, pours over the rocks ; 


* Mysore , Canara and Malabar , vol, i, page 407, 
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but during tbe dry months this separates into several distinct chap. xrx„ 
cascades. In the centre is a horse-shoe recess, down which the Koll*gAi. 
principal stream falls, and then rushes forward through a narrow p lac ^f 
gorge to again precipitate itself 30 feet into the deep pool below, interest. 

Near the Grangana Ohuki falls is the tomb of Pir W ali, an 
ancient Musalman saint, held in great' veneration by all the Musal- 
mans of the district. A grand festival takes place here annually 
which is well attended, the place being considered to be only second 
in importance to N&gur (Nag ore) in the Tanjore district. 

Bandahalli (Bandahalli from Banda, Can. rock, and ha Hi, 

Can. hamlet) : population 1,882, of whom 1,574 are Hindus, 306 
Musalmans and 2 Christians; distance from Kolleg&l 84 miles, 
east. There was a fort on the top of a hill called Yikramadur- 
gam, which was garrisoned in the time of Hyder and Tippoo, 
the descendants of whose soldiers aie still living here. 

Sing&nallur : miles east of-Kolleg&l. It has a small 

ruined fort which has been abandoned ever since it was plundered 
by the Mahr&ttas before the government of Hyder. Previous 
to the invasion by Lord Cornwallis, the suburb contained a 
hundred houses; but having been plundered by the Brinj aris or 
Lambdclis that brought grain to his army, the bulk of the in habit- 
ants perished from hunger. It now contains 263 houses and has 
a population of 1,963, of whom 1,863 are Hindus. There is a 
temple dedicated to Basava, or the bull of Iswara. Silkworms are 
reared here and a cattle market is held every week on Friday. 

Kowdalli : population 627, of whom 438 are Hindus, 166 
Musalmans and 23 Christians. When Buchanan visited this place 
in 1800, it was a very important town, being on a principal thor- 
oughfare between the country below and that above the ghdts. 

The inhabitants were then traders and their servants and depend- 
ants. A small torrent, named after the village, passes near ; the 
water of this stream is excellent, and may be procured, even in the 
driest seasons, by digging a little depth in the sand of the channel. 

Europeans are acquiring lands here for gold prospecting. There 
is a police station as well as a ehatram in the village. It is .a 
notable breeding place for cattle of the pure Alamb&di breed. 

MM6$waramalai-, Mahddev^sivaragiri , or the hill of the 
great Lord ; a large hill village situated 39 miles east-south-east 
of Kolle'g&l. Population 1,499, of whom 1,405 are Hindus. This 
hill produces sandalwood, and has on it a very celebrated temple, 
from whence it derives its name. The shrine is resorted to, during 
Dipavali, Sivar&tri, and on new-moon days, especially in the 
month of Tai ( J anuary-February). There is a large annual cattle 
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fair in November-December and another in February-March* 
which attract large numbers of people from Salem, Mysore and 
other places. 

Bastipuram : this is a small village of 600 inhabitants, 
situated a mile south of Kolleg&l. The place was formerly a Jain 
town, but it is now deserted. There is a Jaina image here still. 
The stones of the old Jain temple were utilised in building the 
bridge over the Cauvery at Sivasamudram. 

Satt6galam, 7 miles north by east of Kolleg&l, is a large 
village containing 2,404 inhabitants. Satteg&lam is Canarese for 
the Sanskrit name Brakmapuri which means the town of Brahma, 
for Brahma is supposed to have performed a penance to Siva here. 
It is one of the J4gir villages granted to Rdmasw&mi Mudaliy&r — 
vide notice of Sivasamudram. There is an old and well-sculptured 
Siva temple, containing inscriptions, situated on the Cauvery, and 
a ruined old fort is hard by. According to tradition R4ma, when 
on his way to Lanka, formed the great reservoir at Satteg&lam, 
and a fine dam, named Danakere, that water's much land below 
the village. Satteg&lam formerly belonged to raj 4s who were of 
the same family with those of Mysore. On the death of Put Arasu, 
the last of them, without issue, he was succeeded quietly by his 
relation, Kanthirava, the Kartar (R4ja) of Mysore. The place 
was peopled by a large number of Brdhmans in the time of Hyder. 
In the last Mysore war, it was plundered by the Lamb&dis, be- 
longing to the British army, and then burned by orders from the 
Sultan. Writing in 1800, Buchanan says, “ the inhabitants are 
“ hardly able to defend themselves from the beasts of prey, with 
“ which, from its depopulated condition, the country abounds.” 

Mudikundam : population 2,065, of whom 1,980 are 
Hindus ; distance from Kollegdl about 2 miles, south-west. It 
is a good mart for the sale of spices from the low country. 

Madhuvanahalli (from MadJm , San. honey, vana, San. forest 
and halli, Can. hamlet) is a large village of 2,607 people, situated 
about 3 miles east of Kolleg&l. The mulberry plant is cultivated 
here and silkworms are reared. 

Bailur (from Bail, Can. plain and tir village), 25 miles 
south-south-east of Kolleg&l, is a small village containing 365 
inhabitants. It has a police station, a travellers ’ bungalow and 
a ehatram, and is remarkable for its sandalwood plantations. 

Budrapnram, situated on the banks of the Tafta-halla, 2 
miles below Hanur, was formerly a large place. It had rice and 
sugar grounds watered by a darn and canal from the Tatta-halla ; 
but now the whole is in ruins. 
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Hampaptiram : population 750. The village is well- 
known for its large-sized brinjals. It is oceasionally^subjeet to 
inundation. 

Guliyam. 

Santakana. 

At each of the above-mentioned places a cattle fair is annually 
held at the Dip&vali and Sivaratri festivals, i.e., in the months of 
October- November and February-Mareb, At the former festival, 
from two thousand to three thousand head of cattle are brought 
in for sale and at the latter from 1,000 to 1,500. 

CMnehelli : population 83. Here too a cattle fair is annually 
held at the same time as at Guliyam and Santakana, but the 
number of cattle brought for sale is much smaller. 


PALLADAM TALUK. 


This large taluk lies in the centre of the district, and is hounded 
on the north by Satyamangalam, on the east by Erode and Dhaid- 
puram, on the south by Udamalpet, PolMclh and Dh&r&puram, 
and on the west by Coimbatore. It Is a somewhat flat, dreary plain, 
in area 741 square miles, and having neither hills nor forests. 

The river Noyil bisects the taluk and, with the exception of 
the jungle stream called the Nall&r, is its only river. 

The soils are black cotton, chiefly in the south and south-west, 
with conglomerated calcareous tufa in parts bordering on DMra- 
puram ; about Palladam and northwards to Avan&si and Cheyur 
the soil is chiefly reddish gravel ; near the railway from Mangalam 
to Sulfur there are rich tracts of red loam and red sand, with occa- 
sionally black and reddish-black tracts. About three- fifths of the 
dry area are of the classes assessed at one rupee and upwards. 

Animals are in no way remarkable, whether wild or domestic. 
A few antelope and an occasional wolf are still found on the open, 
plains between Palladam and Sfilur, and panthers occasionally 
resort from the Satyamangalam taluk to the more northern 
villages. Small game is tolerably abundant, and duck and teal 
are found In profusion on the tanks. Many of the sheep are of 
a peculiar kind known as kurumba ; they are characterized by 
having white bodies and black heads, and a true wool instead of 
hair; these are always tended by Kurumba shepherds, whose 
females weave the wool Into coarse blankets. The yield of wool 
is very small. For further particulars reference may be made to 
Chapter Y of Volume I, 

3 R. 
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Trees are not abundant, and even hedges are not so numerous 
as in the eastern taluks ; the kiluvai (Ba hamodendro n Berryii) 
also often gives place to various kinds of euphorbia. 

The climate is hot and very rainless, since it shares fully neither 
in the south-west nor north-east monsoon ; a rainfall of 20*38 inches 
is the average of twenty years. The wind is furious, but fairly cool 
in the former monsoon, as the taluk lies opposite to the Palghat gap. 

The main south-west line of the Madras Railway traverses the 
taluk from east to west and has stations at Tiruppur, Mangalam, 
Kdlipdlaiyam, Somanur and Sulur. 

The taluk is intersected by numerous roads, their total length 
being 274 miles. They are kept in good repair and are considered 
to be the best in the whole district. The most important of them 
are — 

(1) The Kardr-Mettupp&laiyam road, which enters the taluk 
near Noc'chippdlaiyam and runs in a north-westerly direction, 
passing through Tiruppur and Avandsi. Length within the taluk, 
23 miles. 

(2) Eoad from Coimbatore to Kdngayam via Palladam, 29 
miles. This enters the taluk near Irugbr and Oddarp&laiyam and 
runs eastwards, passing through Sulur, Palladam, Mddappfir and 
A vandsipdlaiy am # 

(3) Eoad from TJdamalpet to Tiruppur, northwards, vid 
Periyapatti and Palladam, 26 miles. 

(4) Eoad from Avandsi to Palladam, southwards, via Manga- 
lam, 14 miles. 

(5) Eoad from Avandsi to Puliyampatti, north-north-west, 
via Chdyur, 14 miles. 

(6) Eoad from Dhdrdpuram to Tiruppdr, north-west, vid 
Avandsipdlaiyam, 14 miles. 

(7) Eoad from Palladam to Dhdrdpuram, south-east, via 
Kundadam-Melmugam, 10^ miles. 

(8) Eoad from Palladam to Polldehi, south-west, 10 miles. 

The taluk lies in the Head Assistant Collector's division. The 

chief local revenue officer is the tahsildar (salary Es. 225). Ho 
is also a magistrate, hut the bulk of the magisterial work is per- 
formed by the stationary sub-magistrate at Palladam and the 
sub-magistrate at Avandsi. The taluk forms two police divisions 
each under an inspector and is divided into ten police station 
charges. In respect to civil actions the portion of the taluk lying 
to the south of the Madras Railway is situated within the jurisdiction 
of the district munsif of Coimbatore, while the rest of the taluk is 
included within the limits of the Erode district munsif s jurisdic- 
tion. The number of villages is 195, and all of them are inhabited 
and ryotwari. 
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The population in 1891 was 270,390, of whom 132,337 were CHAP. XXX. 
males and 138,053 females, Hindus number 263,422, Musalmans Palladam. 

4.200 and Christians 2,759. The population - has increased "by p opulation# 
26*71 per cent, since 1881, and there are now 365 persons to the 

square mile. The number of occupied houses is 56,061, and there 
are on an average 4*8 inmates to each house. Of the male popu- 
lation 90*72 per cent, are illiterate, 7*39 per cent, can read and 
write and 1*89 per cent, are learning. Of the females 99*73 per 
cent, are illiterate. Tamil is the mother-tongue of 188,025 persons, 

Telugu that of 66,613 and Canarese that of 13,719. Classified 
by means of subsistence the population consists of 116,786 land- 
holders and tenants, 25,489 agricultural labourers, 16,306 general 
labourers, 27,760 traders, 16,885 weavers, 42,643 other artisans 
and 24,521 others. 

The area of ryotw&ri land in the taluk is 428,800 acres and The land, 
that of minor minis is 44,300 acres. Of the ryotw&ri land 11,300 
acres are under forest and 38,400 acres are not available for culti- 
vation. Of the remainder 369,900 acres are in occupation, and 
the area available for extension of cultivation is thus 9,200 acres. 

All the minor inim lands are, of course, occupied. The area 
cropped in 1892-93 was 289,500 acres of ryotwiri land and 
31,300 acres of minor inim, or about 1*19 acres per head of the 
population. Including the area cropped more than once the extent 
was 369,800 acres, or 1*37 acres to each inhabitant. Cholum is the 
principal crop and is grown on nearly 151,500 acres. There are 
about 62,700 acres under cumbu, 21,700 acres under ragi and 

38.200 acres under horse-gram. Cotton is largely cultivated, the 
extent uncflr it being 46,500 acres. 

The seasons of the chief crops are noted below : — 


Crops. 

Sowing time. 

Heaping time. 

Cholum ... 

Dry. 

October ... : ... ... 

January. 

Cotton (on black soil). 

November ... ... ... 

March-April. ; 

Horse- gram 

September ... ... 

December. 

Bullock-gram 

October ... 

January. : 

. Cumbu ' and pulses ■ „ , 

August ... 

December- 

Cholum ... ... ... | 

Garden. 

November, March 

February, June, 

Bag! 

July 

October. 

Chillies ... 

August ... 

, December, and January. 

Onions ... ... ... 

May. 

J uly. 

Tobacco"-" ■ ;V >,.7: • 

Sown in September, trans- 

February, March* 

Paddy 

planted in November. 
Wet. 

| August ... 

December. 

Sugar-cane 

May ... ...... 

Next May. 

■;Turmei*io' ' '' >,,.vv 

■ May ' ... ... . ... 

December, 
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Of the total area of ryotwdri holdings in fasli 1302 the dry 
lands comprised 365,554 acres and the wet or irrigated lands 
8,633 acres. The average assessment per acre was Es. 1-0-4 for 
dry and Es. 7-6-3 for wet, or Es. 1-1-4 for all lands taken 
together. There were in that fasli 13,288 single and 19,034 joint 
pattds, and 8,902 of the former and 10,485 of the latter were for 
sums below Es. 10. The normal land Revenue of the taluk is 
Es. 3,98,500 and the cesses charged on land revenue amount to 
Es. 55,600. 

Irrigation is inferior. The following extract from the Settle- 
ment report gives details : — 

44 The river Noyil, a tributary of the Oauvery, takes its source 
44 in the western range of hills above Bolampatti, and traverses the 
44 taluk from west to east. There are thirteen dams thrown up 
44 across it to direct the water for irrigation, but the supply is so 
44 scanty (except during freshes, which are of rare occurrence) that it 
44 does not suffice to fill the tanks dependent on it ; 2,294 acres are 
44 irrigated by anient channels leading directly from the river. A 
44 small stream called NallAr, rising in the uplands in the neighbour- 
44 hood of Annur, Coimbatore taluk, and joining the Noyil, is also 
44 utilised to some extent, but is a precarious source. The petty 
44 tanks are dependent on rainfall and surface drainage/' 

The total area irrigated in 1892-93 was 67,100 acres, hut if 
the area irrigated more than once be included, the total extent 
comes to 93,200 acres. The chief irrigation is from the Noyil. 
During the settlement 1,2.11 acres were transferred to dry owing 
to the failure of the spring channels which used to bcPdug in the 
Noyil bed. There can he little doubt but that while the Noyil 
is as precarious as ever, and its floods as violent, its under-current 
is much less, and no longer repays the trouble in channels dug 
below SuMr. The forest operations in the Bolampatti valley may 
possibly renew the underground flow. 

The agricultural stock in the taluk is shown in the marginal 

table. Interpreting ploughing 

3 J 065 ca ^ e mean bulls, bullocks and 

400 male buffaloes, there is one pair 

38 765 ever I aeres ' m occupation, 
148,625 the district average being one pair 
27 368 15-59 acres: there are 15 cows 

5,508 and cow buffaloes to every 100 
inhabitants against a district aver- 
age of 23 ; and there are 45 sheep and goats to each hundred acres 
in occupation, the average for the district as a whole being 51. 


Bulls and bullocks 
Cows 

Male buffaloes 

Cow buffaloes 

Young stock 

Sheep 

Goats 

Houghs 

Carts 
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Industries oilier than those of blanket-weaving and cotton- 
pressing are unimportant ; good spectacles of pebble are made and 
sold at about a rupee per pair by seven or eight families of 
lapidaries at Muttanamp&laiyam near Tiruppur ; these also work 
the crystals into lingams and other images. 

P&lladam : population 1,190, of whom 1,164 are Hindus; 
head-quarters of the taluk; police station ; post office; local fund 
hospital ; sub-registrar's office ; travellers' bungalow. There are 
large tracts of good black-cotton soil in the neighbourhood. The 
town has a ruined fort and possesses two cotton presses. A weekly 
market is held here on Monday. A catechist of the London 
Mission is stationed here. 

Avanasi; population 1,321, of whom 1,261 are Hidnus, 54 
Musalmans and 6 Christians ; police station ; post office ; sub-regis- 
trar's office; travellers' bungalow; two ehatrams. In ancient Tamil 
works the village is called 4 Pukkoliyur or Tiruppukkoliyur.' It 
is situated on the trunk road, on an affluent of the Noyil, and 8 
miles from Tiruppur railway station. It was formerly the head- 
quarters of the taluk, but is now only a sub-divisional station, 
with a deputy tahsildar. Previous to the opening of the railway it 
was a posting stage on the road to the Nilgiris. It contains an old 
Siva temple which is one of the seven Kongu Siv&layams ; the 
Nandi is of colossal size. In the outer porch of the temple are 
two stone images of alligators, each vomiting forth a child, in 
memory, say the Brdhmans, of a child, who, through the interces- 
sion of Sundaramurti Nayanar, was disgorged uninjured after 
having been swallowed by an alligator. "Within the precincts of 
the village is a pit whence the materials of a subterranean vault 
consisting of large slabs were removed, some of which are lying 
about the mouth of the hole. There are a number of dolmens in 
the neighbourhood. The bridge over the river is built in the old 
Hindu style, as seen at Vijayanagar, on stone pillars sunk in the 
bed of the river with slabs resting on them. A weekly market 
is held on Thursday, and a great annual fair on the occasion of 
the car festival in April-May, when large numbers of the finest 
cattle are brought by the great breeders for sale. A handsome 
bronze jug was dug up about the year 1860 near Avan&sl. A 
great city is traditionally said to have stood where it was found, 
but only some indistinct mounds and hollows now mark the spot ; 
not only, 4 periere etiam ruinse have the very ruins perished, but 
the name too has been forgotten, and only a dim tradition survives 
that palaces and temples once spread widely there. With the jug 
were found a bronze globular oil-vessel with straight tapering 
spout, and a bronze lamp stand for one wick, both of the forms 
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still commonly in nse ; but the jug is of a shape not at all Hindu* 
and rather resembles what is known to manufacturers as ‘the 
Windsor pattern. 5 It has been suggested that this jug might have 
been brought into the district by the early Greek and Phoenician 
sailors. The sunn-hemp ( Janappu-ndr ) is largely cultivated in the 
neighbourhood* 

Karaval&r: population 1,845; distance from Palladam 16 
miles, north-north-west. It contains a famous temple dedicated 
to Miriamman. The car festival, which is celebrated in February 
or March, is attended by a very large number of people -who come 
to the place from different parts of the district. A large cattle 
fair is usually held on this occasion. Weekly market on Friday. 

Karamuttamp atti : population 8,640, of whom 2,910 are 
Hindus, 24 Musalmans and 706 Christians; police station ; post 
office; travellers’ bungalow and ehatram. It is situated 11 miles 
north-west of Palladam on the trunk road to Madras. It was an 
ancient Roman Catholic settlement, and has a Roman Catholic 
chapel built in 1680. Good pomegranates can be had here. 

Mondipalaiyam : population 708 ; distance from Palladam 
22 miles, north-north-west. It contains a famous Vishnu temple, 
which is resorted to by large numbers of pilgrims, especially on 
Saturdays in the month of Puratt&si (September- October). Vows 
are often made to the god by persons living in the neighbouring 
villages, who proceed thither to fulfil their vows ; they generally 
shave their heads as pilgrims do at the famous shrine of Tirupati 
in the North Arcot district. 

Avan&sipalaiyam : population 3,151, of whom 8,122 are 
Hindus and 29 Musalmans ; police station ; travellers’ bungalow 
and ehatram ; distance from Palladam 10 miles, east-south-east. 
In the hamlet of Koduvoy there is an old Siva temple with 
inscriptions, as well as a.Vishnu temple. In the hamlet of Pudup- 
p&laiyam is another old Siva temple with several inscriptions. 

Timppur : population 5,235, of whom 4,245 are Hindu®, 947 
Musalmans and 43 Christians; as many as 1,875 are traders; 
union under the Local Boards Act ; police station ; post office ; rail- 
way station; local fund dispensary ; travellers’ bungalow and chat- 
ram ; distance from Palladam 9 miles, north-north-east. A great 
deal of cotton is despatched from this place, and it now possesses 
two cotton presses, one of which is worked by steam generated by 
kerosine oil. The quantity of cotton pressed during the year 1898 
is estimated at about 811,200 lb. or 362 tons and the quantity 
cleaned at 126,240 lb, or 56 tons. It has also a good market and 
a bridge over the NoyiL The car festival celebrated in honour 
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of the local deity, in the month Vaikdsi (May -June), attracts large 
numbers of people from the adjacent villages, and a cattle fair 
is generally held on the occasion. 

Sulur : population 4,713, of whom 4,647 are Hindus, 58 
Musalmans and 8 Christians; union under the Local Boards 
Act ; police station ; post office ; sub-registrar’s office ; railway 
station and chatram ; distance from Palladam 11 miles, west. On 
the large chatram here is a Tamil inscription, dated A.D. 1841, 
which states that one Kirppan&yakkan of KaradiMvi village built 
it at a cost of Bs. 3,874, It has good tanks fed by the Noyil. 
Weekly market on Friday. • 

Somannr : hamlet of Karumuttampatti ; railway station. 
The inhabitants are Koman Catholics. Good shirting cloths are 
manufactured here in imitation of those made at the Basel Mission 
and elsewhere. A weekly market is held here on Wednesday. 

Mangalam ; population 1,726, of whom 1,094 are Hindus, 
478 Musalmans and 154 Christians; as many as 606 are traders; 
railway station ; distance from Palladam 9 miles, north. It is 
inhabited by Labbais who are chiefly traders. A mile east of 
the village are several dolmens and stone circles, some of which 
remain unopened, 

Ch6ytxr: population 2,101, of whom 2,022 aie Hindus, 78 
Musalmans and one Christian ; police station ; distance from Palla- 
dam 18 miles, north. There are two Siva temples, with inscrip- 
tions. The village was once the head-quarters of a taluk; the 
court of a district munsif was located here ; it was at one time, 
partly through the zeal of the then district munsif, an edu- 
cational centre, at which in 1859 a normal school was unsuccess- 
fully started. There is a tank in the village called Sembaiyan- 
kulam whose water is said to be very wholesome, probably on 
account of its mineral properties. Tradition has it that one of the 
earlier rij&s of Mysore used to take water from this tank every day 
and that by drinking it for some years he was cured of diabetes. 
Parched rice ( Quirrf ) } is largely manufactured here and sent to 
Madura, Dindigul and other distant places, A weekly market is 
held on Monday. 

S&vadip&laiyam : hamlet of Ketanur ; 5J miles south of 
Palladam. On the road from Palladam to TJdamalpet near the 
6th milestone are a dolmen and a stone circle. A large hoard 
of punch-mark coins was discovered here in September 1807 at 
the opening of one of the ancient tombs known by the name of 
p&ndavarkulis. 

Kannampalaiyam : population 2,357, of whom 2,075 are 
Hindus and 282 Christians, Bough country cloths are manufac- 
tured in the village. 
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Timmiiruganpundi : this village lies 4§ miles north-north 
west of Tixuppur railway station and 12 miles north-east of 
Palladam. It contains a very old Siva temple hearing numerous 
inscriptions. The temple is one of the seven Kongu Siv&layams 
and as such is held in great esteem by Saivites. 

Kanakkanpalaiyam : population 1,638, of whom 598 are 
weavers. It is somewhat of a weaving centre, but the weavers 
manufacture only the coarse kinds of country cloths. 

Muttanampalaiyam : population 2,545. About seven or 
eight families of lapidaries make and sell good spectacles of pebble ; 
these also work the crystals into lingams and other images. 

Irugtir : population 4,629. Several p&ndavarkulis were re- 
cently opened here, they were found to contain pieces of pottery, 
a few weapons and implements and occasionally some human bones. 
Grood eumblies (coarse blankets) are manufactured in the village. 

Alagumalai : population 2,955; distance from Palladam 11 
miles, east. On the top of a small hill bearing the same name is 
a temple dedicated to Subrahmanya. 

In the hamlet of Kdvilp&laiyam is a fine camping ground. 

Senjdri Malaippalaiyam : population 394. On the top of 
a hill in the neighbourhood is a temple dedicated to Subrahmanya. 
A weekly market is held here on Thursday. 

Aaupparpalaiyam ; hamlet of Veldmp&laiyam. 

Angalipalaiyam : hamlet of Settip&laiyam. 

At these two places brass, copper and bell-metal vessels are 
manufactured. 


POLLACK! TALUK. 


This taluk is one of the most interesting in the district by 
reason of its fertility, climate and scenery. It lies on the extreme 
south-west of the district under the shadow of the Anaimalais, 
which are the southern barrier between it and Travancore. On 
the east lie Udamalpet and Palladam, on the west the spurs of the 
Anaimalais, the Cochin territory and the Malabar district, on the 
north the Coimbatore taluk. Its area including unsurveyed hills 
is about 710 square miles ; it contains 131 Government villages 
with a surveyed extent of 383 square miles, and seven p&laiyapats 
with 37 villages embracing an area of 84 square miles. The 
whole surface is diversified by undulations, which, though too 
gentle to he called hill and dale, yet] pleasantly break the mono- 
tony of a plain. Approaching it from Coimbatore, the road south of 
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KInattukkaclavu passes through a country of evidently superior CHAP. XXX. 

culture, and there is an aspect of prosperity in the look of the Pollachi. 

soil and crops which is not usually seen, though villages and 

people are no different in appearance from those of the rest of the description. 

country. The abundance of trees and the nature of the avenues, 

as well as the frequent streams along the fertile bottoms, evidence 

a moister climate and better rainfall, and, should it be in the time 

of the south-west monsoon, the visitor will remark the pleasant 

temperature, the drifting mists and cloudy sky which would 

remind him of more temperate climes but for the winds, which 

blow with a violence and persistency that are almost incredible; 

it is with difficulty that on the exposed hills near Einattukkadavu 

the horseman or the light cart can make way against the violent 

gale blowing from the west across the road. 

As the traveller approaches PolMchi, the Anaimalais, which Hills, 
have throughout been conspicuous towards the south, loom vaster 
and vaster, until at PolMchi itself they are seen to be magnificent 
and picturesque in the extreme, with towering peaks rising from 
6,000 to 8,000 feet, gigantic cliffs, noble forests, and here and 
there the gleam of a waterfall. Turning east along the great 
southern road which leads from Palghat to Udamalpet and the ♦ 
east coast, the same noble hills are kept in near view, while the 
read to the west brings the traveller immediately under the lower 
spurs until he reaches the Malabar district at Minkarai. The hills 
themselves are in several ranges, such as the Kdchmalai on the west, 
the Tiinakkadavu on the south-west, and the Phn&e’clii on the south. 

The chief rivers are the Aliy dr, TJppdr, and P&l&r. The Elvers, 

Aliy dr takes its rise on the Travancore territories and descends from 
the hills in Navamalai in the Kottur village. The Upp&r also 
comes from the hills, descends in Vettajkkiranpudur frontiers, and 
empties itself into the Aliy&r near the Anaimalai town. The Pdl&r 
descends from the hills in the frontiers of Dhali village in the 
Udamalpet taluk, and after passing through the several villages of 
that taluk enters into the frontiers of the PolMchi taluk and empties 
itself into the Aliydr a few miles below the Anaimalai town. 

The soils are fairly good, especially near the hills ; red loam Soil, 
accounts for 39 per cent, and red sand for 54 per cent, of the 
surveyed area, while black cotton soil of a superior description, 
chiefly on the extreme east of the taluk, occupies 7 per cent. The 
red soils in the parts around Anaimalai, which fifty years ago 
were virgin forests, are extremely fertile, and produce magnificent 
cholum crops; the improvidence of the ryot is here exhibited 
in his reckless waste of manure, whether animal or otherwise, 
which lies, everywhere around the villages ; the extraordinary 
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number of kites hovering over these villages attests the variety 
of animal refuse, while they perform to some extent the office 
of scavengers. When these soils are used up, as in some tracts 
of Udamalpet, the ryots will cry out about their poverty. The 
borders of the various jungle and surface streams are very rich, 
and are cultivated with the highest classes of produce ; such 
lands are hardly to be bought. 

Forests are abundant, but less so than before a premium 
was offered to the clearance of the lower tracts by low assess- 
ment, and before population and its increasing wants had led to a 
considerable destruction of the jungles. At present, timber and 
firewood are largely brought to the Poll&ehi market for sale, and 
cost 2 to 2| rupees per cart-load for ordinary firewood, the nearest 
available jungles being 10 or 12 miles distant. There are about 
188 squareymles of forests in the taluk, the largest of the reserves 
being the Anaimalai blocks. 

Game of all sorts, from elephant and bison to pea-fowl, abound 
in the upper hills; the lower hills and jungles have been swept 
bare of almost every hoof and feather by the incessant drives to 
which they had hitherto been subjected by the villagers. The 
rules issued under the Forest Act, however, now provide for the 
efficient protection of game in reserved forests and in areas notified 
as 4 reserved lands.’ Cattle, sheep and horses are not of special 
importance in spite of the facilities for pasture and fodder. 

The teak and other timbers of the Anaimalais have long been 
celebrated, the Bombay dockyards having been largely supplied 
with teak from Tunakkadavu by way of Beypore. It is dearer, 
but better than Palghat timber, but is now less worked owing to 
the cessation of the demand and to the convenience of the railway 
which traverses Palghat. In the time of Colonel Fullarton (1770) 
and Buchanan (1800) a vast teak forest extended between Pol- 
Mchi and Palghat and troops traversing it had literally to cut their 
way through; so recently as 1840 herds of elephants might be 
seen in the virgin forests, which then extended up to the Xnai- 
malai village bungalow; this tract is now an open plain, destitute 
of all except ordinary trees, cultivated, and traversed by good 
roads. 

Being under the influence of the south-west monsoon, the 
rainfall is rather higher than in other taluks except Koileg&l, 
and enables a second crop, chiefly of horse- gram, to be largely 
cultivated in the west. The cool breezes from the sea are health- 
ful and invigorating, and the climate generally is healthy ; the 
villages near the hills alone are very feverish, ami many of their 
inhabitants have the cachectic appearance of habitual sufferers by 
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fever. Small-pox, said to spread from Malabar, is occasionally CHAP. XIX* 
epidemic, but cholera, in spite of the insanitary state of some Pollachi. 
villages, is not especially prevalent. 

There are no railways in the taluk and the roads are not Communi- 
numerous, the total length in the taluk being only 124 miles. catl0ns * 

The most important of them are — 

(1) Road from Madura frontier via Udamalpet and Pol** 

Idchi to Minkarai in Malabar ; length within the taluk, 25 miles. 

(2) Road from Polldchi to Palladam, north-east, via Nega« 
mam, Sirukalandai and Kdttampatti, 20 miles. 

(3) Road from Polldchi to Anaimalai hills, via Samattur, 

14 miles. 

(4) Road from Poll&chi to Palghat, in a westerly direction, 

.v passing through the p&laiyapats of Uttukkuli and R&m&pattanam. 

Length within the taluk, 10 miles, 

(5) Road from Poll&ehi to Dhdrdpuram, east, 7 miles. 

There are post offices at Poll&chi and Anaimalai ; and the office 

at the first mentioned place is a combined post and telegraph office. 

The taluk lies in the Head Assistant Collector’s division. The Administra* 
chief local revenue officer is the tahsildar (salary Rs. 175). He is tl0n *' 
also a magistrate, but the bulk of the magisterial work is performed 
by the stationary sub-magistrate at Polldchi. The taluk forms 
a single police division under an inspector and is divided into six 
police station charges. In respect to civil actions it is situated 
within the jurisdiction of the district munsif of Udamalpet. The 
number of villages, including the town of Poll&chi, is 168, and all 
but seven are inhabited. 

The population in 1891 was 1 83,669, of whom 89,259 were males Population, 
and 94,410 females. The population of the Grovemment villages is 
148,690. Hindus number 180,250, Musalmans 3,264, and Ghris- 
tians 155. The population has increased by 6*22 per cent, since 
1881, and there are now 259 persons to the square mile. The 
number of occupied houses is 39,975, and there are on an average 4*6 
inmates to each house. Of the male population 86*84 per cent, are 
illiterate, 10*69 per cent, can read and write and 2*47 per cent, are 
learning. Of the females 99*60 per cent, are illiterate. Tamil is 
the mother-tongue of 106,437 persons, Telugu that of 58,676, and 
Canarese that of 16,565. Classified by means of subsistence the 
population consists of 67,280 land-holders and tenants, 39,428 
agricultural labourers, 11,836 general labourers, 20,756 traders, 

8,250 weavers, 19,702 other artisans and 16,417 others. 

The area of ryotw&ri land in the taluk is 356,800 acres, that The land, 
of minor in&ms 17,700 acres, and that of zemind&ris or p&laiya- 
pats 53,760 acres. Of the ryotwdri land 120,300 acres are under 
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CHAP. XXX. forest and 2‘?,409 acres are not available for cultivation. Of the 
PollIchi. remainder 207,600 acres are in occupation, and the area available 
The land. for extension of cultivation is thus only 500 acres, the p&lni- 
yapat lands are probably equally fully occupied, there is a very 
small margin for extension of cultivation, and future population 
must migrate or cultivate better. The area cropped in 1892-93 
was 181,100 acres of ryotw&ri land and 12,600 acres of minor indm, 
or about 1*30 acres per head of the population of Government 
villages. Including the area cropped more than once the extent 
was 229,000 acres, or 1 *54 acres to each inhabitant. Cholurn is the 
principal crop and is grown on 103,800 acres. There are 31,400 
acres under cumbu, 27,000 acres under horse-gram, 11,200 acres 
xuider ragi and 5,500 acres under rice. The extent under cotton 
and tobacco is 6,600 and 2,000 acres, respectively, and that under 
oil-seeds is 11,500 acres. 

Mention has been made above of the superior culture of this 
taluk due to better soil and betti r rainfall. Paddy is grown oh dry- 
land as well as wet and yields a good outturn. Dry lands are 
often cultivated with eholum in April- May and with gram in 
August. The chief crops and their seasons are tabulated below : 


Crops. 

Sowing time. 

Heaping time. 

Cholurn ... ... ... 

Dry . 

April- -May 

A ugust-September. 

Samai 

M ay 

August. 

Cumbu ... 

July ... 

N ovember- Decern ber. 

Bngi ... 

April -May 

A ugust-Sept ember. 

Horse-gram 

August 

January. 

Tinai 

July 

November. 

Castor 

May 

'February'. March, 

Gingelly ... 

April 

July. 

Chillies 

July 

December to March,'"' 

Tobacco... ... ... 

September 

February, 

Tuvarai ... 

July 1 

1 Do. 

Cholum ... 

Garden . 

I April- May 

■August- September.' 

Ragi 

Do 

1 )o. 

Chillies ... 

July 

..December to .March, : 

Tobacco , 

September 

February. ■"■' 

Paddy 

Wet. 

June-September | 

■'Nfi:yember-.Fobruary, 

Gingelly seed 

April -May | 

July "-August*. . 

Sugar-cane 

July-Marcli 1 

June*- April. 


Tobacco is fairly good ; the chillies are among the best in the 
district and noted for pungency ;■ the outturn is very large, being, 
from 3,000 to 5,000 Madras measures^per acre. Coffee is grown 
to a small extent at P6n6e > chi on the Anaimalais, and cardamoms 
are also procured to some extent by the Kddars* 
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Of the total area of ryotwdri holdings in fasli 13C2 the dry CH\p. xrx{ 
lands comprised 201,600 acres and the wet or irrigated lands PollXchi. 
6,000 acres. The average assessment per acre in fasli 1302 was T3ae j7“j[ 

Es. 1-0-3 for dry and Es. 4-11-11 for wet, or Rs. 1-1-1 1 for all 
lands taken together. There w r ere in that fasli 3,976 single and 
6,778 joint pattds, and 1,866 of the former and 2,202 of the latter 
were for sums below Rs. 10. The normal land revenue of the 
taluk is Rs. 2,55,400 and the cesses charged on land revenue 
amount to Es. 34,600. 

The taluk is irrigated partly by jungle rivers or streams and Irrigation, 
partly by tanks fed by them. The chief of the jungle streams are 
the Aliy dr, Uppdr andPdldr. The irrigation from these jungle or 
minor rivers is inferior to that of the Bhav&ni, Noyil, and Amard- 
vati. It is carried on principally by means of channels led off 
from the anicuts or masonry dams constructed across the rivers 
and by means of water stored in tanks from such channels. The 
Aliyar irrigates by far the largest portion of wet lands in this taluk 
in the villages of Kottur, Kdliydpuram, Odaiyakulam, Anaimalai 
and Mdrclimdy akkanpalaiy am . The river has four anicuts across 
it before it is joined by other streams, viz., first, Pallivilangdl anient, 
second, Ariydpuram anicut ; third, Kdrappatti anicut ; and fourth, 

Periya-anai or the big dam. After it is joined by the Uppdr, it 
lias the Vadakkalur anicut close to the town of Anaimalai. The 
first, Pallivilangdl anicut, irrigates by channels 645 acres in Kottur 
and Kdliydpuram; the second, Ariydpuram-anai, 1,173 acres in 
Kottur, Tensangampdlaiyam, Somandurai, and Anaimalai; the 
third, Kdrappatti-anai, 656 acres in Kdliydpuram and Odaiya- 
kulam ; and the fourth, Periya-anai, 1,856 acres in Kdliydpuram. 
and Anaimalai. The fifth, which is built across the joint river, 
the Vadakkalur channel, irrigates 680 acres in Anaimalai and 
Mdrehindyakkanpdlaiyam. There is an anicut across the Uppdr 
by a channel from which water is stored in a tank in Odaiyakulam, 
irrigating a portion of the lands in that village to the extent of 
288 acres. The channel itself irrigates direct about 50 acres in 
Odaiyakulam and 76 acres in Kdliydpuram. On the Pdlar there 
is an anicut called Somandurai-anai which supplies by a channel 
a tank in that village belonging to Samattur poligar, irrigating 
chiefly the pdkiyapat lands, and partly certain wet lands that 
have reverted to Government. The Ghinndr, a minor stream from 
the hills which empties itself into the Aliy dr in the jungle, 
irrigates a tract of wet lands close to the hills and jungles in 
the Kottur village by means of a small anicut of loose stones. 

Besides these minor rivers there are other smaller jungle streams 
traversing the taluk, of which two supply two small tanks, one 
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in DevampMi and the other in Kombanai village; other minor 
jungle streams help in the cultivation of small patches of wet and 
garden lands, mostly from private anicuts built under orders. 
Under the Aliy dr and Upper also there are small extents of wet 
lands cultivated on payment of dry assessment, by means of 
private aniruts and channels. 

The irrigation from these minor rivers is pretty good generally 
near the anicuts, but as it gets farther it gets poorer till it 
becomes insignificant. 

The following table gives statistics of the irrigation works : — 


— 

Ayakat. 

— 

Ayakat. 

Ariyapuram channel 
Alanj6ri anient channel ... 

Attdr do. 

Pallivilangal do. 

KArappatti do. ... 

Periya-anai do. 

Vadakkalur do. 

PAlar do. ... 

Orarnbuppallam do. 

Kactuppallam do. 

ACRES. 

1,173 

11 

273 

645 

656 

1,856 

680 

28 

85 

21 

Mamangappallam channel. 
Ellaippallam do. ... 

Vairanjolaippallam do. ... 
Oliyappallam do. ... j 

Kulappafctu tank ... 
Elavakkarai do. ... 
Devampadi do. ... 
Kodavadi do. ... ... 

Total ... 

ACRES. 

5 

17 

13 

6 

288 

55 

210 

123 

6,145 


In addition to these there are 4,268 wells, which are used for 
the purpose of irrigation. The total area irrigated in 1892-93 
was 19,629 acres, but if the extent irrigated more than once be 
included, the total extent comes to about 25,100 acres. 


The agricultural stock in the Government villages is shown in 

the marginal statement. Inter- 
preting ploughing cattle to 
mean bulls, bullocks and male 
buffaloes, there is one pair to 
every 12' 46 acres in occupation, 
the district average being one 
pair to 15*59 acres ; there are 


Bulls and bullocks 
Cows 

Male buffaloes 
Cow buffaloes 
Y oung stock 
Sheep 
Goats 
Ploughs ... 

Carts 


35,364 

28,754 

802 

7,201 

27,981 

42,633 

21,316 

18,482 

2,807 


24 cows and cow-buffaloes ' to 


©very 100 inhabitants against a district average of 23 ; and there 
are 28 sheep and goats to each hundred acres in occupation, the 
average for the district as a whole being 51, 

There are practically no industries except agriculture. Forest 
products are honey, wax, shell-lac, pdlai-indigo, wild ginger, tur- 
meric, cardamoms, horns, and ivory; cloth is also woven to some 


extent. 


PollacM : population 5,805, of whom 5,120 are Hindus, 574 
Musalmans and 111 Christians; as many as 1,879 are tiaders* 
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while the number of land-holders is only 709 ; head- quarters of 
the Head Assistant Collector’s division and of the taluk ; union 
under the Local Boards Act ; police station ; post office ; sub- 
registrar’s office ; excellent local fund hospital ; middle school; 
travellers’ bungalows ; several chatrams. It has probably been 
always a place of trade, since its position on the highway from 
the West to the East Coast doubtless made it in old times a 
meeting place for eastern and western produce, and Alexandrian 
merchants not improbably halted and chaffered here, as at Earfir 
and other marts of India. In the year 1800 a pot was dug up here 
containing a great many Homan silver coins. Buchanan, who 
visited the place in the year of the find, says that they were of 
two kinds, viz., the Emperors Augustus and Tiberius, but all of 
the same value, each weighing 56 grains. In the vicinity of the 
village are a number of dolmens and rude stone circles. These 
are termed by the people c M&ndavarkuli,’ or 4 graves of the dead 
the common name for them elsewhere is ‘ P&ndavarkuli ’ which 
may be a corruption due to Br&hman influence. These burial 
places are of great interest, as they show that greater care was 
taken in the disposal of the dead than obtains at present. Dr. 
Shortt communicated a report on them to Government, which 
was printed with G.O., No. 716, Public, dated 26th .Tune 1874. 
Several of them were opened by Mr. Wedderburn, Collector of the 
district. According to an account furnished by that officer they 
all formed circles of various sizes, the diameter fanging from 10 
to 45 feet, and contained fragments of human skulls and hones, 
and occassionally broken pieces of earthenware and a few imple- 
ments aud ornaments, at a depth of from five to seven feet below 
the surface. Among the other articles found in these cairns were 
three images and three representations of buffaloes made in bronze. 
The first block of images contains the “ figure of a male and 
u female both seated, the male on the left with folded legs and his 
“ right arm around the body of the female figure, who is also 
u seated next to the male with her legs stretched out, and holding 
u apparently a nosegay in her right hand, and her left resting on 
u the thigh of her male companion. 

“ The next block contains the same male and female figures 
seated in the same attitude, the female nursing an infant and 
“ the male holding a vessel in his right hand, possibly containing 
u milk. 

“ The third image is that of a man seated with folded legs and 
u open hands placed one over the other in the act of devotion, and 
u he is surrounded apparently by his pupils.” This image taken 
with the others is, in Mr. Shortt’ s opinion, a conclusive proof that 
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the three blocks constitute an offering made to fulfil a vow for 
progen y, and was buried in the famliy grave, as the arras, imple- 
ments, utensils, &e., were hurried, and in representation of their 
stock, easts of buffaloes were added to the others in these graves. 
It is clear from the position of the woman in the first two images 
that they are of non- Ary an origin, for in all Brahmauical rites 
the man sits to the right of the woman. 

A weekly market is held on Thursday, at which about 3,000 
head of cattle are brought in for sale. It is the largest in the 
whole district. A catechist of the London Mission is stationed 
here. 

According to Buchanan, the town derives its name from Polld - 
chi, the second wife of a Vell&la, who came to the place when the 
country was entirely covered with forest, and began to clear it 
for cultivation. Another suggestion, however, is that it is a com- 
pound word made up of porul = wealth and dc* chi or at chi =» 
possession. It has also been suggested that the name is probably 
a eorrnption of Pulldc’chi which means possession by birds, the 
town being so called on account of its extensive woods, which form 
a favourite home for birds. 

Anaimalai: population 6,343, of whom 5,568 are Hindus, 
767 Musalmans and 8 Christians ; union under the Local Boards 
Act; police station; sub-registrar’s office and travellers’ bungalow; 
distance from Boll&ehi 7| miles, south-west. It is situated on 
the river Aliyar, and is 8 miles from the lower spurs of the 
Anaimalai range. A large tract of forest land has been gra- 
dually cleared away towards the south to make room for the 
augmented cultivation required. An important Government 
depdt for the timber felled in the neighbouring plateau has long 
been established here, a good cart-road connecting it with Pol- 
Mehi. A market, ehiefiy for forest produce, is held weekly on 
Wednesday, Anaimalai is described by Ward and Connor as 
having been an important town in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. It contains the ruins of an old Siva temple which is said 
to have been destroyed by Tippoo ; worship is, however, still kept 
up. It is elaborately sculptured and contains many inscriptions. 
It owes its origin, according to tradition, to the Chdla kings, 
but it was repaired several times by the kings of Mysore. A 
little to the west of the village are the ruins of a Vishnu temple, 
and a fort called Chakragiridurgam on the summit of a small hill 
named Jain-kal-durgam, or 'hill of the Jain stone/ According to 
Buchanan a fort was built by the Madura r&j&s near the river, 
but this having fallen into ruins, the present fort was const incited 
of the same materials by the Mysore raj&s. Tippoo repaired it, 
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using for the purpose the materials of the temples he demolished, chap. XIX. 
South of Anaimalai there are the ruins of another Vishnu temple, PolljCchi. 
There is a Muhammadan masiid in the village. ~ ' 

J ° places cf 

V6ttaikkdranpndur : population 7,725, of whom 7,701 are interest - 
Hindus, 17 Musalmans and 7 Christians; union under the Local 
Boards Act; local fund dispensary ; distance from Pollaehi 9 
miles, south-west. It was formerly a hamlet of Anaimalai, but 
it is now distinct — and malodorous in the extreme. 

In the early days of the British administration, the village was 
covered with jungles which were cleared by one Venkat&chala 
Mudaliydr of Anaimalai. He was rewarded for this with an ivory 
palanquin and a dagger which are still preserved by his descend- 
ants* During the famine of 1877-78 this village supplied large 
quantities of grain to the distressed tracts. 

Kinattukkadavu : population 3,681, of whom 3,660 are 
Hindus, 18 Musalmans and 3 Christians ; police station ; travel- 
lers 5 bungalow and chatram ; distance from Poll&chi 1 1 miles, 
north. It is a convenient halting place on the way from Coim- 
batore, and is a thriving village with a weekly market (held on 
Sunday) and a few shops. It contains a temple dedicated to 
Subrahmanya, with two copper-plate grants. 

Eottlir ; population. 8,226, of whom 7,915 are Hindus, 304 
Musalmans and 7 Christians ; travellers 5 bungalow ; distance from 
PolMchi 8 miles, south- south-' west. It is situated at the foot of 
a pass in the Anaimalai hills and has a large ruined temple con- 
taining good sculpture and some inscriptions. Some time ago 
three copper images were discovered here and were placed in the 
temple at Anaimalai. 

Angalakkuric*oM : population 2,262 ; distance from Pol- 
l&ehi about 9 miles, south. Good game of all sorts including tigers 
abound on a hill called Tddakanac’ chimalai in the neighbourhood. 

Garudankottai, 7| miles south -south -west of Poll&ehi, 
contains an old fort and a temple in ruins. The temple is well 
sculptured and bears numerous inscriptions, 

MarcMnayakkanpalaiyam ; population 4,868, of whom. 

4,245 are Hindus, 120 Musalmans and 3 Christians ; travellers 5 bun- 
galow and chatram ; distance from PoMchi 3 J miles, west. There 
is an old mas j id in the village, and hard by are the ruins of a fort. 

Nattukkalpalaiyam : population 383, all of whom are 
Hindus. It is situated very near Pollaehi, being 3| miles south- 
east of it. Mr. Walhouse describes a large group of megalithio 
monuments here amongst the cultivated fields. There are a 
ii. 3 a 
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number of “large cairns close to ono another, each surrounded by 
4 4 a circle of unusual height and uniformity, the stones tall and 
ei pointed, often exceeding 6 feet in height.” 

tUtn kknli ; this p&laiyam is situated in the north-west of 
the taluk, a little to the west of PolMchi. It contains ten villages 
with a population of 7,728. The ’ land revenue is returned at 
Us. 10,600, and the peshkash payable to Government is Es. 4,‘ : 93. 
The present poligar is Mutfcu. li&masw&mik&lingar&ya Kavundar ; 
he belongs to the Vell&la caste. 

Uttukkuli : village; head-quarters of the uttukkuli poligar; 
railway station ; population 3,251, of whom. 3,246 are Hindus. 
There is a small poligar fort here and two stone inscriptions in 
the village. It enjoys a cool climate and is celebrated for its 
pomegranates. 

Negamam : this p&laiyam is situated in the north-east of 
the taluk to the north of the Avalappampatti palaiyam. It con- 
tains two villages and has a population of 4,214. The peshkash 
payable to Government is Rs. 2,481, and the land revenue of the 
estate is estimated at Es. 6,000. The present poligar is Subba* 
r&yadevi Nayakkar ; he belongs to the Tottiyan or Kambalatt&n 
caste. 

Kamapattanam : this p&laiyam is ^situated in the north- 
west of the taluk, to the north of the Uttukkuli p&laiyam. It 
contains three villages and has a population of 5,118. The land 
revenue is returned as Es. 6,400, and the peshkash payable by the 
poligar is Es. 1,437. The present poligar is Malaiyandi Yerrappa 
Kavundar ; he belongs to the Tottiyan or Kambalatt&n caste. 

* Poravipalaiyam : this p&laiyam is situated in the north- 
west corner of the taluk and contains three villages with a popula- 
tion of 6,138. The land revenue is returned as Es. 10,400, and 
the peshkash payable to Government is Es. 2,805. The present 
poligar is J aganmandal&dkipati Gopanamann&diydr ; he is of the 
Puluvan caste. 

Samattur and KotMmpatti : this joint p&laiyam is situ- 
ated 3 miles south of Polhichi town, and contains thirteen villages 
with a population of 7,097. The land revenue is returned as 
Es. 10,600 and the peshkash payable to Government is Es. 3,544. 
The present poligar is Kulandaisw&mi V &na vaniya Kavundar ; 
he is of the YelMla caste. 

Avalappampatti : this p&laiyam is situated in the north- 
east of the taluk, to the south of the Negamam p&laiyam. It 
contains six villages and has a population of 4,684. Until the 
year 1891 it was a single p&laiyam, But in that year if was sold 
by the District Court of Coimbatore in satisfaction of debts due by 
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the poligar, and was put up in two lots which are now known 
respectively as the Avalappampatti division and the N£gur division. 
The peshkash of the former is Rs. 2,762 and that of the latter Rs. 
1,438. The former is held jointly by Yenkatasubba NAyakkar, 
Gop&lasw&mi N&yakkar and another Gop&lasw&mi NAyakkar. 
The sole proprietor of the latter division is Yenkatasubba NAyakkar. 


SATYAMANGALAM TALUK. 


This taluk is the northernmost of the taluks below gh&ts. It 
is bounded on the north by Kolleg&l, on the north-west by the 
Ch&mar&j taluk of Mysore, on the south, south-east and south-west 
by the taluks of Palladam, Erode and Coimbatore respectively ; 
Bliavdni is on the east and Gundalpettai taluk of Mysore on the 
west. 

On the north, north-east, north-west and west the taluk is 
enclosed by mountain ranges, the Nilgiris lying to the west and 
the ghrits, which lie south of the Mysore plateau, including the 
JCollegal taluk, to the north-west and north. Through these latter 
are the Talaimalai, HAssanur and Gazzalhatti passes, well known 
to British troops in the wars with Mysore as the routes through 
which Hyder and Tippoo launched their armies into the plains. 

The Bhav&ni river flows through the taluk past the chief town 
and thence east till it joins the Cauvery at Bhav&ni. In its 
course it is joined by three affluents, the Moytir which unites with 
it 10 miles west of Gazzalhatti, the Tattappallam and the Gandi- 
pailam. This river is in its highest flood from June to August, 
being fed from the Nilgiris and Kundahs. 

Soils are chiefly of the classes called red loam and red sand, black 
soils not occupying above 8 per cent, of the area. 

The forests arc large and important. The principal reserves 
are those of Talaimalai, Yeldmundi and the eastern slopes of the 
Nilgiris. The total area of forests on the 31st March 1893 was 
about 600 square miles. For a description of tbeir working, ‘see 
chapter xi. A great deal of jungle has been exhausted by villagers. 

Feree arc .specially well represented in the forests, which abound 
in game of all sorts up to elephants, which are abundant above 
ghats. The Bhavani is noted for its fish, including the mahseer* 
Cattle and sheep are in no way remarkable. 

The flora are those of the ordinary plains, together with almost 
every species of forest flora to bo found in the disti iet ; the sandal- 
wood of the forests above the ghats is especially famous. 
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The climate is generally bad owing to the proximity to the 
hills, which radiate heat and shut off the breezes ; the large area 
of jungle also causes a great deal of fever. The taluk does not 
appreciably benefit by the Palghat gap. Its rainfall averages 25*90 
inches. 

There is at present no railway or telegraph line in this taluk. 
There are regular post offices, with the usual money order offices 
and savings banks at Satyamangalam, G-opichettipdlaiyam and 
Tdlavddi. The total length of roads in the taluk is 206 miles, 
and the chief roads are — 

(1) The Hdssanur gMt road from Erode to Mysore frontier, 
43 miles. This road enters the taluk near Poluvakdlippdlaiyam 
and runs in a north-westerly direction, passing through the villages 
of Gropichettipdlaiyam, Satyamangalam, Ivottamangalam, Grazzal- 
hatti, Talaimalai, Javanakkavundanhalli and Chikkahalli. 

(2) Road from Satyamangalam to Sirumugai (in Coimbatore 
taluk), south-west, 12 miles. 

(3) Road from Satyamangalam to Coimbatore vid Nallbr, 
Puduppdlaiyam and Puliyampatti, south, 14 miles. 

(4) Road from Gopichettipdlaiyam. to Cheyur vid Nambiyur, 
south-west, 12~ miles. 

(5) Road from Satyamangalam to Bhavdni vid Attdni, east, 
19 miles. 

(6) Road from Hdssanur to Lokkanahalli, north, 16 miles. 

(T) Road from Gr opichettipdlaiy am to Savundappur, north- 
east, 10 miles. 

(8) Road from Gropichettipdlaiyam to SiruvaMr, south, 8 

miles. 

The taluk lies in the Head-quarters Deputy Collector’s division. 
The chief local revenue officer is the tahsildar (salary Rs. 200). 
He is also a magistrate, but the bulk of the magisterial work is 
performed by the stationary sub-magistrate at Satyamangalam and 
the sub-magistrate at Gropichettipdlaiyam. The taluk forms two 
police divisions each under an inspector and is divided into eight 
police station charges. In respect to civil actions the portion of 
the taluk lying below the ghats is situated within the jurisdiction 
of the district munsif of Erode, while the rest of the taluk is 
included in the limits of the KoHegdl district munsif s jurisdiction. 
The total number of villages is 228, and all but 37 are inhabited. 
All the villages are Government villages. 

The population in 1891 was 184,105, of whom 90,288 were 
males and 93,817 females. Hindus number 178,674, Musalmans 
3,264 and Christians 2,167. The population has increased by 
21*67 per cent, since 1881, and there are now 155 persons to the 
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square mile. The number of occupied houses is 40,236^ and there CHAP. XIX. 
are on an average 4*6 inmates to each house. Of the male popula- Satya- 
tion 91*97 per cent, are illiterate, 6*46 per cent, can read and write, ma ngal am. 
and 1*57 per cent, are learning. Of the females 99*73 per cent. Population, 
are illiterate. Tamil is the mother-tongue of 110,721 persons, 

Telugu that of 39,271, and Canarese that of 30,879. Classified 
by means of subsistence the population consists of 83,307 land- 
holders and tenants, 26,891 agricultural labourers, 13,738 general 
labourers, 20,581 traders, 7,954 weavers, 16,478 other artisans and 
15,156 persons of various other professions. 

The area of ryotw&ri land in the taluk is 685,500 acres and The land, 
that of minor in&ms 13,900 acres. There are neither whole in&ms 
nor zemimUris. Of the ryotw&ri land 384,500 acres are under 
forest and 40,900 acres are not available for cultivation. Of the # 
remainder 205,500 acres are in occupation, and the area available 
for extension of cultivation is thus 54,600 acres. All the minor 
indm lands are, of course, occupied. The area cropped in 1892-93 
was 194,900 acres of ryotw&ri land and 12,300 acres of minor indm, 
or about 1T3 acres per head of the population. Including the 
area cropped more than once the extent was 221,100 acres, or 1*20 
acres to each inhabitant. Cumbu is the principal crop and is 
grown on 110,700. acres. There are 37,700 acres under cholum, 

23,900 acres under ragi and 18,200 acres under rice. Cotton and 
tobacco are also cultivated, the extent under them being respect- 
ively 4,000 and 2,600 acres. The area under coffee was 274 acres. 

The seasons of the chief crops are entered below : 


Crops. 

Sowing time. 

Be aping time. 

Cholum ... ... 

Dry, 

... July and August 

November and December. 

Cumbu ... 

I)o. 

Do. do. 

Samai '• ... : ... 

Do. 

Do. do. 

Tinai 

Do. 

Do. do. 

Kagi 

... July 

January and February. 

Yaragu 

... July 

December. 

"'Castor- . ...V 

July 

Do. 

Pulses, ■ ... v ■ . 

... July ... 

Do. 

■.'Mustard"'.: . ... . ' 

... July 

January and February. 

Cholum ... 

Garden, 

... October and November... 

February. 

Cumbu 

... May 

July. 

Ragi_ 

... July 

October. 


... August 

Do. 

Castor 

... July 

November to January. 

.■ .''Wheat 

...) November 

J anuary . 

" ;\Devaray an 'samba ' 

Wet. 

... | Aiigust ... 

January and February. 

;■"/ Sadat samb&' 

... 1 June 

October. 

Kar paddy 

... 1 April and May 

i 

September. 
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The yield of paddy under the two great channels is very 
heavy ; for details see Buchanan’s report of 1800 and Mr. Clog- 
stoun’s Settlement Scheme Report. 

Of the total area of ryotw&ri holdings in fash 1302 the dry 
lands comprised 186,100 acres and the wet or irrigated lands 17,600 
acres. The average assessment per acre in fasli 1302 was Rs. 1-1-1 
fnr dry and Rs. 8-9-6 for wet, or Rs. 1-11-6 for all lands taken 
together. There were in that fasli 18,270 single and 15,274 joint 
patt&s, and 10,391 of the former and 9,407 of the latter were for 
sums helow Rs. 10. The normal land revenue of the taluk is 
Rs. 3,51,300 and the cesses charged on land revenue amount to 
Rs. 46,300. 

The subjoined statement shows the various sources of irrigation 
in the taluk, and the Ayakat of each source : — 


Source of irrigation. 

Ayakat. 

Source of irrigation. 

Ayakat. 


ACRES. 


ACRES. 

Tadappalli channel 

13,718 

Pungampalli tank 

1 

Arakkankdttai channel . . . 

3,949 

Ukkiram tank ... ... 

4 

Kaniya m palaiy am cli annel 

284 

Elattdr tank 

83 

Tattaippallam channel . . . 

50 

Eruganalli tank * . . . 

8 

Doddamaydr jungle stream 

309 

Mudiyau&r tank ... 

26 

Hallhnay6r jungle stream. 

30 

Kddipuram tank ... : 

37 

Sdzhamadevikdmbai 

17 



Panayampalli tank ... 

53 



Nallur tank ... ... j 

17 

Total ... j 

[ 18,586 


The two chief channels are regulated by head sluices under the 
control of the Public Works Department ; the Tadappalli channel is 
48 miles long and the Arakkankottai 20 ; the former ends in the 
Anantasdgararn tank in Perundalaiyur and the latter falls into 
the Bhavdni at Perumugai. 

During the months of scarcity of water, which will occur once 
or twice a year according to the season, say, from September 
onwards, a temporary dam is erected over the anient at Ivodiveri 
by means of turf, and water is thus directed into l he channels. 
The charge is met from a fund called Kombanai (temporary clam), 
an irrigation cess levied at 4 pies per aero. Funds for the execu- 
tion of the work are obtained by application to the division officer. 
A similar voluntary irrigation eess is levied on lands under certain 
channels in the taluks of Coimbatore, Erode and Karur. 

In the Tadappalli channel there are in all six branches and 
surplus water courses ; they are detailed below : 
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Name. 

Year in 
which 
opened. 

Starting 

mile. 

Number 
of sub- 
sluices. 

Extent 

irrigated. 

Remarks. 

Puliyampattiuru- 


15 

68 

ACRES. 

534 

3 miles. 

lai. 






; Singaiyan \ ... 

1,863 

16 

103 

421 


Surplus Agraha- 

. ... 

18 




: rakkarai. 






Kugaldr 

1,864 

23 

297 

2,166 


Amm&palaiyam. 

33 

49 

230 

1 mile 

Surplus Perunda- 


37 

2 


utilized. 

laiydr. 
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The point where the Tadappalli sends off the Kugalur branch 
is called Aragank&tturulai. The entire length of the Tadappalli 
channel is divided into five karais or divisions, viz., (1) Tadap- 
palli-karai, (2) Sozbam&devi-karai, (3) Bodisinn&mp&laiyam-karai, 
(4) Sengalarahkarai and (5) Seyyamp&laiyam-karai. The dam has 
three arches with wooden shutters. In the Arakkankottai channel 
there is a branch called V&niputtur-vaikk41, starting in the 6th 
mile with a length of 3 miles. Its irrigated extent, &c., are merged 
in V&niputtur-karai. 

The Anantas&garam tank, into which the Tadappalli falls, is 
one mile in length. It contains three sluices and irrigates 190 
acres, which extent is merged in the P erundalaiy ur-karai. 

Crops raised under these channels are (1) kar, (2) ayan or 
devarayan samba, (3) sadai samba. 

The first is a crop of 120 days and is grown from the 33rd 
mile of the Tadappalli to the end, and from the 5th to the 10th 
mile of Kugalur branch, and in the whole of Singaiyan branch, 
with the exception of some parts of Vdmiputtur branch of the 
Arakkankottai channel. The second is grown in other parts or 
karais. The third is a crop requiring more water than either 
of the other two, and permission to raise this crop is therefore very 
sparingly granted, JRyots raising this crop without permission 
are charged prohibitory assessment. This crop is raised under 
the Singaiyan branch by permission. 

Full supply in the main channels means 7 feet of water at the 
head sluice. In the main channels water is allowed for k&r crops 
on the 15th April, and for ayan on the 15th August. In the 
branches water is allowed for k&r in June according to the supply 
in the main. These regulations are necessitated chiefly by the 
wasteful expenditure of water; it seems probable, however, that 
the channels and anient will bear improvement. 
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The Public Works Department have charge of repairing, clear- 
ing silt, &e., in the main channels, while clearing brushwood and 
such other minor works are done by the voluntary co-operation 
of the ryots. For this purpose the channels are closed from 15th 
February to 15th April during which period the whole channel 
establishment is placed under the orders of the Public Works 
Department. On the completion of annual clearings, the Public 
Works Department communicate to the tahsildar the date or 
probable date of opening ; the tahsildar then issues orders and 
notices to the village officials, head monigars and ryots for the 
punctual and economical use of water. 

The ryots complain of the enormous waste through the sluices 
in the upper parts, as also of waste at the N&suvankulam on the 
Tadappalli channel and at the Puiiyampatti branch. The k&r 
cultivation is also said to be often begun late, leading to many 
disputes between the k&r and samba cultivators. 

The rain-fed tanks are insignificant. 

The total area irrigated- in 1892-93 was 41,400 acres, but if 
the area irrigated more than once he included, the total extent 
comes to 53,700 acres. 


The agricultural stock of the taluk is shown in the marginal 

table. Interpreting ploughing 
cattle to mean bulls, bullocks and 
male buffaloes there is one pair 
to every 10*99 acres in occupa- 
tion, the average for the district 
being one pair to every 15*59 
acres; there are 34 cows and 
cow buffaloes to every 100 inha- 
bitants against a district average of 23; and there are 68 sheep 
and goats to each hundred acres in occupation, the average for the 
district as a whole being 51. 


Bulls and bullocks 
Cows 

Male buffaloes 
Cow buffaloes 
Young stock 
Sheep ... 

Goats 
Ploughs 
Carts 


38,677 

53,721 

1,232 

9,026 

39,164 

108,940 

40,149 

24,889 

3,535 


There are practically no industries except agriculture and the 
ordinary petty village manufactures. Trade is chiefly concerned 
in the exportation of grain and importation of cloths, salt and 
miscellaneous goods. 


Satyamangalam : population 3,574, of whom 3,227 are 
Hindus, 319 Musalmans and 28 Christians; head-quarters of the 
taluk; union under the Local Boards Act; police station; sub- 
registrar’s office ; post office ; hospital ; travellers’ bungalow ; local 
fund chatram. It is situated 40 miles north-north-west of Coimba- 
tore, on the Bhav&ni river, which is here more than a hundred 
yards broad. The Gazzalhatti and Hassanur gh&t roads lead to 
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the uplands from here. The latter is the most frequented route CHAP. XIX, 
into Mysore. There is an old mud fort said to have been built by Satya- 
the son-in-law of Tirumal N4yak of Madura, which commanded 
the fords at the foot of the Gazzalhatti pass and was of consider- Places of 
able strategic importance in the Mysore wars. It was taken by interest * 
the Mysore generals in 1657, captured by Colonel Wood in 1768, 
and recaptured by Hyder in 1769. In 1790 Colonel Floyd 
occupied the place, and between the fort and D anay akkankottai 
fought a severe battle with Tippoo in the same year. Here is 
a considerable temple dedicated to Vishnu. The ratha or car 
belonging to it is very large and richly carved. There is also 
an ancient Siva temple in the main village, besides another in 
the hamlet of Kottuviramp&laiyam. A weekly fair is held on 
Tuesday. The London Mission have a branch station here under 
a catechist. 

Siravaliir : population *3,965 ; distance from Satyamangalam 
17 miles, south-east. It lies on the road from Perundurai railway 
station to Satyamangalam and contains an old Vishnu temple with, 
an inscription mentioning repairs to the temple. There is also 
another temple in the village dedicated to Siva. A weekly market 
is held here on Tuesday. The village is on high ground and enjoys 
a cool and salubrious climate. 

Cjopichettipalaiyam : population 2,104, of whom 1,920 
are Hindus, 179 Musalmans and 5 Christians ; union under the 
Local Boards Act ; head-quarters 7 of the deputy tahsildar ; police 
station ; sub-registrar’s office ; local fund hospital ; travellers* 
bungalow ; chatram ; distance from Satyamangalam 13 miles, east- 
south-east. It contains the best wet land in the whole taluk, and 
is full of well-to-do ryots and traders. 

Banayakkankottai, 13 miles west-south-west of Satya- 
mangalam, was formerly the head-quarters of a taluk of the same 
name, but is now almost deserted. There is an old ruined fort, 
situated on the north side of the Bhavdni, a little above the 
junction of the Moy4r. It is said to have been built by Dana 
Nayak, a poligar dependent on Madura. The name signifies the 
fortress of the lord of wealth. His descendants were deprived of 
it by Bal B4j4, another dependent on the princes of Madura. 

From him, or at least from a descendant of the same name, it was 
taken by the B4j4 of Mysore. 

At Kallampalla a village in the neighbourhood of Dan4yakkan- 
kdttai, there is a Siva temple at which an Irula priest officiates. 


7 This will shortly be made the head-quarters of the tahsildar, the deputy 
tahsildar being stationed at Satyamangalam . 

II, ■ ■■ 3 H 
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In this temple there is a stone called * Mdriamma ’ or ‘ Mari&tta,’ 
a form of Durga, the goddess of small-pox. To her the hill tribes 
make offerings of goats and cocks. A sheep is sometimes sacrificed. 

Perundalaiyur : population 3,892, of whom 3,743 are 
Hindus and 149 Musalmans; distance from Satyamangalam 22 
miles, east. This is the end of the rice-producing tract with the 
tank known as Anantas&garam, which is filled by the Tadappalli 
channel. There is an old Siva temple with many inscriptions 
on the walls. One of these is dated ‘in the twenty -third year 
of Sundara Pdndiya Devar’s reign, ’ the rest being reported to bo 
* illegible.’ There is a Canarese copper-plate grant in the temple 
recording gifts of lands by Krishna Rdja Udaiyar of Mysore. 
Weekly market on Friday. 

Tadappalli or Tadappalligrdmam : population 1,733, of whom 
1,688 are Hindus and 45 Musalmans ; distance from Satyamanga- 
lam 6 miles, east-south-east. The channel of this name is taken 
off the Bhavdni river on its southern hank at Kodiveri anicut. 

Talavadi : population 860, of whom 664 are Hindus, 187 
Musalmans and 9 Christians ; police station ; sub-registrar’s office ; 
travellers’ bungalow ; chatram ; distance from Satyamangalam 18 
miles, north-north-west. A weekly market is held on Thursday. 

Attitturai : 26 miles west by north of Satyamangalam. It 
contains the mins of a fort built for the defence of the valley of 
the M6y&r on a lofty isolated hill about 1,500 feet high. The fort 
was once very strong and almost inaccessible. 

Knttalattur or Guttiydhttur : population 4,260 ; distance 
from Satyamangalam 14 miles, north-north-east. Near it is an 
old ruined fort containing a Vishnu temple ; at the village is 
another old fort with a temple in ruins. 

Talaimalai : population 1,152, of whom 1,086'are Hindus, 65 
Musalmans and one Christian ; police station ; travellers’ bungalow; 
chatram. Distance from Satyamangalam 17 miles, west-north- 
west. There is an old ruined fort here and another at Hanuina- 
malax, 5 miles north of Talaimalai. 

Rangaswamfs Peak, 17 miles west by south of Satya- 
mangalam, is a mountain of the Nilgiri range, situated within 
the limits of this taluk. There is a Vishnu temple here, which 
is much resorted to by the hill tribes. It is merely a circle of 
rough stones enclosing an upright one, with iron tridents fixed in 
the ground. The pfij&ri or priest is an Irula, and he wears the 
Vishnu mark on his forehead. The chief worshippers are the 
Irulas, but the Badagas of the Nilgiris also come in large numbers 
once a year about sowing time, and make offerings of plantains, 
milk, &o., to the god. No animals are sacrificed. A cave on 
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the hill contains an earth regarded as holy and much valued by 
worshippers. 

Kongarapalaiyam (or the fortified village of the Kongu 
king) : population 1,628, of whom 1,586 are Hindus, 11 Musal- 
mans and 31 Christians; distance from Satyamangalaxn 8 miles, 
east. In the vicinity of the village is Urugamalai, a great trigo- 
nometrical station. A weekly market is held on Sunday. Good 
game is found in the neighbourhood. 

Punjai Puliyampatti : population 699 ; distance from Saty- 
amangalam 12 miles, south-west. A weekly market is held here 
on Thursday, at which over a thousand cattle, sheep and goats are 
brought in for sale. 

Kugalur : population 4,630, of whom 4,611 are Hindus and 
19 Musalmans ; distance from Satyamangalam 17 miles, east. 
There are two old temples, one dedicated to Siva and the other 
to Yislinu, said to have been built by a Chera king. 

Hassanur or Asaniir ; population 2,056, of whom 2,011 are 
Hindus and 45 Musalmans ; police station ; chatram : distance from 
Satyamangalam 14 miles, north-north- west. The Hdssanur ghdt 
or pass forms a good road for wheeled traffic from Coimbatore via 
Satyamangalam to Mysore. The ghdt has an easy gradient for 8 
miles to a height of 3,000 feet at Dkimbam. From Dhimbam 
it is 4 miles to Hdssanur and 6 miles to the Mysore frontier. The 
road is much used and meets the Gazzalhatti track at Hardanhalli 
in Mysore. 

Gazzalhatti (‘ the elephant track ’) : formerly the principal 
pass from Coimbatore into Mysore, one track leading from Satya- 
mangalam and another from Coimbatore town via Dandyakkan- 
kottai to the foot of the ghdt. An old-fashioned bridge at the 
foot is still standing, but the road is no longer kept in order, 
though pack bullocks and donkeys still cross it in considerable 
numbers. The head of the pass, 2,800 feet above sea-level, is 17 
miles from the Mysore frontier. 


UDAMALPET TALUK. 


This southern taluk, formerly known as Chakragiri, is bounded 
on the north by Palladam taluk, on the east by Dhdrdguram and 
Palni, on the south by the Travancore territory, the Anahnalais 
being the great southern barrier, and on the west by Polldehi 
taluk. Its area is 583 square miles. 
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CHAP. XIX. 
Udamalpex. 

Hills. 

Rivers. 


Boll. 


forests* 


The country is an open, gently undulating plain, flat in the 
black-cotton tract on the west and north, but less so in the south 
and east. 

The Amar&vati river, which rises in the hills on the south, 
debouches into the plains at KalMpuram at the mouth of the 
Anjanad valley, and flows nearly due north on the eastern edge of 
the taluk. This is the only stream of importance, and, fed by the 
south-west monsoon, flows with some regularity from June to the 
end of August, failing to a greater or less extent in September, 
and again increasing in the north-east monsoon till November, 
when it gradually falls until March, at the end of which it is 
practically dry, save for spring channels. 

The soils are described by the Settlement department as com- 
prising 15 per cent, of red loam, 62 per cent, of red sand, 12 per 
cent, of black clay, and 11 per cent, of black loam. The red soil is 
chiefly on the north, south and east of the taluk, the black on the 
south and west ; hardly any of the latter is found east of the road 
running north and south between Dhali and Periyapatti. The 
so-called red sand is in some parts very stony and gravelly, and in 
the north and east there is a good,deal of the hard calcareous tufa 
(odai-kal) mentioned in the Dliar&puram notice. No minerals are 
known to he found in this taluk. 

The forests of the taluk are a notable feature ; they provide 
grazing grounds for the taluk cattle daring the months when there 
is little pasturage outside, and to a certain extent are thus an aid 
and benefit to the ryot ; on the other hand, not only does this 
mode of grazing cost a great deal in wages to the herdsmen and in 
the immense losses by wild animals and disease, bat the ryot loses 
the whole manure of his cattle during the time that they should 
have been restoring fertility to his fields. There are but few 
hedges and trees in the taluk to supply fodder and firewood ; the 
splendid yield of ckolum and cotton seed provides, however, a vast 
amount of dry and rich cattle food of which none is wasted, and 
the cumhu, dholl and cotton stalks yield fuel; firewood is largely 
supplied from the forests at about 2| rupees per cart-load delivered 
at Udamalpet. The open, sandy and treeless wastes south-east of 
Udamalpet near the foot of the hills are melancholy instances of 
'reckless tree destruction in long distant periods; these were evi* 
dently rich jungles like those of Anaimalai, but are now treeless 
and exhausted. A few reserves have been selected in the south of 
the taluk, but more will depend on the ryot in this taluk, where 
unoccupied land is almost nil, and the price of lands is so high ; 
there are many blaek-soil villages with hardly an aero of waste, 
and in those the ryot must he looked to, and not Government, to 
supply himself with fodder and fuel. Fruit trees will grow well, 
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the tamarinds and pomegranates being very good — the latter the CHAP. XIX. 
finest of their species ; in the irrigated villages there is room for Udamalpet. 
abundant planting of fruit trees and bamboos. 

Wild animals abound in the forests, though the lower slopes Fauna, 
along the edges of the plains are almost devoid of game both large 
and small. 

The climate is fairly good ; the western portions share in the Climate, 
moisture brought by the south-west monsoon, the winds of which, 
though strong, are wholesome and cool, while the proximity of 
the hills gives a fair rainfall and abundant water to the villages 
on the south. In the north and east of the taluk the climate and 
rainfall are similar to those of Dhdrdpuram. 

There is no railway in this taluk; a project exists for connect- Communi- 
ing Dindigul with Palghat v id Palni, Udamalpet and Polldchi ; the oafclon8 * 
line has recently been surveyed. 

There are post offices at XJdamalpet, Komaralingam, Kaniyfir 
and Dali. The office at the first mentioned place is a combined 
post and telegraph office. 

The main lines of road are very good ; in addition there .are 
the usual cart-tracks and lanes. The total length of roads in the 
taluk is 122 miles, and the chief highways are — 

(1) Eoad from Madura frontier via Udamalpet to Polldchi, 

1 8 miles. It enters the taluk near Madattukkalam and runs in 
an almost westerly direction passing through the Vedapatti and 
Maivddi palaiyapats. 

(2) Eoad from Udamalpet to Dhdrdpuram. via Kdrattoluvu? 

18 miles, north-east. 

(3) Eoad from Udamalpet to Palladam via Sinnavirampatti, 
Kottamangalam, Grudimangalam and Periyapatti, 14 miles, 
north. 

(4) Eoad from Udamalpet to Dali via Bodippatti and Palla- 
pdlaiyam, 10 miles, north-west. 

(5) Eoad from Dhdrdpuram to Polldchi via Sdmav&rappatti 
and Kongalnagaram, 15 miles, west. 

(6) Eoad from Anaimalai to Komaralingam, 20 miles, north- 
east. 

(7) Eoad from Kdrattoluvu to Komaralingam, 14 miles, 

south. 

Avenues are extremely poor; the soil, the high winds, and the 
absence of other trees leading to much damage by goat herds, are 
the main causes of the deficiency. The main road from Polldchi 
to head-quarters and onwards to Dhdrdpuram via Kdrattoluvu is 
in much need of shade for its considerable traffic, as also the roads 
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leading* to Palni, along which pass many thousands of cotton carts 
and pilgrims to Palni, Madura and Eamesvaram. 

The taluk lies in the Head Assistant Collector’s division. The 
chief local revenue officer is the tahsildar (salary Es. 175). Tie 
is also a magistrate, but the bulk of the magisterial work is per- 
formed by the stationary sub-magistrate at Udamalpet. The taluk 
forms a single police division under an inspector and is divided 
into four police station charges. In respect to civil actions it is 
situated within the jurisdiction of the district miuxsif of Udamal- 
pet. The number of villages, including the town of Udamalpet, 
is 94, and all but one are inhabited. Of the total number 88 are 
Government villages, 5 are zemin and one is in&m. 

The population in 1891 was 143,056, of whom 69,346 were 
males and 73,710 females. The population of the Government 
villages is 130,554. Hindus number 138,358, Musalmans 4,357 
and Christians 341. The population has inereased by 27*08 per 
cent, since 1881, and there are now 245 persons to the square mile. 
The number of occupied houses is 29,776, and there are on an 
average 4*8 inmates to each house. Of the male population 84*58 
per cent, are illiterate, 12*25 per cent, can read and write, and 3*17 
per cent, are learning. Of the females 99*37 per cent, are illiterate. 
Tamil is the mother-tongue of 77,049 persons, Telugu that of 
55,793, and Canarese that of 8,685. Classified by means of 
subsistence the population consists of 53,103 land-holders and 
tenants, 26,586 agricultural labourers, 13,499 general labourers, 
14,769 traders, 4,512 weavers, 18,239 other artisans and 12,348 
others. 

The area of ryotw&ri land in the taluk is 323,100 acres, that of 
minor in&ms is 15,800 acres, that of whole minis is 4,700 acres 
and that of zeminddris 29,400 acres. Of the total extent of ryot - 
wdri land 120,600 acres are under forest and 25,100 acres are not 
available for cultivation. Of the remainder 175,800 acres are in 
occupation, and the area available for extension of cultivation is 
thus only 1,600 acres. Of this much is hardly fit for cultivation, 
being rooky and stony, and the remainder is in petty patches. All 
the minor indm lands are, of course, occupied. The area cropped 
in 1892-93 was 91,300 acres of ryotwdri land and 7,700 acres of 
minor in&m, or about 0*76 of an acre per head of the population of 
Government villages. Including the area cropped more than once 
the extent was about 118,700 acres, or only 0*91 of an acre to each 
inhabitant. Cholum is the principal crop and is grown on 49,000 
acres. There are 10,600 acres under rice, 14,900 acres under gram, 
7,400 acres under cumbu and 6,500 acres under ragi. The extent 
under oil-seeds was 4,600 acres and that under cotton 4,200 acres. 
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Sugar-cane is also largely cultivated in the taluk, the area under it CHAP. xix. 

being about 1,145 acres. Nearly a thousand acres are under Udamalpet. 

tobacco. , — 7 

The land. 

The seasons of the chief crops are tabulated below : — 


The only notable exception to the ordinary cultivation is that 
cholum is often grown as a first crop from June to September, 
and cotton as a second in the same year from October to April ; 
similarly, under the hills a second crop is occasionally grown on dry 
land, in which case it is usually horse-gram. Pasture, except in the 
forests and in the proximity of the hills, is scanty, especially in 
the black-cotton and stony tracts. 

Of the ryotw&ri holdings in fasli 1302 the dry lands comprised 
166,100 acres and the wet or irrigated lands 9,700 acres. The 
average assessment per acre in fasli 1302 was Es, 0-14-9 for dry 
and Es. 5-12-4 for wet, or Es. 1-3-0 for all lands taken together. 
There were in that fasli 5,814 single and 7,028 joint patt&s, and 
8,247 of the former and 3,294 of the latter were for sums below 
Es. 10 . The normal laud revenue of the taluk is Es. 2,14,300 and 
the cesses charged on land revenue amount to Es. 30,100. 


Crops. 


Sowing time. 


Eeaping time. 

Paddy 

... | 

August ... 7 . .w" 


December to February. 

Sugar-cane 


July ... 


: August next. 

Cholum * ... ■ ... 


■ Dry. ■ 

April 


July. 

Cnmbu 


September ... 


February. 

Ragi 


August ... 


January. 

Tinai 


September 


Do. 

Samai 

: ... 

Do. 


Do. 

Varagu 


Do. 


Do. 

Horse -gram 


October ... 


February. 

Pulses 


Do. ... ... 


Do. 

Bengal-gram 

... 

November 


Do. 

Oingelly seed 


March 


June. 

Castor seed 


August ... ... 


March. 

Cotton 


! October ... 


April. 

Cholum 


Garden. 

April 


July. 

Cnmbu 


May 


Do. 

Eagi 


August ... 


January. 

Tinai : " ... ' ... 


September 


Do. 

Samai ... ... 

, ' 

Do. 


Do. 

: Varagu • ... ... 


DO. . v .yi 


Do. 

Tobacco ... ... 


November 


March. 

Cummin 


June ; : ;7. v*A7 7 


August. 
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Udamalpet. 

Irrigation. 


W: 

“ The taluk: is irrigated chiefly by the Amardvati and partly by 
“ the jungle streams Kudiriydr and Pdldr and tanks supplied by 
“ them, and also by a few rain-fed tanks. 

“ The irrigation from the Amardvati is made chiefly direct from 
“channels led off from the anicuts formed by the loose piling of 
“ stones or masonry works across the river. In a few instances the 
“ irrigation is carried on by means of water stored in tanks from 
“the channels. In the ease of jungle streams, the irrigation is 
“ principally carried on by a supply of water brought by channels 
“ from the anicuts to tanks constructed for the purpose. The irri- 
“ gation from the Amardvati is pretty good ; that from the jungle 
“ streams and rain-fed tanks is indifferent. Of the villages ini- 
“ gated by the Amardvati, the first, Kalldpuram, is situated in an 
“ unhealthy locality jutting into the hills, almost enclosed by hills 
“and jungles. It is feverish and subject to the ravages of wild 
“beasts. The second, Komar alingam, is partly so situated near 
“ jungles and hills and partly on plains undulating and at different 
“ levels which make irrigation indifferent. The other five villages 
“down below (Sirkdr Kannddipputtfir, Sozhamddevi, Kaniyur, 
“Kadattfir and Kdrattoluvu) are comparatively better situated, 
“both as to irrigation, soil, population and position.” 8 

The river irrigation is decidedly good and continues very 
nearly the whole year — certainly from June to April ; the channels 
are closed for repair for two months, viz., from 15th April to 15th 
June. There are two Kalldpuram channels, one belonging to 
Government and another belonging to a ryot named Kaniydr 
Krishna Iyer, who was permitted in 1863 to dig a channel at his 
own expense from the Kalldpuram anicut to supply the Edmasa- 
mudram tank, the area under which was made over to him at a 
reduced assessment in consideration of the above work. He now 
irrigates 1,134 acres, hut is at continual feud with the Kalldpuram 
ryots regarding the water-supply. That from tanks is indifferent, 
except in years of good rainfall, when the chain of tanks known as 
the Bddinattam series, which extends from Dali to Udamalpet, is 
fed by anicuts at the junction of the Pdldr and Tendr close to 
Trimfirti. These streams drain the north-east slopes of the Anal- 
malais and give a good supply only in the north-east monsoon, 
which is notoriously uncertain. West of the anicuts the Pdldr 
supplies a tank in Yalaiyapdlaiyam, and thence flows into the 
Polldehi taluk. 

The Kudiriydr flows from the Madura district and joins the 
Amardvati at Komaralingara. 


* Settlement Report, 
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The following table shows the extent of the dyakat at the CHAP. XXX. 
various works : — Udamalpet. 

Irrigation. 


There was a project for a new anieut below Kall&puram, began 
by ryots, but abandoned for want of funds ; the scheme is a 
storage scheme, and was expected to irrigate about 2,000 acres at 
an outlay of about Rs. 50,000. Nothing is known as to the possi- 
bility of extending the irrigated area under the present channels. 
The slopes are so sharp and the ground so uneven that extension 
is probably impracticable. It is proposed to impound the flood 
waters of the Amax&vati by constructing a reservoir across the river 
at KalMpuram. The scheme is considered feasible and will, if 
carried out, prove remunerative. Kudimaramat is customary and 
is similar to the practice in Dh&r&puram. 

The area irrigated in 1892-93 was 36,300 acres, but if the area 
irrigated more than once be included, the extent comes to 46,500 
acres. The wells appear to be of less depth to the water, and 
to irrigate a larger area than in other taluks ; this is probably due 
to the extent of black loam, which requires less water than other 
soils. Near the hills, where the water is very close to the surface 
and the soil rich, many ryots do not care to dig wells ; on black- 
cotton soil the outturn is usually good without irrigation, while 
the soil and rainfall near the hills are generally so good that 
excellent crops are raised without the cost of lifting water. In the 
worse soils wells are hardly possible owing to the high and rocky 
nature of the land. 


Source of irrigation. 

Ayakat. 

Source of irrigation. 

Ayakat. 


ACRES. 


ACRES. 

Kallapnram channel 

1,431 

Kozhumam tank ... 

421 

Som aralingam do. 

2,406 

Sankramanalldr ... 

257 

Sirkar Kannadipputt&r 

600 

Pappankulam 

90 

channel. . 


Periyakulam ... ... 

1,162 

Sozhamadevi channel 

525 

Sengulam ... ... ... 

282 

Kadattdr channel 

1,110 

Kan d eduttamdni kkamk u- 

399 

Kaniydr channel ... 

363 

lam. 


K arattoluvu channel 

559 

Chefctiy&fculam 

249 

Clmmar and Tenar ... 

298 

T ullanett ukulam ... 

128 

Oranjeri channel ... 


Karisakkulam 

207 

Dali channel ... ... 

31 

Tinaikkulam 

225 

Krishnapuram channel ... 

14 

Alanguiam 

109 

Valaiyapalaiyam tank ... 

60 



Alampalaiyam tank 

88 



Kannamanayakkanur tank 

26 

Total ... 

11,177 
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Bulls and bullocks 

Cows 

Male buffaloes 
Cow buffaloes 
Young stock ... 
Sheep 
Goats 

Ploughs ... 

Carts ... ... 


24,716 

16,376 

397 

3,927 

20,011 

30,202 

23,008 

12,853 

2,363 


CHAP. xix. The agricultural stock in the Government villages is shown in 
Udamalpet. the marginal table. Interpreting 

Bulls and bullocks ... ... 24,716 ploughing cattle to mean bulls, 

iSE • ST\ 16 'S bullocks and male buffaloes, there 

is one pair to every 15*25 acres in 
occupation, the average for the 
district being 15*59 ; there are 16 
cows and cow buffaloes for every 
100 inhabitants against a district 
average of 23 ; and there are 28 sheep and goats to each hundred 
acres in. occupation, the average for the district as a whole being 51. 
Industries. There are no industries except agriculture and the ordinary 

village handicrafts. Trade, however, is considerable, chiefly in 
cotton, grain, cloths and money. A large trade in cotton is carried 
on by traders coming from the south about March and April ; they 
buy up cotton from the ryots or from middlemen, who employ a 
considerable number of hands in cleaning the cotton. It is loaded 
on carts, which come from Madura and Tinnevelly by thousands, 
and carried to the Yirudupatti and Tinnevelly screws for baling and 
export ; there is no press in Udamalpet, and that at Palladam is not 
only distant, but on the wrong line of rail for the southern trade. 


Places of 
interest. 


Udamalpet : population 9,968, of whom 8,811 are Hindus, 
1,114 Musalmans and 43 Christians ; as many as 2,519 are 
traders ; head-quarters of the taluk ; head-quarters of the district 
munsif of Udamalpet ; union under the Local Boards Act ; police 
station ; high school ; combined post and telegraph office ; sub- 
registrar’s office; travellers’ bungalow ; chatram. It is a seat of 
considerable trade ; its chief inhabitants are Komatis, N&ttukkottai 
chettis and Muhammadans. A weekly market is held on Monday. 
The London Mission have a branch station here under a catechist. 


Dali or PM; population 2,085, of whom 1,972 are Hindus, 
111 Musalmans and 2 Christians; police station; post office ; dis- 
tance from Udamalpet 7 miles, south-west. It is close to Anal- 
malai and Trimurfcikovil, and was the former head-quarters of a 
poligar, hut the estate was resumed after the rising of the poligar 
in 1800. Two miles south of this village is a ruined temple of 
Subrahmanya, well sculptured. It is said to have been destroyed 
by Tippoo. 

* Bu^nattam: population 1,459, all of whom are Hindus; 
distance from Udamalpet 3 miles, south-west. Its lands are well 
irrigated by the Amar&vati, some of which produo© excellent sugar- 
cane. There are several Behea cane -crushing mills in use here. 
The village gives its name to a chain of tanks extending from 
Dali to Udamalpet. 
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Eaniytir : population 2,987, of whom 2,619 are Hindus, 
867 Musalmans and 1 Christian; post office ; distance from Uda- 
malpet 9 miles, east. It contains a small temple in ruins with 
several inscriptions. One of these mentions some repairs made 
to the building in S.S. 1265 (A.D. 1343). There is a small fort, 
in ruins, said to have belonged to a king called 4 Kumaran/ whose 
exploits are celebrated in country ballads. Four miles west of 
Kaniylir are the ruined remains of some Muhammadan buildings. 

Konaaralingam : population 4,320, of whom 3,878 are Hin- 
dus, 411 Musalmans and 31 Christians; post office; private chat- 
ram ; distance from ITdamalpet 10 miles, south-east. There is an 
ancient Siva temple here, said to have been built by a Chola king. 
The lands in this village are irrigated by the Amar&vati. 

Kozhlimam I population 840, of whom 809 are Hindus and 
31 Musalmans ; private chatram ; distance from. ITdamalpet 11 
miles, south-east. There is an old mud fort in a ruined state ; also 
an old Siva temple. 

Kadattur : population 2,661, of whom 2,383 are Hindus, 277 
Musalmans and 1 Christian; distance from ITdamalpet 11 miles, 
east. There is an old Siva temple here, said to have been built by 
one of the Chola kings. 

Periya Valavadi ; population 1,940; distance from ITdamal- 
pet 5 miles, south-west. Grood laced cloths are manufactured here. 

Gudimangalam : population 2,344, of whom 2,313 are 
Hindus and 31 Musalmans; police station ; distance from ITdamal- 
pet 8 miles, north-north-east. There is an old Siva temple here, 
partly ruined. It contains some inscriptions. One of them bears 
date S.S. 1450 (A.D. 1528). 

Kannadipputtur (Sirk&r Kann&dipputtfir) : population 
2,334, of whom 1,857 are Hindus, 235 Musalmans and 242 Chris- 
tians ; distance from ITdamalpet 8 miles, south-south-east. There 
is an old Siva temple, said to have been built by a Chola king. 

Fundi: 14 miles south-west of ITdamalpet. It is a village 
of the hill tribe called Malaiyarasar (Malasar) or * hill kings/ and 
is between 2,000 and 3,000 feet above the sea, on the slopes of the 
Anaimalai mountains. It is a dirty collection of huts in an ugly 
and feverish looking spot — a deep hollow, whence nothing can be 
seen, Med with scrub jungle. Four or five miles from this village 
are some interesting dolmens and built cairns. Speaking of them, 
Mr. Walhouse says : “the peculiarity of them isthat thekistvaensar© 
4< surrounded by a low wall of squared stones built together, not 
“ heaped like cairns. The nearest approach is the extraordinary 
« and characteristic tombs on the Nilgiris, consisting of. circular 
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“walls of rough stone, hut these are circular, and never enclose 
“ a dolmen or kistvaen ; moreover, the Pundi example, being built 
“ upon a surface of rock, must always have been free-standing, but 
“ kistvaen s on the plains were, originally at least, always subter- 
<e ranean. Their existence may seem strange in these difficult fever- 
“ haunted mountain tracts when their builders possessed the fertile 
“ plains beneath, which are so thickly sprinkled with their tombs, 
“ unless it be supposed they were the last raised after the primitive 
“ race had been driven to the hilly fastnesses by alien Invaders.” 9 

Trimurtikdvil or Kummalai ; 11 miles south-west of Uda- 
malpet and 2| miles east-south-east of Pundi. The village lies 
high up on the slopes of the Anaimalai hills, 2,000 or 3,000 feet 
above the sea. It is difficult of access, and is seldom or never 
visited by Europeans. The inhabitants are Malaiyarasars 
(Malasars). Mr. Walhouse describes a remarkable structure here. 
At the bottom of the valley is a sculpture, on an immense boulder 
about 40 feet high, and upon its side, at two-thirds of its height, 
“ there was indistinctly engraved the outline of a personage sitting 
“ with hands and feet folded in front and wearing a tall mitre ; 
u on each side of it was another figure, very Indistinct and smaller 
“ than the central ; but the whole group was not in a perpendi- 
“ cular hut a horizontal position, with heads to the east ; the 
u outlines were all much worn and seemed very old, and being 
“ so high up, could only with difficulty be discerned. Beneath, 
■“ at the bottom of the boulder, there was a step, and over it an 
“ emblem I could not make out, engraved on the rock, and 
<£ copiously smeared with oil. A canopy covered with flowers, gilt 
“ and filagree was raised over the step and emblem. None but a 
“ Brahman might approach it closely. A ceremony is held there 
“ every Sunday, and the rocky ground 10 in front is covered with the 
“ graven prints and outlines of feet.” There is a stone-built 
chatram close by, and near this eight stone images surrounding 
a stone pillar. The natives call this place the Trimurtikdvil, 
but Mr. Walhouse suspects the group to be Buddhist (possibly 
Jain ?). 

Somavarapatti : population 3,048, of whom 2,963 are 
Hindus and 84 Musalmans; distance from Udamalpet 6 miles, 
north-west. A car festival in honour of a goddess called Kaudi- 
amman takes place here in M&si (February -March) at which about 
a thousand Ohucklers and Kammav&rs attend. 

SozhamadeTi r population 1,454, of whom 726 are Musal- 
mans and 728 Christians ; distance from Udamalpet II miles, 


* The Indian Antiquary , vol. iii, p. 3 k 10 Ibid n p. 35. 
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north-north-east. There are three old temples dedicated to Siva, 
Vishnu and a village goddess. The first is in mins. 

S ankar ar am an allur or Sankramanallur : population 4,014, 
of whom 3,904 are Hindus and 110 Musalmans ; distance from 
Udamalpet 10 miles, east. There is an old Siva temple here with 
inscriptions. One of them is dated S.S. 1175 (A.D. 1253) and 
records a gift of lands to the temple by a Chela king. The other is 
undated, but records a gift of lands to the temple during the reign 
of Tirumala Ndyak of Madura. 

Jottampatti S this pdlaiyam is situated in the north-east of 
the taluk, 7 miles to the east of Udamalpet town and contains 
a single village with a population of 646. The land revenue is 
estimated at Es. 1,400, and the peshkash payable to Government 
amounts to Es. 143. The present poligar is Kambdla Jota N&yak- 
kar ; he is of the Tottiyan or Kambalattan caste. 

Maivadi : this p&laiyam is situated to the west of the Jot- 
tampatti p&iaiyam and is 5 miles east of Udamalpet. It con- 
tains a single village with a population of 1,670. The peshkash 
payable to Government is Es. 561, and the annual beriz of the 
pdlaiyam is approximately Es. 4,300. The present poligar is 
Eumdraswdmi Kdiingardya Kavundar ; he is of the Vell&la caste. 

V6dapatti: this pdlaivam is situated to the south of the 
Jottampatti pdlaiyam and to the east of the Maivddi p&laiyam. 
It is 8 miles east of Udamalpet and contains a single village, with 
440 persons. The estimated annual land revenue is about Es. 1 ,000, 
and the peshkash payable to Government amounts to Es. 147. 
The present poligar is Kumdra Vdldyuda Kummalaswdmi Ndyak- 
kar ; he belongs to the Tottiyan or Karobalattdn caste. 

Tungavi : this pdlaiyam, which consists of only one village, 
is bounded on the north Tby Metrdtti and on the south by Maivddi 
and Jottampatti, and is 6 miles east-north- east of Udamalpet. The 
annual land revenue is Es. 4,500 and the peshkash Es. 849. 
The present poligar is Sila Ndyakkar alias Masaydndi Sila Ndyak- 
kar. He belongs to the Tottiyan or Kambalatt&n caste. The 
proprietor is deeply involved, and the estate is now in the hands 
of the mortgagee, one Anantardma Sdstriydr. 

Metratti : this pdlaiyam is situated to the north of Tungdvi 
and contains a single village. The peshkash of the pdlaiyam is 
Es. 1,966, and the annual bdriz is estimated at Es. 7,400. The 
present poligar is Tirumalaiswdmi Nattama Ndyakkar; he is of 
the Tottiyan or Eambalaitan caste. 
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G. T. 
Stations. 


List of Grand Trigonometrical Stations . 


Taluk, 


G.T. station. 


Height 
above 
sea level. 


J 


Bhavani 

Coimbatore 

Dharapuram 

Erode 

Kardr ... 
Kolldgal 

Palladam 
Poll&chi ... 

Satyamangalam. 

Udamalpet 


Bodamalai, II. S. ... 
Palamalai, H.S. ... 
tJrao’chimalai, b.t. 

Attimalai, h.s. ... 
Coimbatore, s. 


Kanappalik&du, s. (or N. W. end, Cob 
Base) 

Kac’ehamadai (or S. E. end, Coimbatore Base). 
Pao’chap&laiyam observatory ... 

Tiruman-karadu, S. 

tJdiydrmalai, h.s. 

Yattamalai, t. 

Nadnkkani 

Sennimalai, H.S. ... 

Ezhumatfcdr, h.s 

Ettimalai, S. ... 

Rangamalai ... ... 

Bandahalli Drug, H.S 

Pdnao’chibettu, H.S 

Alagnmalai, H.S. 

Alagumalai, h.fc. ... 

Vediyapalaiyam, s. ... 

Kinattnkkadavn, s. 

Kambattarayan, h.m.s. ... 

Kdmalikkaradu, S. 

Tittamalai, H.S. ... ... 

Urugamalai, H.S. 

Kollupalaiyam, S. (hamlet of Gudimangalam) 


mbatore 


FT. 

4,034 

4,924 

1,437 

2, 5G2 
1,441 


1,017 

879 

971 

970 

1,275 

951 


1,749 

1,342 

618 

3,099 

4,276 

4,970 

1,353 

1,362 

1,467 

1,212 

5,571 

757 

1,218 

4,879 

1,208 


Note. — H.S. means hill station (principal), 
S. „ station (principal), 

h.s. „ hill station (secondary), 

s. ,, station (secondary), 

h.t. „ hill temple (secondary), 

h.m.s. „ hill mark signal. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASUBES. 


ordinary table of weights used in the district is as follows 

- CHAP. XX. 

1 ducldu or tola 


180 grains. 

Weights and 

8 duddus 


1 palam. 

Measures. 

3 palams 

= 

1 country seer. 

"Weights. 

5 seers 

= 

1 viss. 


8 viss 


1 maund (25 lb.). 


10 maunds 


1 podi or bullock load. 


2 podis 


1 candy or baram. 


50 palams 

= 

1 tukku. 


2 tukkus or 100 palams 

r= 

1 tulam. 



According to the above table the maund weight is equal to 
980 tolas. In Coimbatore, Palladam and Poll&chi the maund is 
1,000 tolas, so that the pound is exactly 40 tolas. In Satya- 
mangalam two different maund weights are used ; these are 
known as the 1 big 5 and the * small * maund and are respectively 
960 tolas and 1,000 tolas. In that taluk and in Palladam a weight 
of 10,000 tolas, or 10 big maunds, called a 4 sattai,’ is used in 
weighing cotton seed. The ‘sattai’ weight used in Bhavdni, 
Erode and TJdamalpet is only 9,600 tolas. In some places a weight 
of 10 tuldms, called a 4 kandagam,’ is in use ; it is 8,000 tolas or 
206 lb. The rdttal of 40 tolas is also in use in certain localities, 
and is considered equivalent to 1 pound avoirdupois, though the 
pound is really 38*9 tolas. For weighing medicine a palam of 
3 rupees’ weight is used, while cotton wool is sold by the tukku 
of 50 palams. 

For weighing gold and precious stones, separate weights are 
used by goldsmiths and jewellers. The old table was — 

9 vlraraya fanams (of 5-86 grains 

each) = 1 bahaduri pagoda 

(52*7 grains). 

30 viraraya fanams = 1 Arcot rupee (175*8 

grains). 

But at present the rupee of 180 grains is sub-divided into 3QJ 
fanams’ weight : — 

4 beads or red seeds (kundumani) = 1 fanam or panavidai. 

9 fanams or panavidais = 1 pagoda or varahanidai. 

30J fanams or panavidais = 1 tola or rupee. 

In the Karur taluk the pagoda weight is reckoned at 32 
beads, and 3-*% var&hanidais or pagodas make a tola. In Dh&rd- 
puram the pagoda weight is reckoned at 9| fanams. 
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Weights and 
Measures. 

Grain 

measures. 


Liquid 

measures. 


Silver is generally weighed by rupees, though in some places 
the palam and the visa are used. 

The grain measure used as a standard by the Government 
stamping establishment is the pakka padi containing 144 tolas’ 
weight of rice when moderately heaped. This is in use in all the 
taluks except Dh&r&pura-m, Udamalpet and Kol legal. In the 
first two taluks, the pakka padi contains 160 tolas of rice fully 
heaped and in the third 130 tolas. 

The ordinary table of higher measures is as follows — 

2 small padis or country padis 
(nattu padis) 

2 pakka padis 
4 vail am s 
4 marak kals 
40 valla ms 

2 mod as 

3 salagais 


1 pakka padi. 

1 vallam or India. 
1 marakkal. 

1 moda. 


1 kandagam. 


8 podis 


1 salagai. 

1 podi or 
load. 

1 candy. 


bullock 


The marakk&l used in Karur taluk contains 3 pakka padis, and 
12 of these marakk&ls make a kalam. The salagai of Coimbatore 
is of two different quantities, 60 and 72 pakka padis respectively, 
the latter being mostly confined to the measurement of paddy, 
whilst that of Palladam and Dharapuram is 80. In Satyamanga- 
lam and Bhavani it is 64. In Kolleg&l the toom or kolugam 
(= 3| pakka padis of ISO tolas each) is in use. The aliquot parts 
of small padis are also in use throughout the district. For conve- 
nience of reference a statement showing the different weights and 
measures in use in each taluk is appended to this chapter. 

The ordinary grain measures with their sub-multiples are used 
for measuring milk, oil, curds and ghee. In Dharapuram an 
ordinary earthenware pot equivalent to 16 pakka measures is used 
for oil and is known as a ‘kudam.’ A still larger measure, 
called ‘ podi/ is used in large transactions ; it contains 8 kudaras. 
In Satyamangalam the kudam, £ kudam and | kudam arc used, 
•which bear on them a stamp of 1,000 1 tolas, 250 tolas and 125 tolas 
respectively. The kudam used in Coimbatore contains about 
1,000 tolas. There are also fractions of the kudam up to one- 
sixteenth. In Bhav&ni, on the other hand, the kudam contains 
8 measures of 144 tolas each ; and in this taluk the vallam contain- 
ing two such measures is also in use. Neither of these measures, 
however, has been verified or stamped. 


1 The Tcudam is apparently intended to contain 1.000 totes or a local maund 
of ghee or oil (G.O.. dated 4th March .1890, No. 2 10, Revenue). 
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Until very recently unirrigated land was measured with a CHAP, XX. 


rope of 16 b&ms or fathoms, the him being 6 feet 4 A inches. 


1 rope 

4 ropes or 408 feet 
1 chain square or ) 
1 66, 464 square feet ) 

1 rope square 
1 6 ropes square 


34 English yards— 102 feet. 
1 sangili or chain. 

1 balla or 3*82 acres. 


Weights and 
Measures, 

Land 

measures. 


or 


10,404 square feet. 

1 chain square or 1 balla 
= 3*82 acres. 


Irrigated land used to be measured in k&nis, a rod of 24 feet 
being used for the purpose. 

1 rod square or 576 = 1 guli (kuzhi) or gunta. 

square feet 

100 gulis = 1 kani or 1*322314 acres. 

The local term 6 mi 9 denotes an extent of 240 gulis or 2*4 
k&nis (3*1728 acres). The term * sei 9 or chei is also used, though 
rarely; it is said to be 120 gulis or 1*2 k&nis (1*5864 acres). 

The f vallain ’ of 3 | acres is mentioned in some old accounts. 

These measures are now replaced by the new surrey unit, viz., 
the acre, divided into 100 cents, for purposes of account. 

The English inch, foot and yard are now generally used, but Linear 
the old native terms are still met with. 


measures. 


These are — 

8 inches (angulam) 
12 inches 
18 inches 'ycc---: 

3 feet 

6 feet 4 £ inches 
16 fathoms 


1 span (jan). 

1 foot (adi). 

1 cubit (muzham). 
1 yard (gajam). 

1 fathom (mar). 

1 rope (102 feet). 


The term 4 angulam ’ in Tamil signifies the thumb ; and in the 
above measure, it is the distance from, the thumb joint to the tip 
of the nail. 

The muzham is the length from the elbow joint to the tip of 
the finger of some tall man chosen as a standard ; the adi, the 
length of the foot of some tall man ; and the m&r, the length from 
tip to tip of the fingers of the extended arms of a tall individual. 

For distances of greater length there is no defined measure* 
The term 4 n&zhigai vazhi 9 is ordinarily used by the people to 
denote the distance walked in a n&zhigai or 24 English minutes, 
which is approximately 1£ miles. Seven and a half n&zhigai 
vazhis make a kadam of about 10 miles. 

3 x 


ii* 
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Time. 


Other popular expressions are anaippu = about 100 yards, the 
favourite distance of a witness who does not care to particularise 
in his evidence ; a k&du or field, of which about 5 or 6 go to the 
mile, &e. 

Time is now being reckoned by the people on the English 
system ; but the native mode is still very common, especially in 
the rural tracts. The old table was — 


60 vinadis = 1 nazhigai or 24 English 

minutes. 

3J nazhigais = I muhurfcam. 

2 muhuriams or 

7j- nazhigais = 1 jamam (watch). 

8 jamams or 60 

nazhigais = 1 day (24 honrs). 

The following colloquial expressions are used in the district : — 

Cock-crow = 4 a.m. 

Conjee time = 7 a.m. 

Return of the cattle = 4-5 p.m. 

Lamp-lighting time = 6-7 p.m. 

Supper = 7-8 p.m. 

There are twelve months in each year, varying in length up to 
as many as 32 days. The year begins on the first day of the 
month Ohittirai and ends on the last day of Panguni, or in other 
words, it runs from the 12th or 13th of April to the 11th or 12th 
of April following. The names of the twelve months, with their 
corresponding English months, will be found in Chapter V of the 
first volume of this manual. The names of the sixty years of the 
Hindu cycle are not generally known to English readers, and the 
following table is, therefore, given for the current cycle 


Name of Tamil year. 


Corresponding* year of 
the Christian era. 


Prahhava 
Yibhava 
Sukla 
Pramfidnta 
5 Prajdtpatti 
Angfrasa 
Sriinukha 
Bhava 
Yuva 
10 Dhatu 
Isvara 
Bahudhanya 
Pramadi 
Yikrama 
15 Yishu 


1807- 

08 

1808- 

69 

1869- 

70 

1870- 

71 

1871- 

72 

1872- 

73 

1873- 

74 

1874- 

75 

1875- 

76 

1876- 

77 

1877- 

78 

1878- 

79 

1879- 

80 

1880- 

81 

1881- 

82 


• « 
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Name of Tamil year. 

CMtrablianu 

$ s 


Corresponding year 
tlie Christian era 
a. 1882— 83 

Svabliairu 



.. 1883- 

84 

Parana 



.. 1884- 

85 

Parthiva 

® a 


.. 1885— 

86 

20 Yyaya 

• * 

, , 

a » 1886- 

87 

Barvajit 

• 9 

, , 

a . 1887- 

88 

Sarvadhari 


* • 

.. 1888- 

89 

Yirodhi 


• 

• . 1889- 

90 

Yikriti 



.. 1890- 

91 

25 Kliara 



.. 1891- 

92 

Nandana 



.. 1892- 

93 

Vijaya 



.. 1893- 

94 . 

Jaya . . 



.. 1894- 

95 

Manmatha 



a. 1895- 

96 

SO Durmuklii 


® © 

. . 1896- 

97 

Hevilambi , . 


a a 

.. 1897- 

98 

Yilambi 


« « 

. . 1898- 

99 

Yikari 


® 9 

.. 1899-1900 

Sarvari 


4 • 

a . 1900- 

1 

So Plava 

6 « 

* 1 

• a 1901- 

2 

Subhakrit 


* * 

.. 1902- 

3 

Sobhakrit 



. . 1903- 

4 

Krodhi 

• « 

; * * 

a. 1904- 

5 

Yisvavasu * , 

• V*. 

• 4 

.. 1905- 

6 

40 Parabhava 



.. 1906- 

7 

Plavanga 

« ft 

■ * #■ 

a a 1907- 

8 

Kflaka 

• # 


1908- 

9 

Saumya 

* 1 


. . 1909- 

10 

Sadbarana 

6 4 


9 a 1910- 

11 

45 Yirodhikrit . . 

• • 

« • 

1911- 

12 

Paridhavi 

• • 


1912- 

13 

Pramadfclia . . 

« » 


.. 1913- 

14 

Ananda 

• 9 


1914- 

15 

Bakskasa 

. # 4 : 


.. 1915- 

16 

50 Nala 

* #. . 


. . 1916- 

17 

Pingala 

$ 9 

• • 

. . 1917- 

18 

Kalayukti , . 

@ 9 

# 4 

1918- 

19 

Siddliarthi . . 

» a 

\ * 

a a 1919- 

20 

Eaudri 

« 4 

4 * 

a. 1920- 

21 

55 Durmati 


. .. 

.. 1921- 

22 

I) undub hi . , 


4 * 

.. 1922- 

23 

Budhirodgari 

9 9 

4 * .. 

.. 1923- 

24 

Baktakshi 

* * 


.V 1924- 

25 

Krodhana 



.. 1925- 

26 

60 Akshaya 

* .# 

* « 

a. 1926- 

27 
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CHAPTER XXL 

LIST OF COLLECTOES AND JUDGES. * 


Upon the assumption of Coimbatore by the East India Company 
in 1799, the tracts north of the Nayil, comprising the present 
taluks of Bhav&ni, Coimbatore, Erode, Kolleg&l and Satyaman- 
galam and part of Palladam, were placed under Captain (after- 
wards Major) MacLeod, Collector of Salem, while the rest of Palla- 
dam, DMr&puram, Karur, Poll&chi and Udamalpet were placed 
under Mr. Ilurdis, the Collector of Dindigul. In 1801 Salem was 
separated from Coimbatore, and the Collector of the northern 
division was thus left in sole charge of the northern taluks. In 
November 1804 the two divisions were united and placed under 
Mr. Harrow. 

The annexed list gives the names of the various Collectors who 
have been in charge of the district from the time it came into the 
possession of the British. A list of J udges in the district is also 
appended, but it is not complete, as no information is available 
prior to the year 1843 : — 


List of Collectors . 


Names of Collectors. 

Permanent, 

Length of tenure of Office. 

Acting, or in 
Charge. 

From 

To 

0 apt a in W. MacLeod* ... 

Permanent ... 

6t.hJulv 1799 

2nd May 1803 

Mr. D. Coekburn 

In charge ... 

4th Mar. 1801 

7th May 1801 

Mr. J. Hepburn 

Mr. T. B. Hurdis + ... 

Mr. H. S. G-rmme 

Do. 

Permanent ... 
Do. 

2nd Oct. 1801 
6th July 1799 

19th Oct. ' 1801 

24th Nov. 1804 

Mr. W. Harrow X 

In charge 

16th July 1802 

2nd May 1803 

Do. 

Permanent ... 

2nd May 1803 

24th Nov. 1804 

Do. § 

Do. 

24th Nov. 1804 

20th Jan. 1815 

Mr. J. Riddel 

In charge 

10th May 1809 

16th Aug. 1809 

Do. 

: v Bo 

nth Jan. 1811 

25th Apl. 1811 

Mr. J. C. Whish 

Do. 

1st June 1814 

27th June 1.814 

Do. 

Do. 

21st Jan. 1815 

| 7th Mar. 1815 

Mr. W. Bell 

Do. 

8th Mar. 1315 

1st Apl. 1815 

Do. 

Acting ... 

2nd A pi. 1815 1 

12th Sept. 1815 

Mr. J. Sullivan 

Permanent ... 

12th Sept. 1815 

25th Jan. 1830 

Mr. J. C. Whish 

In charge ... 

15th Mar. 1817 

26th May 1817 

Mr. W. Thackeray 

Acting ;■ ... 

26th May 1817 

24th June 1818 

Mr. J. C. Whish 

In charge , ■■■„.- 

5th Oct. 1818 

20fch Nov. 1818 

Do 

Do. 

2nd July 1819 

4th Jan. 1820 


* Collector of the Northern Division, 


f Collector of the Southern Division. 

% In charge of North Coimbatore. 

§ Appointed Collector of the •whole district 


CHAP. XXL 
Collectors. 
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List of Collectors — eont. 


Names of Collectors. 

Permanent, 
Acting, or in 
Charge. 

Length of tenure of Office. ■ 

■L L From 

To 

Mr. J. C. Whish 

Acting 

5th dan. 1820. 

16th Feb. 1821. 

Mr. J. Thomas 

Permanent ... 

25th Jan. 1830. 

9th Nov. 1832. 

Mr. J. F. Thomas 

Acting 

31st July 1832 

9th Nov. 1832. 

Mr. G. D. Drury 

Permanent ... 

10th Nov. 1832 

1st Mar. 1841. 

Mr. H. Frere 

In charge 

25th June 1838’ 

9th Aug, 1838. 

Mr. W. Babington 

Acting 

10th Aug. 1838’ 

28th Apl. 1840, 

Mr. W. C. Ogilvie 

Do. 

28th Apl. 184*0' 

26 t:!i Aug. 1840...:" 

Mr. G. D. Drury 

Do. 

2nd Mar. 1 SI t 

20th Mar. 1841. 

Mr. J. Bird 

In charge 

21st Mar. 1841* 

5th Apl. 1841. 

Mr. J. C. Wrougbton ... 

Permanent ... 

2nd Mar. 184L 

14tli Mar. 1853. 

Mr. J. Bird 

In charge 

28th Apl. 1841. 

5th May 1841. 

Do. 

Do. 

6th Feb. 1843. 

30th Mar. 1843. 

Do. 

Do. 

9th Jan. 1849. 

30th Mar. 1849, 

Mr. E. B. Thomas 

Acting 

31st Mar. 1849. 

34th Mar. 1851. 

Do 

Permanent 

14th Mar. 1851. 

4th May 1862. 

Mr. W. E. Underwood ... 

Acting 

10th Oct. 1851. 

1st Apl. 1852. 

Mr. W. M. Molle 

In charge 

30th Nov. 1853. 

20th Jan, 1854. 

Mr. M. J. Walhouse 

Do. 

19th Oct. 1854. 

18th Nov. 1854. 

Mr. G. S. Morris 

Do. 

14th Jan. 1856. 

14th Feb. 1.856. 

Mr. M. J. Walhouse ... 

Do. 

15th Jan. 1857. 

14th Feb. 3857. 

Mr. J. W. Cherry 

Acting 

26th Mar. 1858. 

11th Mar. 1859. 

Mr. M. J. Walhouse ... 

In charge 

12th Mar. 1859. 

9th Apl. 1859. 

Mr. F. C. Carr 

Do. 

1st May 1862. 

4th May 1862. 

Mr. P. Grant ... 

Permanent ... 

5th May 1862 

12th Mar. 1868. 

Mr. A. MacGregor 

Acting 

25th Sept. 1866. 

10th Jan. 1867. 

Mr. W. MacQuhce 

In charge 

1st Feb. 1868. 

14th Feb. 3868. 

Mr. A. Wedderbum 

Acting ... 

15th Feb. 1868. 

12th Mar. 1868. 

Do. 

Permanent ... 

13th Mar. 1868. 

16th Mar. 1878. 

Mr. A. McC. Webster ... 

Acting 

1st Mar. 1869. 

31sfc Mar. 1869. 

Mr. J. W. Best ... 

In charge 

26th Aug. 1869. 

27th Sept. i860. 

Mr. H. E. Sullivan ... 

Acting ... 

27th Sept. 1869. 

9th Ma v 1870. 

Mr. J. W. Best ... 

In charge 

10th May 1870. 

9th JidV 1870. 

Mr. H. E. Sullivan 

Acting 

24th Aug. 1870. 

25th Feb. 1871. 

Mr. J. W. Best ... ... 

In charge 

25th Feb, 1871. 

28th Feb. 1871. 

Mr. A. McC. Webster ... 

Permanent ... 

16th Mar. 1878. 

j 22nd Sept, 1879. 

Mr. G. Mac Watters 

Acting ... 

11th Mar. 1879. 

: 6th June 1879. 

Mr. A. T. Arundel 

In charge ... 

23rd Sept. 1879, 

14th Oct. 187th 

Mr. W. Wilson ... 

Permanent ... 

15th Oct. 1879. 

14th July 1882, 

Mr. F. A. Nicholson 

Acting 

8th April 1880. 

11 th Aug. I ksO. 

Do. 

In charge 

15th Aug. 1881 . 

6th Oct. 3 SSL 

Mr. G. D. Leman ... 

Acting 

‘ 7th Oct. 1881. 

8th Dec, 1881. 

Mr. A. J. Stuart 

Do. 

9th Dec. 1881. 

17th Mar, 3882. 

Mr. G. D. Leman 

Do. 

18th Mar. 1882. 

14th J u f v 3882. 

Do. 

Permanent ... 

15th July 1882, 

29th Mar. fss3. 

Mr. F. A. Nicholson ... 

Acting 

30th Mar. 1883. 

5th June 1883. j 

Mr. G. D. Leman 

Permanent ... 

. 6th June 1883. 1 

5th May I SSL 

Mr. H. J. Stokes 

Acting ... 

:6th May . 1884. j 

3*.Ith Nov. 1 88 b : 

Mr. G. D. Leman 

Permanent ... 

15th Now 3884. ! 

Ik! Mar, 1887. j 

Mr. W. A. Willoek 

Acting 

2nd Man 1887. ! 

12th April 1887. 

Mr. J. Grose 

Permanent ... 

33th April 1887. 

29r h June 1 887. 

Mr. J. Sturrock ... 

Acting ... 

30th June 1887. j 

23rd Fob, IS 88, 

Mr. -T. H. A. Tremenheere. 

Do. 

24tli Feb. 1888. 

3rd Oct, 188,8, 

Mr. K. C. M& n a vedanra j a . 

In charge 

4th Oct. lshs. ; 

16th Oct. 1 888. 

: Mr. 'J . ■; S turrock . . . 

Acting 

i 7th Oct. 3:888, | 

16th Jun. i880, 

Mr. J. N. Atkinson ■ ... 

Acting 

17th Jam is, SO. 

3rd Fob, iNSO, 1 

Mr. J. 'H. A .Tremenheere.' 

Do. 

4th Feb, 1SS0, ! 

1 1 th, June 1KS9, 

■"Mr.' K. C. M4nav4danraja. 

In charge 

12th June 188*0. } 

i 

22nd July 1889, J 

i 
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List of Judges „ Judges. 


Names of Judges. 

Length of tenure of Office. 

From 

To 

Mr. H. Frere 

Jan. 1843 ... 

Oct. 1843. 

Mr. Or. Bird 

Oct. 1843 ... 

Jan. 1847. 

Mr. G. J. Waters ... 

Jan. 1847 ... 

Nov. 1847. 

Mr. W. Harington 

Dec. 1847 ... 

July 

Mr. G. Bird 

July 1849 ... 

Fee. 1850. 

Mr. T. B. Roupell 

Feb. 1850 ... 

Feb. 1857. 

Mr. S. N. Ward 

Feb. 1857 ... 

Mar. 1864. 

Mr. G. A. Harris ... 

April 1864 ... 

June 1866. 

Mr. H. D. Cook 

July 1866 ... 

1868. 

Mr. E. F. Webster 

1868 ... 

Jnly 1869. 

Mr. F. M. Kindersley 

July 1869 ... 

Feb. 1871. 

Mr. G. H. Ellis 

Mar. 1871 ... 

April 1873. 

Mr. J. lit. Daniel 

April 1873 ... 

May 1873. 

Mr. G. H. Ellis 

May 1873 ... 

May 1874. 

Mr. F. M. Kindersley 

July 1874 ... 

Feb. 1876. 

Mr. J. G. Horsfall 

Mar. 1876 ... 

Aug. 1876. 

Mr. F. M. Kindersley 

Sept. 1876 ... 

AprilJ 878.' 

Mr. A. J. Stuart ' 

April 1878 ... 

April 1879. 

Mr. F. M. Kindersley ... ... ... ... 

May 1879 ... 

i Nov. 1880. 

Mr. F. C. Carr-Gomm ... ... ... ... 

Dec. 1880 ... 

June 1882. 

Mr. H. Wigram ... ... 

July 1882 ... 

1 Sept. 1882. 

Mr. E. N. Over bury 

Oct. 1882 ... 

Dec. 1882. 

Mr. H. Wigram 

Dec. 1882 ... 

June 1883. 

Mr. T. Weir 

Jnly 1883 ... 

| Sept. 1883. 

Mr. H. Wigram 

Oct. 1883 ... 

Jan. 1884. 

Mr. G. A. Parker ... : v ... ... 

Feb. 1884 ... 

j July 1884. 

Air, H. Wigram ... ' ... ... 

July 1884 ... 

Oct. 1884. 

Mr. J. W. Reid ... 

Oct. 1884 ... 

July 1886. 

Mr. H. J. Stokes ... 

Aug. 1886 ... 

Dec. 1886. 

Mr. W. F. Graham© ... 

Dec. 1886 ... 

Mar. 1887. 

Mr. H. J. Stokes ... 

April 1887 ... 

Sept. 1887. 

Mr. G. D. Irvine 

Oct. 1887 ... 

Feb. 1889. 

Mr. L. A. Campbell ... .... ... 

Mar. 1889 ... 

Feb. 1890. 

Mr. G. D. Irvine * . : 

Mar. 1890 ... 

May 1891. 

""Mr. L. A. "Campbell ' ' ’ ... ‘ v ... ■ . " ... 

June 1891 ... 

Jan. 1893. 

Mr. T. M. Horsfall ' ... . 

Feb. 1893 ... 

Mar. 1893. 

j Mr. R. D, Broad foot . 

May 1893 ... 

Jan. 1894. 


List of Collectors — eont. 


Names of Collectors. 

Permanent, 
Acting, or in 
Charge. 

Length of tenure of Office. 

From 

To 

Mr. J. Thomson .... . 

Mr.. J. S tarrock" .... . ... 
Mr. K. C. Manav6danr&ja. 

Mr. W. J. Tate 

Mr. J Sturroek 

Mr. G. W. Dance 

Mr. J. Sturroek A, ■ 

Acting ... 

Permanent 
Acting 
! Do. 

Permanent 
Acting .... 

Permanent ... 

23rd July 1889. 
11th April 1890. 
24th May 1891. 
5th June 1891. 

! 2nd Sept. 1891. 

6th May 1893. 
28th Oct. 1893. 

10th April 1890. 
23rd May 1891. 
4tfc June 1891. 
1st Sept. 1891. 
5th May 1893. 
27th Oct. 1893. 
7th Jan. 1894. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

TOMBS AND MONUMENTS. 


There are very few European tombs in the district. The earliest 
of the tombs that bear any legible inscriptions is the one in a field 
at Malappatti, hamlet of lYnidoni village, in Karur taluk. It is 
an isolated tomb and is the only one of any historical interest. 
It contains the following inscription : — 

1783, 2 nd April . — Lieutenant Stanley, 102nd Regiment, killed ; 
19 Europeans and 30 sepoys killed and wounded in the siege of 
the fort of Karur. 

A list of tombs has been compiled, and copies of this list can be 
had at the District Press. 

The practice of erecting monuments with inscriptions over the 
remains of the dead is rarely met with among the natives of 
Southern India, and this is why very few tombs of distinguished 
natives can be identified. There is a fine tomb at .Nerur, a village 
in Karur taluk, erected to the memory of the great sage Saddsiva 
Brahmam. An annual festival is held at this spot in the Tamil 
month Aippasi (October- X o vember) in commemoration of his 
death, when large numbers of people repair to the spot to pay 
their reverence to the departed sage. 
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A 

Abkari revenue, history of, 219 ; systems 
of, 220-223 ; incidence of, 224; statis- 
tics, 225. 

Acting*, , 166 . 

Administration, persons engaged in, 
160. 

Administrative divisions, 2. 

Advances, under the Land Improvement 
Loans Act, 81. 

Agamudaiyans, number of, 18. 

Agasas, number of, 22. 

Age, proportion of population at each, 
28 ; proportion of sexes at each, 29 ; 
useful and dependent, ib . ; statistics of, 
34-36. 

Agricultural arts, development of, 313-4. 

Agricultural implements, manufacture 
and repair of , 159. 

Agricultural produce, value of, 320. 

Agricultural societies, absence of, 297. 

Agricultural stock, statistics of, 181-182. 
See also notices of each taluk in 
chap. xix. 

Agriculture, 151-153. 

Air, pressure of the, 62 ; humidity of the, 
63. 

Alagiunalai, 408. 

Alamb&di, 395. 

Amaravati river, 213 ; irrigation from the, 
189, 196. 

Amhalakkarans, number of, 18. 

Ambattaus, number of, 22. 

Ammunition, licenses for the manufacture 
and possession of, 259 ; shops, ib. 

Anaimalai forests, conservation of the, 
214. 

Anaimalai hills, description of the, 212 ; 
growth of teak on the, 213. 

Anaimalai tramway, 216-218. 

Anaimalai village, 416. 

Anaippu, 442. 

Andippatti palaiyam, 390. 

Andis, number of, 24. 

Andiydr, 341. 

Angalakkurio’chi, 417* 

Ang&lipalaiyam, 410. 

Anm&r, 353. 

Anuppans, number of, 18. 

A rm pparp&laiy am , 408. - 

Appakkudal, 342 ; series of tanks, 190. 

Appeals, civil, 243 ; criminal, 245. 

Aqua- marina, 363. 

Arae’chaldr, 376. 

Arayakkuric’chi, 387. 

ii. 


Archaeological interest, places of : — Alam- 
b&di, 395 ; Anndr, 353; Anaimalai, 416 ; 
Aravakkuric ? chi r 387; Afctitturai, 426 ; 
Avanasi, 405; Bandahalli, 399; Bastf- 
puram, 400 ; Bhavani, 340 ; Boluvam- 
patti, 355 ; Danayakkankdttai, 425 ; 
Lharapuram, 361; Erode, 374; Gam, 
dankdttai, 417; Irugur, 408 ; Kanaka- 
puram, 376; Kangayam, 362; Kaniydr, 
435 ; Kannivadi, 364 ; Karamadai, 
352 ; Kardr, 385 ; Kavdripuram, 340 ; 
Kolldgal, 395 ; Kongampalaiyam, 377 ; 
Kozhumam, 435; Kuttdlattdr, 426; 
Mahgalam, 407; Mdrchinayakkanpaiai- 
yam, 417 ; Muttur, 363 ; Nallampatti, 
376 ; Nattukkalpalaiyam, 417 ; Palla- 
dam, 405; Perur, 350 ; Pollachi, 416 ; 
Pdndi, 437; Pundurai, 377 ; Sampalli, 
342 ; Sattdgdlam, 400 ; Satyamangalam, 
424 ; Savadipalaiyam, 407 ; SinganalKuv 
399 ; Sinna Dh&rdpuram, 387 ; Sivan- 
malai, 363 ; Sivasamudram, 396-399 ; 
Talaimalai, 426; Tingaldr, 377; Tri- 
murtikdvil, 436 ; Unjaldr, 377 ; fTtt.uk- 
kuli, 418; Yellaldr, 353 ; Vellodu, 377 ; 
Yi j ay am anga lain , 377. 

Area, of district, 1 ; of taluks, ib. 

Arecanut sellers, 154. 

Arms, licenses for the manufacture and 
possession of, 259; Act, working of the, ib. 

Arrack, the farming and renting system, 
220 ; the improved excise system, zh. ; 
private distillery sujxply system, 222; 
number of shops, 223; consumption 
of, 224; revenue from, ib. ; incidence 
of revenue, ib. 

Artisans, see * blacksmiths/ 4 goldsmiths * 

&o. 

Artisans, village, former modes of remu- 
neration of, 305 ; their position during 
the famine of 1877, 308. 

Assessment, on land, average rates of, 
179 ; not the same as economic rent of 
land, 289 ; lightness of the, in Coimbat- 
ore, 289-290 ; its proportion to the gross 
produce, 321 ; abolition of garden rates 
of, 324. 

Astrology, lo0. 

Attappadi valley, the, 212; 

Attitturai, 426. 

Ayalappam patti p&laiyam, 418. 

Avanasi, 405. 

A vandsipalaiy am , 408. 

Avenues, condition of, 132 ; Mr; Wilson ? a 
proposal for the improvement of, ib.; 
statistics of, 279 ; income from, t£. 

3.1 


S ■ 

Bailor, 400. 

Bali j as, number of, 21, 

Baling from channels, 204 ; its encourage- 
ment recommended, ib. 

Bamboo mats, manufacture of, 105, I 

Bamboo splitters, 105. 

Bamboos, exported from Pulmj&r forests 
to My st re, 200*. 

Banajigas, number of, 21. 

Baridahalli, 399. 

Bankers, 100. 

Banks, native, their usefulness in encourag- 
ing thrift;, 296 • serve as loan societies, ib. 
Banks, agricultural, in Germany, 297 ; 
germs of the institution found in 
Coimbatore, ib. 

Barachuki falls, 398. 

Barbers, 100. 

Bargur hills, 210, 342 j village, 342. 
Basket-weaving, 165. 

Bastipuram, 400. 

Bell-metal workers, 158. 

Bench magistrates, 244. 

Beryl, 363. 

Betel-leaf sellers, 154, 

Bhavani, river, 211 ; irrigation from, the 
189,196, 197 ; reservoir project, 195, 197 y 
taluk, notice of, 335-342 ; town, 340. 
Biligirirangam hills, 209. 

Birth-place, statistics of, 9. 

Birth-rate, 89, 90, 

Births, registration of, 89. 

Blacksmiths, 158-159. 

Blind, number of, 110 ; proportion of, ib. 
Blindness, an after-effect of small-pox, 106, 
114 ; decrease of, 107, 110. 

Bdlampatti forests, denudation of, 190, 
212 . 

B61nvampatti,355. 

Bone-crushing factories, 154. 

Bones, utilisation of, 154. 

Br&hmans, number of, 20. 

Brass vessels, manufacture of, 158. 

Bricks, manufacture of, 157* 

Bddinattam, 434. 

Bullock-coaches, making of, 158. 
Bungalows, travellers’, 134-143. 

Burmese language, 27. 

Butchers, 154. 

Buttermilk sellers, 155. 

Butter sellers, 155. 

€ 

Canals, area irrigated from, 185. 

: Canarese, see. * Kanarese.’^/;;^^'-'-!'-;..'.: 
Carpenters, 157 ; dady wages of, 305. 
Carpets, cotton, 161. 

■ .Carriage makers, 157. 

Carts, making of, 157 ; owners and drivers 
of, 166; increase in the number of, 325- 
326. 

Castes, classification of, 17 ; list of, ib . ; 
proportion of infirm persons in each, 


! Cattle, breeders, 151 ; Breeding centres :■ — 
Ahimbcidi, 395; Bargftr, 342 ; Kangavam, 
362 ; Kowdalli, 399 ; Pazh&y&kottai, 364 5 

■ diseases and . mortality of, 182-184; 
during, famine 1891-92 ? 82; fair® 

at, Avan&si, :■ 407V;.-.- : Chinchelli y ,/4(>l..;.v 
Gettisamuclram, 341; Guliyam, 401 ; 
K&ramadai, 352 : Karavaldr, 406 ; Ma* 
deswaramaiai, 210, 399 ; San taka n a, 
40' t j Sa tfedg&lam, .400 5 S inganallur, 399 ' ; . 
Tiruppdr, 406 ; ploughing, area per pair 
of, 182 j price of, 182 ; theft of, 249, 
250, 

Can very river, 210 ; irrigation from the, 
196, 210 ; falls, 396, 

Cess, on land, 180. 

Chairs, manufacture of, 158. 

Ohakkiliyans, number of, 23. 

■Channels, management of, 1 88 ; improve- 
ments necessary for the efficient 
working of, 190. 

Ohatrams, 135 ; list of, 144-150; govern- 
ment grants for the support of, 233 $ 
origin and history of grants to, 233-234 ; 
changes in the management of, 234. 

Chettis, number of, 21. 

Cheydr, 407. 

Chillara shops, 154. 

Chmchelli, 401. 

Chintzes, manufacture of, 160. 

Cholera, mortality from, 91, 106. 

Cholum, extent under, 179. 

Christians, number of, 12 ; proportion in 
each taluk, ib. ; sects of, 14 ; native, ib. ; 
race of, 15 ; foreign, ib . ; Eurasian, ib. ; 
proportion in towns, 17. 

Civil appeals, 243 j courts of, ib . ; number 
of, ib. ; duration of, ib. 

Civil courts, ■ receipts' - and ■ ■ charges ■ ■ . of, 
243. 

Civil suits, number of,; 240 ; value of, 241- 
242 ; nature of, 243 ; amount of litiga- 
tion in, ib. 

Clerks, 166. 

Cloths, gold -laced, 394. See * weaving/ 

Cocoons, price of, 162. 

Coercieve processes, increase in the number 
explained, 321-322 /a.; recent statistic® 
of, 32 2 pi. 

Coffee, curing of, 156 ; cultivation of, 
179. 

Coimbatore taluk, notice . of, 843-855 ; 
town, 349. 

Coins of Banian Emperors discovered at,; 
Ksrdr, 385; Pollachi, 415; Sivadi- 
palaiyam, -107 ; Telloldr, 858* 

Coir manufacturers, 165. 

Collectors, Hat of, 445. 

. Colleges, ■ history of, '■ 125-126 ■ j the Coi mbft * 
tore College, 125 ; the St. 31ioluuiPs 
College, 126. 

Commerce, persons engaged in, 131. 

Communications, 181 ; result of improve- 
ment in, 825. 

Condiment dealers, 154. 

| Consumption of, arrack, 224 ; opium, 
i toddy, ib . ; intoxicating drug®, ib. 
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Convicts, employment of, in jail, 252 % cur- 
tailment of period of imprisonment of, 
253 ; encouragement of good conduct 
in, ib. ; diet of, ib. ; health of, ib , ; 
average annual cost of, 254. 

Cooks. 166. 

Co-operation of ryots in village works, 
297 j still found in cultivation of lands, 
ib. 

Corundum found at, Ganapatipalaiyam, 
364; Kanjikkdvil, 377; Padiydr, 363; 
Salangaippalaiyam, 342 ; Sivanmalai, 
342. , ' 

Cots, manufacture of, 158. 

Cotton, extent under, 179 ; fabrics, 160 ; 
factories, 160-161 ; spinning and weav- 
ing mill, 162 ; weaving, 160 ; wages for 
picking, 305. 

Country spirits, excise duty on, 222 ; 
-license 'f dr distilleries, for the manufac- 
ture of, i 6. ; sale of shops for the vend 
of, ib. 

Courts, civil, history of, 238 ; changes in 
the constitution and jurisdiction of, 236 ; 
of village mnnsifs, 238 ; of district 
munsifs, 238-239 ; district court, 239 ; 
revenue courts, 240 ; suits instituted 
in, 240-3 ; receipts and charges of, 243; 

Courts, criminal, 243-244 ; of benches of 
magistrates, 244; of special magis- 
trates, ib. ; of village magistrates, ib. ; of 
subordinate magistrates, ib. ; of session, 
ib. ; jurisdiction and powers of, ib. / num- 
ber of cases instituted in, 245 ; percent- 
age of cases convicted in, ib. ; receipts 
and charges of, 246. 

Cows, number for every hundred inhabit- 
ants. 182. 

Cow-buffaloes, number for every hundred 
inhabitants, 182. 

Crime, at the beginning of the century, 
249 ; recent statistics of, 250 ; statistics 
of grave, 250-25 1 . 

Criminal classes, 250. 

Criminal courts, 243-244; number of 
oases instituted in, 245 ; appeals to, ib. ; 
percentage of persons convicted, in ib. ; 
receipts and charges of, 246 ; result of 
appeals to, ib. 

Crops, acreage under, 175-179. 

Crystals, working of, 159. 

Cultivation, extent of, 170-172 ; expansion 
of, 313 ; increase in the extent of, prior 
to the famine of 1877, 327. 

Cumbu, extent under, 179. 


D 

Dacoity, detection by police, 249 ; com- 
mitted chiefly by Koravas, 251 $ statis- 
tics of, 250-251. 

Bali, 434; series of tanks, 190. 

Banayakkankdttai, 196, 427. 

Dancing, 166. 

Deaf-mutes, number of, 110 ; proportion 
of, ib. 


Deaths, registration of, 89 ; causes of, 
90-91 ; from suicide, 251 ; accidental, ib. 

Death-rate, b9, 90. 

Density, of population, 4. 

Ddvangas, number of, 22. 

Dhali, see ‘ Dali.’ 

Dharapuram taluk, notice of, 355-364 ; 
town, 361. 

Diseases, of the district, 106 ; among 
cattle, 182. 

Dispensaries, statistics of, 104-109. 

District Board, jurisdiction of the, 277 ; 
constitution of the, ib. 

District Court, jurisdiction of the, 239 ; 
powers of the, 239. 

District Munsifs, courts of, 238 ; appoint- 
ment of, ib. ; salaries of, ib. ; jurisdiction 
of, 239; powers of, ib. 

Divisions, administrative, 1. 

Divisional charges, statement of, 1. 

Documents, registration of, 260. 

Dommaras, number of, 24. 

Drainage, in municipalities, 270. 

Drink, manufacture and sale of articles of, 
3.54. ■ 

Drink -bill, the, 224. 

Drowning, deaths from, 91. 

Drugs, intoxicating, consumption of, 224* 

Dyeing, 161 ; at Bhavani, 399. 

E 

Earth-salt, 165 ; manufacture of, 219 ; 
suppression of, ib. 

Economic condition, of the people, 287-334j 
effect of railways, &c., on the, 325. 

Education, early account of, 117-121 ; early 
and modern compared, 118 ; government 
efforts in, 119 ; Mr. Thomas* report oh, 
120 ; census statistics of, 121; in each 
taluk, 122; by religion, ib. ; progress of, 
123 • expenditure on, 125 ; departmental 
statistics of, 126-130. 

Emigration, statistics of, 9 ; as a relief of 
overpopulation, 312-313. 

Endowments, 233-235 ; to chatrams, 233 ; 
for the support of religious institutions, 
ib. ; for charitable institutions, ib, ; origin 
of those granted for the support of Local 
Fund chatrams, 233-234. 

Ennamangalam tank, 190, 199. 

Erode taluk, notice of the, 364-378 ; town, 
374. 

Export, articles of, 169; of food-grains, 321. 

Ezhumattlir, 377. 

F 

Fairs at, Anaimalai, 416 ; Andiydr, 341 ; 
Annur, 353 ; Aravakkuric’chi, 387 ; Ava- 
nasi, 405; Oheyur, 407; Dharapuram, 
361 ; Ezhumattdr, 377 ; Kanakapuram, 
376 ; TCangayam, 362 ; K&ramadai, 352 ; 
Karavalur, 406 ; Kardr, 385 ; Kaveri- 
puram, 340 ; Kavundappadi, 342 ; Kinat- 
tukkadavu, 417; Kollegal, 395; Kodu- 
mudi, 376; Kon garay apalaiy am , 427; 


Kunnatt'dr, 376 ; Mailampadi, 342 ; Met- 
iuppalaiyam, 350 ; Mutter, 363 ; Palla- 
dam , 405 ; Pallapatti, 387 ; Perundurai, 
375 j P6rdr, 350 ; Pollachi, 414 ; Pugaldr, 
389 ; Punjaipuliyampatti, 427 ; Punnam, 
389; Sampalli, 342 ; Satyamangalam, 424; 
Senj^ri Malaippalaiyam, 40S; Sinna Dha- 
rapuram, 387 ; Siruvalur, 425 j Sc5ma- 
nfir, 407 ; Sdliir, 407 ; Talavadi, 426 ; 
’Tennilai, 389 ; Tudiyaldr, 354 ; Udamal- 
pet, 434 ; tjdiyur, 363; tjnjaldr, 377 ; 
U ppidamangalam, 389 ; Vellaikkdvil, 
363; Vellalur, 353. 

Famine, its effect on population, 3, 4 ; 
account of, 71-81 ; of 1861, 72 ; 

of 1866, ib.; of 1876-77, 73-79 ; of 
1891-92 , 79 ; effects of, 78, 81 ; classes 
of persons relieved during the, 308 ; 
an important check to the growth of 
population, 312. 

Farm servants, number of, 151, 302 ; mode 
of remuneration of, 304. 

Farms, size of, 152, 173-174 ; subdivision 
of, 316 ; effects of subdivision on the 
ryots, ib. 

Fauna, in the N. Coimbatore forests, 211. 
See also the Gazetteer notices of each 
taluk in chap. xix. 

Festivals at, Anndr, 353 ; Avaoasi, 405; 
Gettisamudram, 341 ; K&ramadai, 352 ; 
Kanjikkdvil, 377 ; Karavalur, 406 ; 
Koldnalli, 376; Perdr, 350; Sennimalai, 
376 ; Sivasamudvam, 396 ; Sdmavara- 
patti, 436 ; Tir upper, 406. 

Fever, mortality from, 91. 

Fibres, 164 ; extraction of, by machinery, 
165. 

Firewood cutting, 157. 

Fish, 155; sellers of, it. 

Fishermen, 155. 

Flax, spinners and weavers of, 165 . 

Food, manufacture and sale of articles of, 
154. 

Food-grains, prices of, 82-88 ; imports 
and exports of, 321 ,* rise in prices of, 
consequent on the opening of railways, 
326. 

Foreign liquor, revenue from sale of, 223- 
224. 

Forests, area and conservation of, 206- 
216. 

Fruits, 155; sellers of, it. 

Funds, special, 229-232. 

G 

Game, in North Coimbatore forests, 210. 

Ganapati, 354. 

Ganapatipal&iyam, 364. 

Ganganachuki falls, 398. 

Gangaraya, prince of Sivasamuelram, 397. 

Garden assessment, abolition of, 324. 

Garden lands, assessment on, 31.9, 

Gardens, irrigated from wells, 192. 

Garudankottai, 417. 

Gaudas, number of, 18. 

Gazzalhatti, pass, 427. 


Geddesal forests, 209. 

Gettisamudram, 34!. 

Ghee, prepares and sellers of, 155 ; trad# 
with Mysore in, 169. 

Goats, number of, 181 ; price of, 182. 

‘ Goat’s leap’ crag, 396. 

Gold, workers in, 158. 

Gollas, number of, 23, 

Gongs, of bell -metal, 158. 

Gdpichettipalaiyam, 425, 

Grains, 82, 327. 

Grants, Government, for the support of 
local fund chatrams, 233. 

Grass, gathering of, 157. 

Grocers, 154. 

Gudim angalaxn , 435. 

Guinea'* worm, 106, 

Guliyam, 401. 

Gundila river, 210. 

Gunny, manufacture of, 164; makers of y 
165. 

H 

Hampapuram, 401. 

H&ssaimr, 427. 

Health, public, chap. v. 

Hemp drugs, possession and transport of r 
223; sale of, it.; licenses for the sale 
of, ib. 

Hemp rope makers, 165. 

Herdsmen, 151. 

Hill ranges, forests on, 209. 

Hindus, number of, 12 ; proportion in 
each taluk, ib . ; sects of, 13 ; proportion 
in towns, 7. 

Holdings, ryotwari, extent of, 172. 

Holeyas, number of, 19. 

Honhalle river, 210. 

Hospitals, statistics of, 104. 

House-breaking, detection. by police, 2'4&v 
statistics of, 250-251. 

House-tax, in municipalities, 269, 276 ; in 
unions, 278, 286. 

Houses, number in each taluk, 6 ; classi- 
fied according to the .nature of. roofs,' 
5, 6 ; average population of, 5 ; improve- 
ment in, ib. 

1 

Idaiyans, number of, 23. 

Immigration, statistics of, 9* . 

Imports, articles of, 169. ! 

Infun lands, defined, 170 j the Mudnvindi ' 
inam, 234. 

Income-tax, revenue from, 226. 

Indebtedness of the ryot, bearing of re* 
gistration statistics on the, 294#' 

Indigo, extent under, 179. 

Industries, absence of, leads to poverty of 
the ryots, 287 ; establishment of large 
ones recommended, 807 ; nature of those 
necessary, ib. ; obstacles to the open- 
ing of new ones, ib.; nature of those 
existing, 811. See also the Gazetteer 
notices of each taluk in chap, xix, 



Infirmities, 110 ; the principal castes 
afflicted with each, 111. 

Insane, number of, 110. 

Interest, rates of, paid by ryots, 294-5. 

'Iron,'.' workers ; in. ■ . 158 smelting 1 of, ■ ib. ; 
the native charcoal iron, ib. 

Irrigation cess, origin of the, 232 ; where 

- levied, ib. ; utilisation of the proceeds of 
the, ib. ; receipts and charges of the, ib. 

Irrigati on, area tinder each source of, 185; 
classification and maintenance of works 
185; sources of, 189-194; from rivers, 
1S9-190 ; from channels, 190 ; from 
stream-fed tanks, ib.; front rainfed 
tanks, 190-191; from wells, 191-194; 
projects for the development of, 195 ; the 
K&lingarayan extension project, ib. ; Col. 
Montgomery’s project., ib.; the Muttik- 
kularn project, ib. ; Mr. Wedderburn’s 
account of projects for the development 
of, ib. ; development of, 195-205; opinions 
of Messrs. Mead, Pennycuick and 
A wdry regarding construction of works, 
198; sluices, regulation of, 200-202; 
by lift or baling, 204; usefulness of 
works in affording relief to increased 
population, 315. 

Irugfir, 408. 

Xrulas, number of, 19 ; dialect, of, 27. 

J 

Jaggery, manufacture and sale of, 155. 

Jail, the central, 251-252 ; statistics 255- 
258 3 subsidiary, 254-255. 

Jains, temples of, 377. 

Joint patta, defined, 173. 

Jdttampatti palaiyam, 437. 

Judges, list of, 447. Bee also ‘Courts.’ 

k • 

Kadattfir, 435. 

Katin, 442. 

Kaifcdlans, number of, 22. 

Kaladis, 234. 

Kalingarayan extension project, 195, 199. 

Kallampalla, 425. 

Kalians, number of, 18. 

Kambalafct&ns, number of, 18. 

Kummalas, number of, 22. 

Kammas, number of, 18. 

K&nakapuram, 376. 

Kanakkans, number of, 21. 

K anakkanp&laiy am, 408. 

Kanarese language, 27. 

Kand&eharada peons, 246. 

K&ngayam, 362. 

• Kaniy am palaiyam , ' anicut at, 1 96 ■ ; ; channel , . 

ib. , 

Kaniyur, 435. 

K&njikkdvil, 377. 

Kannadipputttir, 435. 

Kannadiyans, number of, IS. 

Kannampalaiyam, 407. 

Kannivadi, 364. 

K&pus, number of, 18, 

II. 


Karamadai, 352-353; railway accident 
near, 132. 

Karavaldr, 406. 

Karamutfcampatti, 406. 

Kardr taluk, notice of, 378-390 ; town, 385. 
Katrimalai hills, 210. 

Kaval system, 246-247. 

Kavarais, number of, 21. 

Kaveri. See ‘ Cauvery.* 

Kaveripuram, 340. 

Kavundappadi, 342, 

Kinattukkadavu, 417. 

Kistbandi, 180. 

Kodumudi, 375. 

Koduvoy, 406. 

Kolanalli, 376. 

Kolinjivadi, 363. 

Kollan, 22. 

K<5ll6g&l taluk, notice of, 391-401 ; village, 
395. 

Komar alingam, 437. 

Kdmatis, number of, 21. 

Kongampalaiyam, 377. 

Kongarayapalaiyam, 427. 

Korambus, defined, 188 ; construction and 
maintenance of, 188-189, 

Koravas, number of, 24. 

Kdttampatti p&laiyam, 418. 

Kdttfir, 417. 

Kovilpalaiyam, 410. 

Kowdalli, 399. 

Zoyampalli, 389, 

Kozhumam, 435. 

Kshatriyas, number of, 18. 

Kudimar&mat, 186 ; origin of the system, 
187. 

Kuditalaiyari, 247. 

Kfigalur, 427. 

Kumbdras, number of, 23. 

Kummaras, number of, 23. 

Kuniyamuttfir, 354. 

Kunnattur, 376. 

Kuppam, 389. 

Kurumalai, 436. 

Kururabans, number of, 23 ; dialect, of, 27 . 
Kusavans, number of, 23. 

Kuttalatfc&r, 426. 

Labbais, number of^gl. 

Labour, domestic, increased cost of, 305. 
Labourers, general, 151, 153, 165, 302 ; 
agricultural, 153, 302 ; their position, 
302 ; their wages, 304 ; improvement, 
in their condition, ik ; ''"increase -in their 
wages, 305 ; rural, condition of, in 
seasons of drought, 307. 

Lamb&dis, number of, 21 ; language, of 27. 
Land, extent per head of population, 170 ; 
area of ryotwari, ib. : area of indm, 
ib. ; area of zemind&ri, ib. ; pressure of 
population on, 171 ; ryotwdri extent held 
on patta, 172; ryotwari cultivation of, 
174-175 ; reservation by the State of 
rights to minerals in, 288 ; in Coimba- 
1 tore nationalised, 289 ; difference 
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between assessment and economic rent 
of, ib. ; nature of tenures, ib. ; possibility 
of increasing the yield of, 310 ; extent 
available for cultivation, 313 ; incidence 
of assessment on, 318 ; tax on, 318-320 ; 
price of, 327-332; bearing of registra- 
tion statistics on price of, 327-332 ; sale 
value of according to ' the settlement" 
report, 328-329 ; statistics of prices of, 
obtained from patt& transfer petitions, 
331-333 ; rise in the price of, 333 ; 
price realized at Government sales for 
arrears of revenue, 334 ; value of trans- 
actions in 333-334. 

Land cess, rate of, 278* 

Land owners, 1 52. 

Land revenue, of district, 179 ; instalment, 
of, 180; collection of, ib. ; of each taluk 
181. 

Land-tax, the, 318-324. See also ‘Land 
revenue.’ 

Langarkhana, at Coimbatore, origin and 
history of the, 234, 378. 

Language, statistics of, 26 ; number speak- 
ing in each taluk, 27. 

Lapidaries, 159, 408. 

Lawyers, 166. 

Leases of land, registration statistics of, 
301-303. 

Leather, 153. 

Lepers, number of, 110 ; proportion of, ib. 
Life Assurance, gradual extension of the 
system, 296. 

Lingayats, number of, 13 ; proportion of, ib. 
Loans, often repaid by the ryot in kind, 
295. See * Interest ■. 

Local Boards, constitution of, 277 ; receipts 
and charges of, 278 ; incidence of revenue 
and expenditure of, ib. ; detailed statis- 
tics of receipts and charges of, 280-285. 
Ijooms, number of, 160. 

Lottery system, the, 297; its advantages 
to the ryots, ib. 

M 

Macleod, Captain, his report on roads, 131. 
Mad^swaramalai, 209, 399. 

Madhuvanahalli, 402. 

Madhvas, number of, 13 ; proportion of, ib. 
Madigas, number of, 23. 

Magistrates, 243, 244. 

Mailainpadi, 342. 

Maii5rip&laiyam, 355. 

Mavadipalaiyam, 437. 

Malaiyalam language, 27. 

Malappatti, 388. 

Malasars, number of, 19. 

Mandavarkuli. See * Psndavarknlu* 
Mangalam, 407. 

Mango, luxuriant growth of the, near 
Gadd&sal, 209, 

Manure, use and value of, 315, 

Marathi language, 27. 

Marathis, number of, 18. 

Mara vans, number of, 18. 
Marchinayakkanpala-iv am, 419, 


* Mare’s taxi/ the, 398. 

Marriage, statistics of, 37-40. 

Married, proportion of, at, each age, 31-33 ; 
proportion of sexes among, 33 ; number 

' •' of, in," each" taluk, 37.';": 

Marndamalai, 354. 

Marul ntanji, 165. 

Mats , bamboo, manufacture of 165. 

Measures, grain, 440 ; ' liquid, . ib ; ... land, 
441 ; linear, ib. ; time, 442. 

Medaras, number of, 24. 

Medical practitioners, 166. 

Mendicants, 165. 

Merchants, 166. 

Metalworkers, 158. 

Metearology, 63. 

Mefcratti p^laiyam, 437. 

"VM5tfcxipp41aiyam,:350. ' 4v' v ;: :; . 

Midwives, 166. 

Milk-sellers, 155. 

Mill, weaving and spinning, 162. 

Mineral rights, reserved by the State, 288* 

Mondipalaiyam, 406. 

Money-lenders, 166 ; increase in the num- 
ber of, 293-294 ; displacement of the 
ryot by, 294. 

Monsoons, 41. 

Montgomery, Colonel, his scheme for the 
development of irrigation, 195. 

Morattuppalaiyam, 378. 

Mortality, among cattle. 182-184. 

Mortgages, deeds of, number and value of, 
261. 

Moy&r river, 210. 

Mudav&ndis, grants for the maintenance 
of, 234. 

Mudavandi Satyamangalam, 234, 378. 

Mudikundam, 400. 

Mulberry, cultivation of, 162. 

Mulcers. ; "See ‘ Malacars,* : ■ . . 

Mule-breeding, 184 b. 

Municipalities, constitution of councils in, 
268 ; financial condition of, ib. ; sources 
■ of income of 269-270.. \*. items of expendi- 
ture of, 270 5 : ; water-supply " in; ib. '; 
drainage in, ib.; conservancy in, ib. ; 
lighting in, ib. ; disposal of street 
sweepings and rubbish in, ih . ,* t imminent 
of night-soil in, ib. ; detailed statistics 
of receipts and charges of, 271 -275. 

Munsifs, village, 238 j district, ib. 

Murder, detection bv police, 249 ; 'statistics' 
of, 250-251. 

Musalm&ns, number of, 12;; proportion in 
each taluk, ib. ; proportion in towns, 17. 

Music, 166, 

Muttaaainpalaiyara* 408. ; 

Muttikkulam project, 193. 

If , 

Nadukkaval, 341 . 

Mallampafcti,. 376. ' 

Native Christians, number of, 13, 25. 

Nattukkaipaluiyam, 41 7. 

Negaraampahdyam, 41 8. 

Nerinjippettai, 341 ; amcatprojcet # 198, 197. 
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Nerdr, 387. 

Net makers, 165. : 

Nilgiris, eastern slopes of the, 208 ; grazing 
ground in the, ib. 

Normal schools, 120-121. 

Nayil river, irrigation from the, 189, 197, 
198 ; preservation of the head waters 
of the, 212. 

o 

Observatory, at Coimbatore, 62. 

Occupation, statistics of, 151-168 ; indefi- 
nite, 165 j taluk statistics of , 167-168. 

Oddas, number of, 24. 

Offences, against forest laws, 218 ; against 
special and local laws, 250. 

Oils, gingelly, 156 ; ground-nut, ib. ; castor, 
ib. ; cocoanut, it* ; lampoil, 157. 

Oil-mills, 157. 

Oil-mongers, 156. 

Oil -pressing, 156. 

Oil- seeds, extent under, 179. 

Ophthalmia, 106. 

Opium, sale of, 223 ; manufacture and sale 
of intoxicating drugs prepared from, 
ib. ; consumption of, 224 ; number of 
shops, ib. ; revenue from, it. 

P 

Pa dials, wages of, 304. 

Padiydr, 363. 

I^alaiyains, Andippatti, 390 f Avalappam- 
patti, 418 ; Jottampatti, 437 ; Kotfam- 
patfci, 418 ; Maivadi, 437; Metrdtti, ib. ; 
Negamam, 418; Poravipaiaiyam, ib. ; 
E& mapattanam, ib. ; Tungavi, 437 ; 
Ijttukkuli, 418 ; Yedapatti, 437. 

'■■'Palakadavu. stream, : the,. 213. 

Palarnalai range, 210. 

Palampores, manufacture of, 160. 

Paler river, 210, *213* 

Palladam taluk, notice of, 401-408 j village, 
405. 

Pa Hans, number of, 19. 

Pallapatti, 387. 

Pallis, number of, 19. 

Panchamadevi, 3SS. 

Pandavakulis at, Poll&chi, 415 ; Vellaldr, 
354. 

Paraiyans, number of, 19. 

Parivarams, number of, 18. 

Pathans, number of, 24. 

Patients, number treated in hospitals and 
dispensaries, 103-106, 108-109. 

Patnul dialect, 27. 

:■ 'Pattaa, ■ statistics 'of,: 173. 

; 'pazhayakdttai, 364.;".; 

; Periya ;Yalavadi,;:4s85. - 

Perundalaiydr, 426. y.-; 

\ iPerundurai,; :i 875. y. 

Pdrur, 350. ■ . 

Peshkash, of permanently-settled estates, 
179. 

. Pestilence, - in the seventeenth century, 
occurrence of a, 311 jn. 


Picottah, the, 194. 

Podanur, 354. 

Pointsmen, railway, 166. 

Police, previous systems of, 246; abolition 
of the village police system, 247; tana 
system, introduction of the; ib. ; Sir W 
Bobinson’s system, 248 ; statistics of 
248, 249. 

Politics, the ryot’s general ignorance of ; 

and indifference to, 298. 

PolMchi taluk, notice of the, 408-419 ; town, 
414 

Ponies, reared at Sangaranddmpalaiya-m, 
364. 

Ponnac’chimalai hills, 209. 

Pony-breeding, 1S4a. 

Pony tongas, at Mdttupp4laiyam, 350 ; at 
Coimbatore, ib. 

Population, of district, 1, 2; of taluks, 1, 

3 ; early records of, 2 ; abnormal in- 
crease in, 1866-71) ib . ; effect of famine 
on, 3, 4, 311 ; variation in, 3, 4; normal 
rate of increase of, 3; density of, 4 j. 
urban 7 ; proportion at each age, 29 ; loss 
of, due to the famine of 1891-92, 81 ; 
high rate of reproduction and increase 
of, 309-311 ; remedy for the excessive 
reproduction of, 309-310 ; pressure on, 
land, 309 ; checks to the unlimited 
growth of, 311 ; the relative limit of, 

312 ; relation between production and, 

313 ; effect of increase of, on the social 
standard of comfort of the lowest strata 
of ryots, 315. 

Poravipaiaiyam palaiyam, 418. 

Porters, 166. 

Post-lines, the district, 133 ; the imperial, 
ib. 

Post-offices, 133-134 ; in Hyder’s time, 133. 
Pottery, 159. 

Pounds, number of, 232 ; condition of, ib. 
Pound fund, receipts and charges of the, 
232. 

Precious stones, workers in, 158. 

Prices, of food -grains, 82-88 ; rise in, 
prior to the famine of 1877, 327 j fall 
in, after the famine, 327. 

Priests, 166. 

Prisoners. See 1 Jail.’ 

Produce, prices of, 326; rise in prices prior 
to the famine of 1877, 326-327 . 
Production and consumption, relation be- 
tween, 321. 

Professional classes, 166. 

Protestants, number of, 15, 
Paduppalaiyam, 406. 

Puddr, 354. 

Pugaldr, 389. 

Pulaiyans, number of, 19. 

Palin anji, 165. 

Pulinjur, forests in, 209. 

Puliydr, 388. 

Pdluvans, number of, 18. 

Phndi, 435. 

Pdndurai, 377. 

Punj aipuliyampatti, 427. 

Funaaxn, 389. 
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Pupils, number of, 123 ; race and caste of, 
124; percentage in each class of institu- 
tion, it.; occupation of parents of, ib t ; 
languages studied by, 1 25. 

B 

Bailways, existing lines of, 132-133; the 
Madras, 132 ; accident at Karamadai, ib. ,* 
the South Indian, 133; the Nilgiri, ib, ; 
projected lines of, ib, ; economical effect 
of, 325-326 ; probable effect of opening 
the proposed line of, 326. See also the 
Gazetteer notices of each taluk in chap. 

Bainfall, statistics of, 41-61 ; average for 
district compared with neighbouring 
districts, 41 ; average for each recording 
station at the different seasons of the 
year, 42. 

BAmapattanam palaivam, 418. 
Hangaswami’s Peak, *426. 

Battan splitters, 165. 

Beddis, number of, 18. 

Begistration, law relating to, 260 j working 
and statistics of, 262-267, 

Belief, gratuitous, number in receipt of, in 
1866-67, 72-73; in 1877-78 , 74-75; in 
1891-9 2, 80; expenditure in 1891-92 
on, 81. 

Beligion, statistics of, 12 ; of urban popula- 
tion, 16 ; services connected with, 166. 
Bemission, of land revenue, statistics of, 
180 ; in jails, 253. 

Kent, explained, 289. 

Bentals, increase in the, paid by tenants 
to ryots, 299-302 ; kinds of, 300-301 ; 
registration statistics of, 301-303. 
Bents, of lands, 299 ; the metayer system 
of, 300 ; the varam tenure, ib. ; statistics 
collected at the settlement, ib. 

Bent-roll, statistics of, 173. 

Kevenue Courts, their powers under cer- 
tain A cts, 240. 

Howards, for the destruction of wild ani- 
mals, 182-183. 

Bice, cleaning of, by machinery, 166; 

extent under, 179. 

Bice -pounders, 165* 

Eivers, irrigation from, 189; connected 
with forests, 210; in S. Coimbatore 
forests, 213. 

Boads, maintenance and repair of, 131 ; 
length of, ib. ; principal lines of, ib. ; in 
the JST. Coimbatore forests, 207 ; in the 
S. Coimbatore forests, 215 ; length main- 
tained by taluk boards, 279 ; absence 
of, in early times, 325 * economical 
effect of, ib. See also the Gazetteer 
notices of each taluk in chap. xix. 
Koad-cess, first collection of, 131, 
Eoad-making, progress in, 131. 

Eoman Catholics, number of, 15 ; propor- 
tion of, ib. 

Boman coins. See f Coins.* 

Hope, manufacture of, 165, 

Budrapuram, 400. 


Eural population, the economic position 
of, 307. 

Byots, position of, 152 ; castes of, ib. ; 
definition of the term, 287 ; causes of 
poverty of, ib. ; statistics of, ib. ; com- 
parison with European /peasant: proprie- : . 
tors," 290-293 ; comparison with English 
tenant farmers, 290 ; their inferiority to 
the French peasants, explained, 291-292 ; 
low standard of comfort, of accounted 
for, 292 ; education necessary for im- 
provement of, 293 ; increase in tho 
indebtedness of, 294; abnormal rate of 
re-production of, 296 ; smallness of 
farms of, tb. ; thriftiness of, 295-296 ; 
co-operation of, 296-297 ; political atti- 
tude ■ . of, ' 298 ; : in : palaiyapats, status of, 
ib. ; backwardness of, in knowledge or 
capacity, 3 14, 316 ; general, improvement 
in the standard of comfort of, 317 fn. 

Eyotwari holdings, cultivation of, 174-175 ; 
system of land tenure, explained, 287 ; 
immemorial in the district, 288; pro- 
gress of the district under the, 324. 


& 

Saivites, number of, 13. 

Saiyads, number of, 24. 

Salangaippalaiyam, 342. 

Sale, deeds of, registered, 261. 

Salt, sellers of, 154 ; import of, 219 j 
sources of supply of, ib. 

Saltpetre, manufacture of, 165 ; factories, 
165, 219; refineries, 

Samakkulam, 354. 

Samattdr palaiyam, 420. 

S&mpalli, 342. 

Sandals, made of leather, 154. 

Sandalwood forest, conservation of, in 
Tippoo’s reign,. 206 ; Its •' subsequent 
destruction, ib.-, present tract of, 20M« 
209; artificial cultivation of, in N. 
Coimbatore, 211. 

Sangarandampalaiyam, 364. 

Sanitation, 111-112; in towns, lit; in 
villages, 112 ; measures adopted during 
festivals, ib. 

Sankararamanallfir, 437. 

Santakana, 401. . 

S&tahis, number of, 21. . 

Satttgalam, 400. 

Satyamangalam taluk, notice of, 419-427 ; 
town, 424. 

Savadipalaiyam, 407. 

Savings of the ryot, how invested, 295. 

Savings-banks, statistics of transactions 

of, 134. 

Savurjpalaiyam, 355. 

Schools, establishment of, by the London 
Mission, 119 ; opening of an Anglo- 
Vernacular school at Coimbatore by 
Mr. E. B. Thomas, ib.,* col lector ate, 
ib.; tabaild&ri, ib. ; history of, 120 1 
number of, 123; industrial, 126, 

Seasons, account of the, 63-71. 
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Sects, of Hindus, statistics of, 13 ; of 
Christians, 14. 

Sedans, number of, 22. 

Sembadavans, number of, 23. 

Senjeri Malaipp&laiyam, 408. 

Sennimalai, 376. 

Sericulture, experiments in, 164. 

Servants, domestic, 166 ; village, ib . 
Service, personal, 166 ; public, ib. 

Sessions Court, 244; jurisdiction and 
: powers of, ib. 

Sexes, proportion of, 29. 

Shanans, number of, 23. 

Sheep, price of, 182. 

Sheiks, number of, 24. 

Shirting cloths, manufacture of, 160. 
Shdlaiyar river r 213. '■■■■" 

Sholakarai reserve, 211. 

Shops, arrack, number of, 223; toddy, 
number of, 224; opium, number of, 
ib . 

Shrotriem, defined, 170. 

Simmers, railway, 166. 

Silk, culture and weaving of, 162-164. 
Silk-worm, rearing of, 162 ; in Kollegal 
taluk, 394* ; at Madhuvanaballi, 400 ; at 
Singanallur, 399. 

Silt, annual clearance of, 188. 

Silver, workers in, 158. 

Sing&nalldr, 353, 399. 

Sinnadharapuram, 387. 

Siruvaldr, 425. 

Siruvani project, 195. 

Sirumugai, 354. 

Sivanmulai, 363. 

Sivasamudram, 396-399. 

Siviyans, number of, 23. 

Sluices, regulation of, 200-202. 

Small-pox, mortality from, 91, 106 ; its 
effect on children, 106-107. 

‘ Smoking Bock,’ the, 395. 

Snuff, manufacturers and sellers of, 
154. ' ,a : 4 

Sdlagas, number of, 19. 

Sdmandr, 407. 

Sdmavdrapatti, 436. 

Sdzham&devi, 438. 

Special magistrates, 244. 

Spinning mill, 162. 

Spring channels, 190. 

Stamps, revenue from, 228 ; incidence of 
revenue, ib. ; number of vendors, ib. 
Stationary sub-magistrates, 244. 
Subordinate judge, court of, 238. 
Subordinate magistrates, work of, 244. 
Subsidiary jails, number and location of, 
254 ; expenditure on, 255, 

Sub-tenants, economic condition of, 
299. 

Sugar-cane, extent under, 179. 

Suicide, deaths from, 91 ; statistics of, 
253. 

Suits, civil, number of, 240 ; value of, 
241-242 ; nature of, 243. 

Sdldr, 407. 

Sunn hemp, 164. 


T 

Tadappaili, 426. 

Talaimaiai, 426. 

Talaiyaris, police duties of, 248 ; attempts * 
to improve their position, ib. 

Talavadi, 426. 

Taluk boards, jurisdiction of the, 277 ; 
constitution of the, ib. 

Tamil language, 26. 

T&nddni, 388. 

Tanks, area irrigated from, 185 ; under the 
charge of the Public Works Department, 
186; stream-fed, 190 ; rain-fed, ih. ; the 
Appakkudal series of, ib the Dhali 
series of, ib.; at E rmaman ga lam , ib. s 
199; restoration of ruined ones, 1S9. 

Tanneries, list of, 153. 

Tanning, 153. 

Tax, on land, 318-320. 

Taxation, incidence of, 317. 

Taxes, municipal, 269 ; on buildings and 
lands, ib. ; incidence of, Municipal, ib. ; 
Local Fund, 278. 

Teak, trade in, ^169; belt on the lower 
ranges of the Anaimalais, 213 ; Captain 
Cotton’s theory regarding the growth 
of, 214 ; forest, 215. 

Tekkadi leased forest, 215. 

Telegraph, 134. 

Telugu language. 27. 

Temperature, statistics of, 62. 

Temples at, Alngnmalai, 408 ; Alambadi, 
395 ; Anaimalai, 416; Andiydr, 341 j 
Anndr, 353 ; Appakkudal, 342 ; Aravak- 
kuric’chi, 387 ; Avanasi, 405; Bhavani, 
340 ; Boluvampatti, 355 ; Chdyur, 407 ; 
Dhali, 434 ; Dhdrapuram, 361 ; Erode, 
374 ; Ezhumattdr, 377 ; Garudankottai, 
417; Gettisamudram, 341 ; Gudimanga- 
lam, 435 ; Kadattdr, 435 ; Kallampalla, 
425 ; Kanakapuram, 376 ; Kangayam, 
362 ; Kaniydr, 435 ; Kanjikkovil, 377 ; 
Kannadipputtdr, 435; Karavaldr, 405 ; 
Karur, 385; Kaveripuram, 340 ; Kinat- 
tukkadavu, 417 ; Kodumndi, 376 ; Ko- 
duvoy, 406 ; Kol&nalli, 376 ; Kollegal, 
395 ; Komaralingam, 435 ; Kottdr, 417 ; 
Kozhumam, 435 ; Kdgaldr, 427 ; Kuttd- 
lattur, 426 ; Madeswaramalai, 399 ; 
Mondipalaiyam, 406 ; Muttdr, 363 ; 
Nerdr, 387 ; Panchamadevi, 388 ; Pdrdr, 
350 ; Perundalaiydr, 426 ; Pudnppa- 
laiyam, 406 ; Pugaldr, 389 ; Puliytir, 
388 ; Rangaswami’s Peak, 426 ; Sampalli, 
342; Satyamangalam, 424; Senjdri 
Malaippalaiyam, 408 ; Sennimalai, 376 ; 
Singanallur, 399 ; Sinnadkar&puram,3875 
Siruvaldr, 425 ; Sivanmalai, 363 ; So- 
zham&ddvi, 436 ; Tandoni, 388 ; Tennilai, 
389 ; Tirumuruganpundi, 408 ; Tirup- 
pdr, 406 ; Trimdrtikdvil, 436 ; Tudiyaldr, 
354 ; fjdiydr, 363 ; fjnjaldr, 377 ; Vellaik- 
kdvil, 363; Yellalur, 353; Venjaman 
Gvidalur, 389 ; Vettaimangal&m, 388. 

Temples, Jain : See * Jains.’ 
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Tenants, statistics of, 151, 152 ; different 
kinds of, 298 5 their status, 299. 

Tennilai, 389. 

Tenure, of land, the ryotwari' system of, 
287 j security of, 290. 

Theft, detection by police, 249 ; statistics 
of, 250-251. 

Thomas, Mr., opening of an Anglo- Verna- 
cular school by, 119 ; his report on 
education in Coimbatore, 120. 

Thread, cotton, 160, 

Thrift, of the ryot, 295. 

Tiles, manufacture of, 157. 

Timber, removal of, from the forests, 215 ; 
slip, ib. 

Time, divisions of, 442. 

Tingalur, 377. 

T i ruma lain ay akkanp&laiy am , 355. 

Tirumiiruganpdndi, 408. 

Tiruppur, 406. 

Tobacco, sellers of, 154 ; extent under, 179. 

Toddy, caste engaged in the drawing 
of, 155; manufacture of, 155, 223 ; 
separation of farms from arrack farms, 
221 ; former methods of raising revenue 
from, 222 ; the tree-tax system of, ib. ; 
sale of shops, 223 ; number of shops, 
224 ; consumption of, ib. / revenue from, 
ib. ; incidence of revenue, ib. 

Tolls, income from, 278 ; number of toll- 
; gates, ib. 

Tombs at, Kardr, 356 ; Malaippatti, 388, 
448; Ner&r, 388, 448; Sivasamudram, 
399. 

Torakkadavu stream, the, 213. 

Toreyas, number of, 23. 

Tofcfciyans, number of, 18. 

Towns, number and population of, 7 ; va- 
riation in population of, ib, j religion in, 
16. 

Trade, articles of, 169; development of, a 
result of improved communications, 326. 

Tramway, on the Anaimalais, 216-218. 

Travellers’ bungalows, 131-135; list of, 
136-143. 

Trees, in forests, 206, 208; in the South 
Coimbatore forests, 211 ; in the Anai- 
malai forests, 216. 

Tree-tax system, 222 ; probable extension 
of the, 223. 

Trigonometrical stations, list of, 438. 

Trimdrtikovil, 436. 

Tudiyalur, 354. 

Tungavipalaiyanx, 437. 

Tuppukkuli, 251. 

u 

Udamalpet taluk, notice of, 427-437 ; 
town, 434. 

tjdiydr, 3C3. 

TJlcers, 106. 

Union panchayats, names of, 277 j con- 
stitution of, ib. 

flnjaldr, 377. 

Unmarried, proportion at each age, 31-33 ; 
nnmber in each taluk, 37, 


Uppidamangalam, 389. 

Uppiliyan’s, number of, 23. 

tjralis, number of, 23.. . 

Urban population, proportion of, 7'.; reliw 
gion of, 16. 

uttukkuli palaiyam, 420. y 

Uzhavadaibhogyam, 302. 

. ¥ 

Vaccination, 112-116. 

Vaccinators, number of, 113. 

Vadamalaiyar river, 213. 

Vadugans, number of, 21. 

Vaidyans, 166. 

Vaishnavites, number of, 13 ; proportion 
of, ib. 

Vakkaligas, number of, 18. 

■ ' Valaiy al karan, : 22. ■ ' ; . 

Valaiyans, number of, 24. 

Valluvans, number of, 20. 

Vdniyans, number of, 23. 

Vanning, number of, 22. 

V5 dans, number of, 24. 

Vddapatti palaiyam, 437. 

Vegetables, 155 ; sellers of, ib. 

Veilaikkovil, 363. 

Veiltilas, nnmber of, 18. 

Vellaldr, 353. 

Velliyanai, 389. 

Vellddu, 377. 

Venjaman G&daldr, 3S9. 

V ettaikkdraopuddr, 417. 

Vefctai mangalam, 388. 

Vettuvans, number of, 19. 

V ijayaman ga lam , 377. 

Village cess,, the, 229; Act, for the .levy 
of, ib.; rate of, ib j village communal 
system, 296-297 ; village establish- 

■■ merits, source ' from ' which ; pa hi, ' : 229 ■ ; 
revision of, 230-231 ; cost of, 231 ; vil- 
lage magistrates, powers of, 244 
number of cases tried by, 246; village 
mnnsifs, courts of, 238 j appointment 
of, ib. ; powers of, ib ; village servants, 
166; village service fund, the, 229. 

Villages, number of, 7; classified accord- 
ing to population, 8 ; a vertigo population 
of, 9 ; average size of, ib. 

Villiyans, number of, 24. 

Virasaivas, number of, 13. 

Vital statistics, 89-103 j inaccuracy of, S0. 

W 

Wages, of unskilled labourers, 305 • in- 
crease in the rate of, ib. ; in t owns, 
ib . ; of skilled labour, ib. ■ account of 
the present practice, 306 fn. 

Washermen, 166, 

Water, systems adopted in different parts 
of the district for the distribution of, 
187, ib. ; schemes for the storage of, 
195; their necessity and importance 
198 ; General Morgan’s schemes for the 


storage of, ib. ; waste of, in the irriga- 
tion channels, 199 ; loss of State revenue 
consequent thereon, 203 supply of, 
from the North Coimbatore forests, 211. 

Water-lifts, 194; Mr. Robertson’s lift, 
ib. ; those used by the ryots, ib. 

Water-supply in municipalities, 270. 

Weavers, castes of , 160 ; condition of, ib. 

Weaving, 160 ; cotton, 161 ; silk, 162 ; 
weaving centres Bhav&ni, 340 ; Coim- 
batore, 349 ; Irugfir, 408 ; Kannamp&lai- 
yam, 407 ; Kanakkanpaiaiyam, 408 ; 
Ivollegal, 395; Morattuppal aiyam, 378; 
Nallampatti, 376 ; Beriya Valavadi, 435 ; 
Savuripalaivam, 355 ; Sirumugai, 354 ; 
Sdmamdr, 407. 

Weights, ordinary table of, 439; used by 
goldsmiths and jewellers, 439. 

Wells, construction of new ones during 
the scarcity of 1891-92, 81 ; irrigation 
from, 185, 191-194 ; testimony of officers 
to their importance, 191 ; in wet lands, 
192; in dry lands, ib, ; average extent 
irrigated from each, ib. ; number of lifts 
used, 193 ; number abandoned, ib. ; cost 
of sinking, ib. ; size and depth of, ib.; 
increase in the number of, ib. ; difficul- 
ties encountered in sinking, ib. ; method 
adopted in the selection of sites for, 194 ; 
for irrigation, increase in the number 


of, 295 ; outlay by ryots on the construc- 
tion of, 295; lands under, adhmarn 
rights to, 300; sinking of new, 814; 
development of, 315. 

Well-buckets, manufacture of, 154. 

Wheat, cultivation of, 179. 

Widowod, proportion at each age, 31-33 ; 
number in each taluk, 37. 

Wild animals, rewards for the destruction 
of, 182-183. 

Winds, direction of, 62; velocity of, 63. 

Winnowing -pan makers, 165. 

Wives, proportion to husbands, 33. 

Working plans, for the Chinnar reserve, 
215 ; general absence of, ib . ; for the 
Sholakarai reserve, ib. 

Wudders, wages of, 305. See c Oddas/ 

Y 

Yadavans, 23. See Idaiyan. 

Years, Tamil, names of, 442-443. 

Yerrav&las, number of, 19. 

Yerukalas, number of, 24. 

Yerukala dialect, 27 . 

Y6ttam, the, 194. 

Z 

Zemindari lands, defined, 170 ; area of, ib. 



